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In the Senate of the United States, 
/. . May m, 19H. 

Resolved^ That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to have printed for their use 1,000 copies, or as 
many thereof as they may deem necessary, of the hearings held by 
a subcommittee of that committee imder Senate joint resolution 88* 
and Senate joint resolution 50. 

Attest : James M. Baker, 

Secretary. 
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TEXT OF JOINT RESOLUTIONS UNDER CONSIDERATION BY 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE. 



[S. J. Res. 50, Sixty-third Congress, first session.] 

JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the sale^ 
manufacture, and importation of distilled liquor containing alcohol except for mechani- 
cal, scientific, and medicinal purposes, under proper regulation by Congress. 

Whereas the consumption of strong alcoholic liquor is increasing at an alarming rate, 
thereby undermining the public morals, inflicting disease and untimely death u{>6n 
many of our citizens and blighting with degeneracjr their posterity, thus threatening 
the integrity and life of the Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled {two-thirds of each House concurring therein) y That the following 
be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, whicn ^all be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the le^slatures of three- 
fourtns of the States: After the last article add a new article, as follows: 

"Abticlb XVIII. 

''Section 1. The sale, manufacture, and importation of distilled liquor containing 
alcohol, except for mechanical, scientific, and medicinal purposes, under proper r^^- 
lation by Congress, shall be prohibited in the United States on and after a period of 
three years next succeeding the ratification of this article by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. 

''Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate legislation the pro« 
visions of this aiticle. '' 

[S. J. Res. 88, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 

JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Whereas exact scientific research has demonstrated that alcohol is a narcotic poison, 
destructive and d^enerating to the human organism, and that its distribution as 
a beverage or contamed in foods lays a staggering economic burden upon the should 
ders of t£e people, lowers to an appalling a^ree the average standard of character 
of our citizenship, thereby undermining the public morals and the foundation of 
free institutions, produces widespread crime, pauperism and insanity, inflicts 
disease and untimely death upon hundreds of tnousands of citizens, and blights 
with d^eneracy their children unborn, threatening the future int^rity and the 
very life of the Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring), That the following amend- 
ment of the Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid 
as a part of Uie Constitution when ratified by tne legislatures of the several States, 
as provided by the Constitution: 

"Articlb — . 

"Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, importation for 
sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are forever pro- 
hibited. 

"Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to provide for the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, and transportation of intoxicating Uquors for sacramental, medicinal, mechanical, 
pharmaceutical, or scientific- purposes, or for use in the arts, and shall have power 
to enforce this article by all needful l^slation.** 
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AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PROHIBITING INTOXICAT- 
ING LIOUORS. 



THUBSDAY, APBIL#ie, 1914. 

Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 

United States Senate, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10.45 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Chilton (chairman) and Borah. 

The Chairman. This is a meeting of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate having in charge the 
different joint i*esolutions concerning a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States establishing national prohibition. 

Senator Fletcher, a meni.ber of the committee, is in Florida, and 
Senator Dillingham, also a member of the committee, is out of 
the citjr ; and Senator Shields, also a member of the committee, is at 
home ill, but I telephoned to Senator Shields this morning, and he 
directed me to' proceed and count him as present for a quorum. We 
can do that under our rules, and Senator Shields will come in later 
if he is able. He has been confined to his room. So we can go on 
with the hearing. It will be taken down and printed, and the other 
members of the committee can read it. Senator Borah and I would 
prefer to go ahead at this time, and we can do so by counting Senator 
Shields as present for the purpose of making a quorum. 

Are there any persons present who desire to be heard on this 
matter ? 

Senator Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Dinwiddie is in charge of 
the time of the proponents of this measure, and he will announce 
the names of the speakers. 

The Chairman. That will be satisfactory. 

STATEMENT OF REV. EDWIN C. DINWIDDIE, LEGISLATIVE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NATIONAL ANTISALOON LEAGUE. 

Mr. Dinwiddie. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that Senator 
Sheppard is the author of one of the joint resolutions on this subject 
now before the committee and is the spc ns( r cf the resohiticn in the 
Senate, I would like to give way to him at this time. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear from Senator Sheppard 
now. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HOEEIS SHEPPAED, A SENATOE OF THE 
UNITED STATES FEOM THE STATE OF TEXAS. 

Senator Sheppard. Gentlemen of the committee, as the introducer 
of the national-prohibition amendment in the ITnited States Senate 
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(S. J. Res. 88), I desire to preface the hearings you have so kindly 
granted on this subject with a brief discussion. In the beginning, 
let me say that the prohibition forces desire the resolution amended 
by inserting ajfter the word " power," in line 13, page 2, the words 
" only in concurrence with the States," our purpose being not to have 
the Federal Government supplant the States in handling this ques- 
tion but to cooperate with them. 

The liquor traffic is a permanent menace to the Nation. It is the 
distribution for profit of a habit-producing drug in liquid form, a 
seductive poison that breaks down the vital processes of the body, 
destroys the capacity to ^sist disease, undermines intelligence, 
strength and health, impairs the moral senses, composes the chief 
source of poverty, insanity, feeble-mindedness, sickness, crime, and 
transmits an hereditary taint that seriously handicaps posterity. It 
is the enemy of virtue, honor, manhood, all that life holds sacred, all 
that life holds true. It is diverting from productive channels a 
sum now approximating two and a quarter billions of dollars every 
year, representing an ever-growing proportion of the earnings of the 
people, a sum which would otherwise be used in building and im- 
proving homes, in providing for substantial needs such as clothing, 
food, shoes, other comforts and necessities, for education, for benev- 
olent undertakings of all kinds. It is time for the Nation to act 
when more money is being spent every year for intoxicating liquors 
than for bread or for clothes. Such is the power of the drug that 
men will vote against it, speak against it, pray against it, and then 
hold out their trembling hands for the glass that damns. Surely it 
is a short-siffhted statSmanship that would permit $2,000,000,000 
to be worse tnan wasted each year in the production of misery and 
vice and shame in order that tKe Government might obtain a revenue 
of two hundred and twenty millions. If this Republic can not live 
without the dirty dollars it obtains from the liquor traffic, dollars 
stained with the tears of women and children, it ought not to live. 
There are legitimate sources of revenue yet imtouched. There are 
few direct taxes on luxuries. The income tax has little more than 
scratched the surface of enormous wealth. There is no Federal 
inheritance tax. Nonalcoholic beverages are untaxed. The national 
domain, with measureless mineral resources, water powers, forests, 
and the like, could be managed so as to produce a yearly usufruct of 
fifty or one hundred millions. The pension roll at last gives 
promise of rapid decline. 

The proponents of the national-prohibition amendment assert that 
the American Republic can not endure if the liquor traffic continues 
to absorb the earnings and the energies of the people, to threaten 
their moral and material welfare. The annual consumption of wines 
and liquors now averages about 22 gallons for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. We assert that this country can not 
withstand the economic loss that comes from an annual waste of two 
and a quarter billions of dollars, a sum more than double the national 
debt, and from the use of millions of fertile acres for the production 
of grain and fruit to be rotted into alcohol, but for which these acre?; 
would be making bread and meat for the Nation's sustenance. It 
is an evil transcending the scope of police powers that pertain to the 
morals, the health, the physical safety of State populations, although 
it is partially within the scope of such powers. It portends economic 
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disaster for the Nation. The Nation is threatened and the Nation 
must act. The preservation of the Republic demands that the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors shall cease. It is an evil of such proportions 
and of such character that the Nation must take part in the struggle 
against it. 

This nation-wide prohibition amendment proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government shall cooperate with the States in the destruction of 
the liquor traffic. I can not see that it violates in any way the funda- 
mental plan on which our Government was founded or contradicts in 
any sense the doctrine of State rights. As I understand our history, 
the Federal Government is the creature of the States and possesses 
only such powers as are expressly or impliedly delegated by the 
States. I do not understand that the States are unable to delegate 
any further powers than those they conferred when the Constitution 
was originally framed. Whenever it appears to three- fourths of the 
States that the welfare of the country demands that additional func- 
tipns should be delegated to the general Government, such States 
have the power and the right to delegate such functions through 
proper constitutional processes on such conditions as they deem 
proper, and the whole performance is in consequence with the true 
theory of American Government. By this amendment the American 
people, speaking through the Federal Government, their only col- 
lective mouthpiece in a governmental sense, will declare that the 
liquor traffic is an outlaw in every part of the United States, that 
the Federal Government shall be empowered to enforce such declara- 
tion in concurrence and only in concurrence with the States, and that 
those States which have no laws against the traffic and desire no laws 
against it have not the right to harbor so frightful a menace to the 
happiness and prosperity of the Nation. Under this amendment no 
State will be deprived of the power to legislate against the traffic. 

We want the battle to continue in family, precinct, county, State, 
and Nation. No unit of government or of society is too small, no 
unit is too large, to have a place in the ranks now gathering for this 
conflict under the banners of Almighty God. The liquor traffic 
is so firmly intrenched in some sections of the country that national 
action will be necessary to exterminate it. We are not sim ply 
citizens of States. We are Americans above all things else. We 
can not wrap ourselves in the mantle of a narrow localism. We can 
not successfully combat national evils by confronting them only in 
our immediate territory. What would be thought of the man who 
after apparently conquering the flames in his own room in a hotel 
would in fancied security sit gravely down to watch the fire devour 
every other portion of the structure? Let me tell you that if the 
liquor traffice is permitted to take refuge in one State or in a few 
States it will be only a matter of time until the whole battle must 
be ref ought in every part of the Union. 

Let me pay the liquor forces the tribute of saying that they are as 
shrewd and tireless a set as ever vexed humanity in the cause of evil. 
They told us when State-wide prohibition was first discussed that 
the county was the proper unit of local self-government. Now, 
when nation-wide prohibition is contemplated, they say the State 
is the proper unit. They are the most zealous defenders of " local 
self-government " the world ever saw, but they always make the 
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locality small enough to leave the li(^uor traffic in operation some- 
where beyond its borders. Let prohibitionists be not deceived. The 
cry of " local self-government " and " State rights " is being raised 
to-day in the interest of the liquor traffic. Some prohibitionists are 
being influenced by the cry, but they will soon see the real situation 
and join their brethren on the fighting line. 

An area equal to nearly three-fourths of the national territory 
containing about half our population has been voted dry, but from 
its citadels in certain sections the liquor traffic still floods the land 
with its destructive tide. The consumption of intoxicating liquors 
is increasing. It was greater last year than ever before. Men, 
women, and children are succumbing to its pitiless advance. The 
devastation would be far more rapid but for prohibition in many 
States and counties, yet it is- nevertheless on the increase. State- 
wide prohibition is good and we must fight for it at every oppor- 
tunity. The Webb law is good and we must preserve it. But not 
until the American people as a whole unite and, acting through their 
collective Government, say that the liquor traffic shall exist nowhere 
within our borders will the body of this death be permanently lifted. 

Gentlem^i, it is safe to say that many millions of the American 
people deadre this amendment submitted. Whether you believe in 
it or not, give the American people a chance to discuss it and to pass 
upon it. If it should be rejected, one phase of a ffreat issue will 
have been definitely settled at least for a long period. If it should 
be adopted, the blessings of heaven will be yours for having aided 
in securing one of the mightiest reforms of time. We believe that 
we are entitled to have this tremendous question submitted to the 
American people acting through the American States. All that we 
ask is the American privilege and the American right of presenting 
our cause in the proper forum of American constitutional opinion. 
[Applause.] 

The Chairman. The committee have not had any consultation in 
regard to the time or the order of the hearing. 

Senator Sheppard. If you will permit, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Din- 
widdle has a list of the speakers, and I would be glad if you will 
allow him to call on the different speakers. 

The Chairman. I think we ought, if possible, to have some under- 
standing about the time required by each side. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. I was going to ask, Mr. Chairman, if we had not 
better before proceeding have, if possible, some agreement so that 
we may divide the time with the opponents of the measure who are 
here? 

I think the hearing was arranged primarily for the proponents of 
the measure, supposing the opponents of the measure would ask for 
time in which to be heard, and we will be very glad to suit the con- 
venience of the committee and the opponents of the measure by hav- 
ing an understanding as to the time. 

The Chairman. The hearings are arranged to hear anybody, any 
organization or any person who may want to be heard. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. I understand that thoroughly. What I meant was 
that this particular hearing this morning was arranged for the pro- 
ponents of the measure. There are other people here vsrho want to 
be heard in opposition, and I would be glad if some definite arrange- 
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ment could be made nt this time in regard to hearing from the oppo- 
sition. 

The Chairman. Every opportunity will be given them to be heard. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. How long does the committee desire to sit to-day? 

The Chairman. So far as I am concerned, I am here either for the 
day or night. Both Senator Borah and myself are on the Inter- 
oceanic Canals Committee which is now having hearings on the 
Panama Canal tolls proposition, and we have gotten away from that 
hearing at this time so that we can accommodate ourselves to the 
people who are here. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. We can come back this afternoon, if that is desir- 
able? 

Senator Borah. I dislike to be away from the other hearing any 
longer than is necessary. I do not care to hear very much discussion 
as to the necessity for prohibition, but I would like to* hear some 
arguments as to whether this is the most effectual way to get it or 
not. I made up my mind a good while ago on the other question. 
But I want effectual prohibition or the most effective possdble. 

Mr. Adolph Timm. In behalf of the opponents of this measure, I 
desire to say we did not receive notice of this hearing until last 
night, and while I am here this morning in behalf of the organiza- 
tions which I represent in opposition to this resolution to present 
our informal j)rotest against the resolution I would like to ask that, 
if possible, a time be fixed when we may be heard and when we may 
present arguments which would be required in a case of this kind and 
give intelligent statistics, which are not prepared and ready to pre- 
sent at this time. There is no need of the opponents of this measure 
taking up your time until we are prepared to present our case in a 
th(M"ough and intelligent manner. I desire to say, in behalf of the 
German- American Alliance and other organizations who are inter- 
ested in opposition to this resolution, that we would be content to-day 
if we can have a time set for presenting our protests and be granted 
a time when we can be heard luUy on the question. 

The Chairman. We want to grant the opponents of this resolu- 
tion such time as thev may desire to present their case. 

Mr. Timm. We will suit the convenience of the committee, but I 
think we ought to have a week or 10 days' time to prepare for such 
a hearing. We will have speakers who are properly prepared to 
give you an interesting review of the situation. This protest is on 
behalf of entirely disinterested people who are not engaged in the 
liquor traflSc. We think we can give you a disinterested view of 
this question. 

Senator Borah. What do you mean by " disinterested " ? 

Mr. Timm. That we are not financially interested in the liquor 
traffic one way or the other. It is the question of personal privilege 
and personal liberty to which we wish to address ourselves, repre- 
senting citizens of this country who have been born here of German 
parents. 

Mr. Simon Wolf. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to voice my ap- 
proval of the sentiments already expressed by the representative of 
the German- American Alliance and to state that 1 am also represent- 
ing their interests here as far as possible, and also the interests of 
the American Jewish congregations, and the great international 
and national body of the Order of B'nai B'rith, and the local German 
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societies, 28 of them ; and I wish to state that I am not here as a rep- 
resentative of any saloon interests, but simply am fighting for the 
principle to which I have devoted the best years of my life; and 
therefore I would like to have some time to discuss a question of 
such vital importance, not only to our city, but to all the people of 
the United States. 

The Chairman. How much time would you like to have ? 

Mr. Wolf. Personally, I would not want more than 10 minutes. 

The Chairman. I did not mean you personally, but how much 
time would you want on your side? This committee wants to give 
everybody an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Wolf. We ought to have about 10 days in which to notify 
our people. 

The Chairman. I mean how much time would you want in which 
to present your case ? 

Mr. Wolf. We ought to get through, I think, in a day. 

The Chairman. The committee do not want to limit anyone. Of 
course,. this is a matter which has been discussed for many years, 
and the committee read the papers and the magazines, and get a 
good deal of information from those sources and other similar 
sources j and while we want to give everybody as much time as they 
desire, we do not want to spend time unnecessarily in the discussion 
of this subject. 

Mr. Wolf. I was in hopes that the proponents of the joint resolu- 
tion would finish to-day, if possible, and let us have a chance to 
reply later on. 

The Chairman. How would it be if you would have a conference 
at the close of the hearing to-day and suggest to the committee the 
amount of time you would want to occupy, and also suggest what 
day would be most convenient for you ? As far as possible, I think, 
ihe committee will try to accommodate you. 

Eepresentative Eichmond Pearson Hobson. Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with the plan for a hearing of the opponents of the 
measure, may I ask that provision be made also for a rebuttal on 
the part of the proponents of the measure after the hearing of the 
opponents, that the hearings be not concluded after the opponents 
of the measure finish? I desire to make a statement after the oppo- 
nents have concluded their hearing. 

The Chairman. I take it the committee will want to hear anybody 
who may want to present an argument on this question ; that is, of 
course, within a reasonable limit. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. I think we shall only want a couple of hours 
to-day. I think we would probably not want any more time than 
may be taken by the opponents of the measure, and possibly not as 
much, but I think we would like to close the case in the ordinary 
legal fashion. 

Mr. Wolf. We would like to have our hearing postponed, if con- 
venient, for about two weeks. That would give us ample time to 
answer the arguments which will be stated in favor of the pending 
resolution, and the persons who are in favor of the resolution can be 
present when we appear before the committee, and if they desire to 
answer anything we may say, if they consider that what we say is 
worth answering, the chairman can grant them the privilege of ap- 
pearing before the committee in rebuttal. 
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Senator Borah. After the debate on the tolls question begins in the 
Senate we can not have hearings for any length of time on any one 
day, because the matter would not be given the consideration it ought 
to have. We ought to get this out of the way before that debate 
begins, if possible. 

Mr. Wolf. On further consideration, I think 10 days will be suffi- 
cient for us. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. Mr. Chairman, the opponents say they can get 
ready in 10 days. 

Mi". TiMM. Our people, Mr. Chairman, are all engaged in other 
occupations, and it takes time for them to properly arrange for a 
trip to Washington. It takes time for them to arrange to have 
other people do their work while they make the trip to Washington. 

Senator Borah. So far as I am concerned, I am interested in but 
one proposition in connection with this matter. I want those who 
may be prepared to do so to show the eflFectiveness of this kind of 
action — that is, by constitutional amendment. I am not convinced 
that a national-prohibition amendment will be as effective as some 
think it will be at first blush. I suppose, following legal practice, 
that a court ought not to announce its opinion in advance, but I do 
not feel in the same position as a court I made up my mind a long 
time ago as to the necessity for exterminating, if possiole, the liquor 
traflSc, but I want to be absolutely certain that I do not make a mis- 
take in trying to do it the wrong way. I wish those who are in favor 
of the amendment would bear that in mind, because that is the one 
point that interests me most. 

My experience has been that the National Government does not 
enforce its laws even as effectively as the State. 

The Chairman. We can go on with this hearing to-day and let the 
opponents of the resolution confer in regard to the matter and sug- 
gest a time when they would like to be heard. 

Mr. TiMM. Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the resolution are 
practically agreed that if you give us 10 days' time and fix a day 
when we may be heard, we will be prepared for a hearing at that 
time, and we only desire, if possible, that a day may be fixed now 
so that we can give our people ample opportunity to be here. 

The Chairman. We have the difficulty which Senator Borah sug- 
gests. We are about to go into a debate the latter part of this month 
m regard to the Panama Canal tolls question, and that is a matter 
of such general interest that everybody will regret to have any 
" mortgage " on his time during that period. We have always found 
some way to have these hearings, however, and I am willing to take 
chances on that. I think we could probably, if necessary, hold night 
sessions. That would not be so hard for us to do, at least as far as 
I am concerned, because I am working at night, anyway. 

Senator Borah. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. WoLP. I am perfectly willing to go on to-day, if the pro- 
ponents will conclude in time. 

The Chairman. Will it be possible for the opponents of the meas- 
\ire to be ready, say, by the 25th of this month ? 

Mr. Wolf. That would ^ve us about 10 days in which to prepare. 

The Chairman. I am willing to fix the day to hear the opponents 
on the 25th — that is, a week from next Saturday — ^beginning at half 
past 10 o'clock in the morning. 
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Senator Borah. That will be satisfactory to me. 

The Chairman. Then we will hear the opponents of the measure 
on Saturday, April 25, at 10.30 o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Mr. Chairman, in harmony with what I think is 
the understanding, that we are to have as "much time as the op- 
ponents, we will reserve a sufficient amount of time in which to close 
our case after the opponents have presented their arguments. 

I am going to cut myself out entirely to-day, so that other people 
may be heard at this time, people who are here, many of them, from 
a distance, and whom I think the committee would like to hear. We 
will go through our list of speakers as rapidly as possible and not 
take up any more time than is necessary. 

I want to introduce at this time Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis, the legis- 
lative superintendent of the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, who will introduce to the committee Miss Gordon, the 
acting president of the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mrs. Ellis. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. MABOABET DYE ELUS, OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C, LEGISLATIVE STJFEBINTENDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
WOMAN'S CHBISTIAN TEMPEBANCE TTNION. 

Mrs, Ellis. Mr. Chairman, we are here as the representatives of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of the United States. 
A number of different States are represented, and we wish you to 
hear from the representatives of these States. We want them to 
present to you their desires concerning this measure. 

I have here just a little practical illustration of what prohibition 
has done for this country [showing map]. I think that will show 
you why we desire national constitutional prohibition. There are 
41,000,000 people living under prohibitory laws in this country at 
this time. We have nine States which have State- wide prohibition. 
Maine, North Dakota, Kansas, and Oklahoma have constitutional 
prohibition; and North Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi have 
statutory prohibition. We believe that the people of the country 
desire a voice in regard to this. 

The Chairman. My State of West Virginia has constitutional 
prohibition, beginning July 1, 1914. 

Mrs. Ellis. West Virginia, by a majority of 92,000 votes, has 
adopted constitutional prohibition. [Applause.] But they have 
not yet come into the possession of the good. It is coming later. 

At this time I would like to present to the committee Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, of Illinois, who has been for 16 years vice president at large 
of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and who is 
now the acting president of the National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear from Miss Gordon. 

STATEMENT OP MISS ANNA ADAMS GORDON, ACTING PEESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

Miss Gordon. Mr. Chairman, the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union is numerously represented here this morning by 
prominent leaders from many States. Our organization for 40 
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years has been hard at work for the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors. We have organizations in thousands 
of localities in every State in the Union, and our membership reaches 
a total of nearly 300,000 women. 

Our organization has, within a few days, met with an overwhelm- 
ing loss in the passing onward of our much-beloved president. Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens. I am not here this morning to make any 
argument, although I should like to do so at some time in the future, 
but I have come to bring you a message from Mrs. Stevens. Only a 
week ago last Sunday, when suflFering greatly, she told me she had 
prepared a very brief statement and would like me to take it to 
Washington and read it at these hearings. She had fully intended 
to be present and present an argument on behalf of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union to the members of this committee. 
As she told me this she added, with a smile, " Everything is well in 
line for national constitutional prohibition," and her spirit was 
always a victorious spirit, and we believe the opinion of one who, 
when she was lying there in the old city of Portland, during the 
funeral services over her remains, was honored by the governor of 
the State ordering the flag at half-mast on the old capitol, will have 
much weight. I reverently read the message Mrs. Stevens wrote to 
show her faith in the movement. This is what she wrote: 

The movement for national constitutional prohibition is meeting with greater 
favor than I dared to hope on that memorable evening, September 10, when 
on behalf of the World's and National W. C. T. U. I made the proclamation, 
and I dare to hope almost everything for the temperance cause. I Ijnow we 
are to win. 

In whatever world I am my activities will be devoted to this end. 

The destruction of the liquor traffic will glorify God in heaven, and on the 
earth will hasten the establishment of the Kingdom of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 

Portland, Me., March 24, 1914. 

Lillian M. N. Stevens. 

The members of the committee will remember Mrs. Stevens stand- 
ing here two years ago and speaking from her heart and from her 
wise head on this great question, and you will recall that just at the 
close of that far-famed battle in Maine in 1911 for the retention of 
Maine's constitutional prohibitory law, the evening before the vote 
was to be taken Mrs. Stevens gave a proclamation in the old city 
of Portland, calling on all organizations to work for constitutional 
prohibition. I would like to file a copy of that proclamation with 
you and read only a part of it. In that proclamation she said : 

In the name of the World's and National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union we hereby make this proclamation for a great crusade to carry the vital 
truth (concerning alcohol) to the people themselves in all lands, and through 
them to place prohibition in the organic law of all nations and ultimately in 
the organic law of the world ; and to this high end we invoke the blessing and 
guidance of Almighty God and the cooperation of the men and women of all 
lands who love their fellow men, and 

To America, the birthplace of local, State, National, and World's Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union we hereby proclaim that within a decade prohibi- 
tion shall be placed in the Constitution of the United States; and to this end 
we call to active cooperation all temperance, prohibition, religious, and philan- 
thropic bodies, all patriotic, fraternal, civic associations, and all Americans 
who love their country. 

On behalf of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask you to favorably report this resolution from 

40947—14 2 
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your committee and help to give the citizens of the States an oppor- 
tunity to A'ote upon the question, for I believe the adoption of the 
amendment Avill mean greater health, greater happiness, greater 
wealth, greater efficiency, and the protection of our boys and girls 
in this Republic. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 
(The text of the proclamation referred to is as follows:) 

Proclamation for National Constitutional Prohibition. 

[LllUan M. N. Stevens, President National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 10, 1911. J 

Whereas moderji science has definitely established for all time that alcohol 
is a toxin, the worst product of the ferment germ — a poison to every living 
tissue, destructive and degenerating to the human organism, striking at the 
health, character, and life of the individual, blasting the lives of children 
unborn, and undermining the integrity of the family ; 

Whereas "wine is a mocker" and the maintenance of alcohol baverages in 
the channels of trade always causes their widespread use among the people, 
entailing Incalculable economic loss in productiveness and heavy burden of 
taxation ; turning out multitudes of slaves and solons of drink ; loveering in an 
appalling degree the average standard of character of citizenship, upon which 
the Nation's institutions and liberties must rest; bringing about the untimely 
death of many thousands of citizens, exceeding in numbers all those destroyed 
by war, pestilence, fire, fiood, and famine combined ; 

Whereas this terrible disease has been running for long centuries and is now 
gnawing at the vitals of the nations and civilizations of to-day, gripping the 
governments of the world, and is interwoven into the political, commercial, and 
social life of the peoples, constituting thus the deepest seated, most chronic 
organic disease known to the body politic and body social ; 

Whereas such a disease for a permanent cure requires of necessity deep, con- 
tinued organic treatment for the whole body, for which partial superficial 
devices like legalization and local regulation have always proved and from their 
own nature must always prove utterly inadequate; 

Therefore, in the name of the World's and National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, we hereby make this proclamation for a great crusade to 
carry the vital truth to the peoples themselves in all lands, and through them 
to place prohibition in the organic law of all nations and ultimately in the 
organic law of the world, and to this high end we invoke the blessing and 
guidance of Almighty God and the cooperation of the men and women of all 
lands who love their fellow men ; and 

To America, the birthplace of the local. State, National, and Worldjs Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, we hereby proclaim, amid the sriioke of the 
second great battle of Maine, in the home of Neal Dow, and in the State which 
longer than any other has had a prohibitory law, that within a decade prohibi- 
tion shall be placed in the Constitution of the United States; and to this end 
we call to active cooperation all temperance, prohibition, religious, and philan- 
thropic bodies; all patriotic, fraternal, civic associations, and all Americans 
who love their country. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. Mr. Chairman, I would like now to introduce 
Rev. Dr. James Cannon, jr., of Richmond, Va., representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Antisaloon League, and a member or the national executive 
committee of the Antisaloon League. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Dr. Cannon at this time. 

STATEMENT OF BEV. DB. JAMES CANNON, JB., OF BIGHMOND, 
VA., BEPBESENTING THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUBCH 
SOUTH, SUPEBINTENDENT OF THE VIBGINIA ANTISALOON 
LEAGUE, AND A MEMBEB OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE ANTISALOON LEAGUE. 

Dr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borah], I shall address myself almost 
entirely to that phase of the question. / 
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I know the members of the committee who are present, and I 
doubt not the other members of the committee, are fully cognizant 
of the facts in reference to the ravages of the liquor traffic, and it 
is not necessary for me to give any statistics to the members of this 
committee on that point. 

The real question, as I see it, is this. Has the time come for the 
Congress of the United States to give to the people of the several 
States an opportunity to decide for themselves whether they desire 
this amendment to the Constitution? I know, of course, that there / 
is a certain responsibility attaching upon the Congress of the United / 
States in submitting any proposition, a very grave responsibility, 
and yet it does seem to me that in view of the general trend oi 
political thought in our day, whenever it becomes evident that a 
large percentage of the people desire an opportunity to express them- 
selves upon a great question, the body in whose hands is committed 
the right to decide whether the people shall have that opportunity 
could at least divide the responsibility with the people as to the 
decision of that question. 

And so, while I am going to say that it is impossible for us to 
meet the question that Senator Borah has asked as to the effectiveness 
of this method, because it has never been tried, and we do not know 
iust how effective it may be for the United State^Jjovernment to be 
behind the law, a national prohibitory law, yetfwe do feel that the \ 
question has assumed such great importance and the people of the I 
country are so much in earnest about it that Congress ought at least 
to give the people an opportunity to exercise the right, if they 
desire, to do it. 

Now, as to the matter of the effectiveness of the enforcement of the 
law by the United States Government, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the members of the committee to the fact that it is not our 
thought at all in the adoption of this amendment that we shall take 
from the States the right to cooperate with the general Government 
in the enforcement of the law. 

It will not be a question of simply whether the United States 
internal-revenue officers and the United States courts shall them- 
selves be effective, but, when the State has this law on the subject, 
and a violation oi the State law has been committed by an evildoer, 
we believe that it is possible, just as we have it to-day. 

The United States officers in the State of Virginia come along 
and prosecute a man who has not the internal-revenue tax receipt. 
He is brought into court and prosecuted for a failure to have that 
receipt. The United States Government takes hold of him, and that 
in our State is prima facie evidence of intent to violate the law, and 
our local court takes that man up and gives him a further sentence. 

It is not our purpose to take trom the State the cooperative power 
with the general Government in enforcing our State-wide law. The 
object of the amendment proposed a while ago was that all action on 
this subject should be concurrent with and not contrary to the laws of 
the several States. ^ 

The only question that we raise is. Has the time really come / 
for an amendment to the Constitution? Is this a local issue? I9 / 
it a matter for the town only, for the county only, or for the State 
only, or has it become evident to all of us that the liquor traffic is 
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of such a character that the only possible way to handle that traffic 
is by having the national hand of the Government placed upon it ? 

I am a State-rights man; just as strong a State-rights man as 
you can find, and I believe that the State sovereignty should be 
preserved until it becomes evident that we have a problem to deal 
with that is not local in its character, that is not State-wide only, 
but is Nation-wide. We might compare it to the great divorce evil. 
There is a great sentiment in the Nation to-day, a feeling that the 
States, owing to the interlacing of their relationships with other 
'States, are incompetent to deal with the divorce question. I do not 
say that may be the consensus of opinion finally, but that seems to 
be the sentiment among a number of people now. 

The liquor traffic overrides all State bounds, and it ceases to be a 
geographical question. 

The preamble to our Constitution says that the Constitution is 
adopted " in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general weliare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity." 

Now, whenever the time comes when, in order to promote the 
general welfare, it is necessary for the States to delegate a right — 
and let us be frank and declare that whenever it becomes necessary 
for the State to delegate a right which the States have always there- 
tofore possessed, to the general Government, when three-fourths 
agree to that, the question of State sovereignty is no longer a ques- 
tion for discussion; it is a question of what is best for the general 
welfare. 

The question might very naturally be asked, is there a sufficient 
demand for this? You may ask, are you not simply the representa- 
tives of organizations, . who, because of their interest in a certain 
propaganda, are here clamoring for certain things ? 

I take it for granted that the Senators on this committee, and that 
the Members of the Senate of the United States, as one or the Sen- 
ators said, do read the newspapers and magazines and that they know 
the general trend of public opinion ; that they know there is no issue 
to-day which is more prominent in the minds of the American people 
than this issue, and uie fact that a number of States are going to 
vote on State-wide prohibition this summer, and that other States 
are having the Question of local-option laws brought up and passed 
upon, and that tnere is not a State in the Union where there is not a 
continuous agitation against the liquor traffic and an effort to secure 
laws that will in some degree ameliorate the terrible effect of it; 
I say I am satisfied that this committee, the members of this com- 
mittee, are co^izant of this fact. We might bring petitions here 
signed by millions of people in favor of this amendment; we believe 
they could be gotten. I believe some have already been presented. 
I do not know how many have been presented to the committee. 

[t does not seem to me that this is a matter concerning which the 
committee should depend simply upon petitions as to the proof that 
a great number of people want to have this amendment submitted, 
but it is a matter for them to exercise their intelligence about, and 
to utilize their knowledge of conditions in the Nation, and so to de- 
cide whether, in their judgment, the people are sufficiently aroused 
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for them to give to the people who want this thing the opportunity 
which they ask for. 

When it comes to the questions of the blessings of liberty, these 
gentlemen who spoke to the committee a while ago appeared as the 
representatives of personal liberty. Well, personal liberty is a rela- 
tive term. If a man is on a desert island or if he is situated like 
Robinson Crusoe, with nobody but animals and trees and inanimate 
things, he might dress as he pleased or do anything which he 
pleased; but the minute a man comes into society, the minute a man 
becomes a part of society, the minute a man claims the privilege of 
society and gets into the complex society of the present day, at once 
it becomes a question of right, the limitation of rights. 

Society is distinctly based upon the limitations of rights, the give- 
and-take principle. So the question of personal liberty is altogether 
a relative term, and the moment society becomes convinced that the 
exercise of any form of personal liberty is damaging to society or is 
a menace to the community life, then society steps in and does not 
hesitate, and says to a man, " Your rights cease when they begin to 
infringe on others' rights." The minute an, automobile driver gets 
on a crowded thoroughfare the hand of the law steps in and says: 
"Slow up. It is your machine here just as much as it was on the 
unf reguented road where nobody runs, but here you are in the midst 
of society, and here other people's rights come in." It is exactly that 
way in regard to the use of strong drink. 

Just how far we can go in determining what shall be the personal 
habits of men ? Just to the point of saying that when the exercise 
of your right to drink liquor infringes upon the safety and the hap- 
piness and the comfort of society, then you must give up that right, 
and we are not doing you any wrong in saying that if you do not 
stop society can put its hand upon you and determine what limit 
there shall be placed upon you. 

In regard to the question of the blessings of liberty we think the 
time has come when the abuses of liberty must cease, and the fact 
that a man cries personal liberty has no meaning to-day in the com- 
plex civilization in which we live. A man must define whether the 
exercise of personal libertv means patriotism or crime or revenge; 
does it mean that, and ii it dees society says at once : " We will 
restrict that; we do not propose to allow any nuisance to exist, 
whether it is a matter of drinking liquor or whatever it may be." 

The Chairman. Are you not taking up a burden that is not neces- 
sary under this proposed amendment? This proposition, as I under- 
stand it, simply goes to the business of selling. It does not go to the 
personal habits of anyone. 

Dr. Cannon. No ; it does not do that, but the result would be 

The Chairman (interposing). It simply takes hold of the busi- 
ness? 

Dr. Cannon. Yes ; and trying to destroy the traflSc. That is true, 
but of course we have to remember the results of the traffic. 

Mrs. EiJ/is. Mr. Chairman, I would now like the committee to 
hear Mrs. Silena M. Holman, the president of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Tennessee. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mrs. Holman at this 
time. 
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STATEMENT OF MES. SILENA M. HOLKAN, FEESIDENT OF THE 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMFEBANCE XTNION OF TENNESSEE. 

Mrs. HoLMAN. Mr. Chairman, probably never in the history of 
our nation has any cause moved forward with such rapid strides as 
has the movement for the destruction of the liquor traffic within the 
past decade. 

A very few years ago the rig;ht to sell liquor to any or all who 
might want to buy was unquestioned in almost the entire territory 
of the United States. To-day the traffic is outlawed in nine entire 
States and in large sections of many other States, until more than 
two-thirds of our territory and more than half of our population are 
now under prohibitory law. In half a dozen other States a fight is 
on to secure State-wide prohibition in this year of our Lord 1914. 
And a number of other States are planning for the struggle to get 
rid of the liquor traffic in the not distant future. Within the past 
few months hundreds of thousands of people have petitioned Con- 
gress to pass a resolution looking to national constitutional prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic. And one who gets and reads the Con- 
gressional Record from day to day and sees there appeals from 
thousands of petitioners for national prohibition and those of other 
thousands who are protesting against it will soon find that this is the 
livest question to-daj^ before the American people. 

In a recent magazine, whose policy has been one of opposition to 
the prohibition propaganda, the writer says: "The anti alcohol 
movement is growing because it is proving its case in the court of 
popular judgment. It is the result of a sentiment both scientific and^ 
democratic." 

The liquor traffic is many times more inimical to the happiness and 
prosperity of our nation now than it was half a century ago. Then 
it was sold in every dry goods store in all our land along with the 
sugar and coffee, cloth and thread. But in those days there was no 
more effort to sell whisky, wine, or beer than there was to sell coffee 
or calico. Men bought it if they chose or let it alone in the same 
way. It was no more a factor in the politics of the nation than is 
coffee or dry goods to-day. 

To-day things are changed. The liquor traffic is many times more 
a menace to the happiness of our people and the welfare of our coun- 
try than it was 50 years ago. Millions of dollars are invested in the 
business, and other millions are raised from year to year to exploit 
the sale, extend their business, and prevent any legislation intended 
to restrict or regulate the traffic. This money is spent to debauch 
the nation into giving permission to carry on their iniquitous busi- 
ness. It is spent unstintedly in efforts to carry elections, so that only 
men favorable to their business shall be elected to the offices of the 
nation and no laws be passed inimical to their interests. When elec- 
tions are ordered to decide as to whether the liquor traffic shall be 
licensed or prohibited, they spend many thousands of dollars in 
bribing the weak, the ignorant, the vicious, to vote against prohibi- 
tion. They spend other thousands in advertising and promoting 
their business, and they do everything in their power to prevent the 
enforcement of the law, that people may be brought to believe that 
the laws can not be enforced and therefore should be repealed. 
They maintain a press bureau at a cost of hundreds of thousands of 
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dollars which supplies plates of ready-to-print matter, filled with 
talse arguments, mendacious sttitements, and juggled figures, given 
without a particle of foundation of truth, all calculated to deceive 
the very elect as to the character and nature of their business and to 
create sentiment against the passage and execution of prohibitory 
laws. They maintain at tremendous cost in the hall of every legis- 
lative body in the land an expensive lobby to prevent legislation un- 
favorable to their business. They have put their unholy hands with 
a deathlike grip on the politics of this nation, electing or seeking 
to elect every official to legislative or executive offices, from the Pres- 
ident down. And we have come to the pass that this nation must 
destroy the liquor traffic or the liquor traffic will destroy this nation. 

The liquor traffic is wrong and should be destroyed. It is not 
that the appetites of men demand the drink that 100,000 men sink 
every year into drunkards' graves. Some men drink because their 
appetites call for it, but thousands of men drink because into every 
home in the land go their specious advertisements, persuading men 
and boys and women and children to drink. It is the eternal sleep- 
less activities of men in the liquor business pushing their sales, urg- 
ing people to buy and drink. 

When the fight against the liquor traffic first began and the people 
recognized the impossibility of getting the traffic prohibited in whole 
States they sought the lesser good and pleaded for local-option laws, 
that they might at least drive the traffic from their own communi- 
ties. But never for one moment have the prohibitionists thought of 
stopping there. Always before them was the thought that they 
would secure State prohibition whenever the sentiment permitted, 
and national prohibition at the first possible moment. At first the 
liquor men fought local option as viciously as they now fight State 
or national prohibition. But to-day, except in a very few States, 
the liquor men are pleading for local option as against State prohi- 
bition. 

This nation is not a nation of isolated States, towns, cities, vil- 
lages, or communities, but a close relation exists between them all. 
If those who want local option for States or communities were living 
in a walled town where no one was concerned but themselves, and no 
principles of humanity were involved, and where the drink affected 
no one but themselves, they might talk local option for States or the 
smaller communities; but these sections of the country are inter- 
dependent. If liquor is sold in one place, it will be sent out from 
there to other places, whether the law forbids it or not, for this 
traffic has absolutely no respect for law of any kind, and that is why 
we begged so hard for the passage of the Webb-Kenyon law, and 
that is why we are pleading for national prohibition. We want to be 
able to protect our people from the ravages of the liquor traffic. 

We have heard of some people who thought it unfair to force 
prohibition by constitutional amendment on unwilling States. But 
our forefathers provided for this very thing when they put a clause 
in their Constitution providing that the policy of our Nation might 
be changed at any time by the adding of an amendment to our Con- 
stitution which, when adopted by three-fourths of our States, would 
become the law for them all. This cause is constantly gaining ground, 
as even the liquor men are compelled to reluctantly aclmit. And by 
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the time this amendment is ratified by three-fourths of the States 
there will be left in the remaining States, however liquor-ridden 
they may seem to be, a very large and respectable minority of people, 
who want the amendment to carry as earnestly as any State ratifying 
the amendment. It would be putting it into States where a large 
minority of the very best people want that very thing. 

I live in a prohibition State and am closely connected with the 
temperance people of our State, and almost invariably — I have 
known no exceptions — the people who are in favor of State prohibi- 
tion want national prohibition. And there are, besides, thousands 
of people in every State who have hitherto opposed State prohibition, 
because, they said, of the impossibility of effectually enforcing it in 
one section when its sale was permitted in another section, who now 
stand with us for national prohibition. 

We do not believe in a double standard of morals. We believe 
that what is wrong in one section, or for one person to do, can by 
no possible juggling of words or morals become right and proper for 
another section or person or community to do. It it is wrong to sell 
liquor in Tennessee, it is wrong to sell it in New York. 

I come to you representing the organized motherhood of Tennes- 
see, 10,000 of the very best women in our State. Many thousands 
of other good women are with us in heart; and three times, in three 

feneral elections, have the manhood of Tennessee declared their 
aith in the policy of prohibition, and without exception, so far as I 
know, every man of them will stand as solidljr for national prohi- 
bition as they are standing for State prohibition. We know it is 
wrong to debauch the boys and the girls, the manhood and the 
womanhood of the nation. Vice should oe prohibited and not 
licensed, regulated, and, worst of all, protected by law. We want 
and need the help of the national Government in this. The advanc- 
ing tide of civilization demands the destruction of the liquor traffic. 
And so we most humbly petition your honorable body to recommend 
this resolution favorably. ][ Applause.] 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Mr. Chairman, I want now to call on Mr. H. H. 
Spooner, superintendent of the Connecticut Temperance Union. 
The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Spooner at this time. 

STATEMENT OF MR. H. H. SFOONEE, SXTFEBINTENDENT OF THE 

CONNECTICUT TEMFERANCE UNION. 

Mr. Spooner. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I come from a small State, so far as the area of the 
State is concerned, and yet we have a million people in that State ; 
and on a clear day, from my own home, I can hear the whistles of the 
factories in 18 manufacturing towns, as those whistles blow for the 
operatives in those factories to go to work in the morning; that is, 
200,000 people live within hearing distance. 

I gpeaJk of that because I want to answer specifically, if I can, why 
Connecticut feels that national prohibition is necessary. I am the 
chairman of a committee which administers the probation laws of 
Connecticut. We have 5,000 men and boys and girls on probation all 
the time. From any one point in Connecticut a man does not have to 
travel more than 50 miles to get outside the State. Our men can be 
held by our law, and the money is spent to hold them and to help 
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them. They have committed crimes, but we are trying not to make 
them registered criminals in the courts ; they are on probation. And 
yet two-thirds of our population ean get liquor within 20 miles out- 
side of the State of Connecticut, and we can not stop that. 

I am in our prison work as well, and in that work I have per- 
sonally met 2,400 men who have come out, of prison and who have 
gone out again to earn their living and who do earn it. We may send 
them to work, and we have the money at our command from the 
State to do it ; we may send them to work, but we can not put a man 
where he can not reach liquor from outside of the State, outside of 
our jurisdiction. We can post him in Connecticut and make it a 
crime to sell him a drop of liquor, but we can not stop him from 
going into a saloon in any other State. Fifty miles is only a day's 
jaunt, out and back. 

Senator Borah. If the Webb law should be fully enforced, would 
that help you any? 

Mr. Spooner. Not for these things upon which I am touching. 

Why do we want something else ? Here is the State of New York, 
here is the State of Massachusetts, and here is the State of Rhode 
Island, on three of the sides of our little State. Long Island Sound 
on the other side, thank God, is water. [Laughter.] 

We have these temptations in all directions in these other cities 
outside of our State. There is Providence, R. I.; Worcester and 
Springfield, Mass. ; and Albany and New York City, all within easy 
reach from almost any point in our State. 

Senator Borah. Have you State-wide prohibition ? 

Mr. Spooner. No, sir; we have not. We can not get it. I would 
not to-day feel that it would be wise to try to get it in Connecticut 
for the simple reason that we can not get support; I mean we can 
not get big men in Connecticut to stand for the little town prohibi- 
tion in the manufacturing town, because there are places in every 
direction where there is plenty of booze, and those men will not stand 
for that proposition. They will not stand for State- wide prohibition 
for that reason. 

Senator Borah. Suppose you had national prohibition; do you 
think it would be enforced ? 

Mr. Spooner. I am not ready to insult the United States Govern- 
ment by saying that when three- fourths of the States say that that is 
the law, it will not be the law and be enforced. [Applause.] 

Senator Borah. It is all right to say that, but you are aware that 
the drawback to prohibition is the failure to enforce the law. 

Mr. Spooner. What else can you say ? 

Senator Borah. The fact of the business is that we have had upon 
our statute books for the last 14 years a law with reference to trusts 
that has been violated daily and weekly and monthly and is being 
violated. 

Mr. Spooner. I am not here to debate that question, but, neverthe- 
less, I believe that in Connecticutn-I know that every liquor dealer 
in Connecticut will take a chance 10 times over in violating the 
State law where he will take a chance only once in violating the 
Jiational law. There is not a "blind tiger" or a dirtjr, low-down 
" hole " in the State of Connecticut that does not get its liquor-tax re- 
ceipt from the United States Government before it begins business. 
They will get away from the State time and time again, but the 
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United States Government, according to my observation, means 
business in Connecticut. 

Senator Borah. I think you have more trusts in Connecticut, ten 
to one, than we have out in Idaho. 

Mr. Spooner. I am not talking now about the trust question. 

Senator Borah. This is the question: You can not eniorce a law 
unless you have public opinion behind the law. 

Now, then, the thing that bothers me in this matter is this — I am 
just as strong for pronibition as you are — when we remove the re- 
sponsibility, or take away the responsibility, from the local authori- 
ties — and you will take it away when you do this, if you pass the 
amendments as you have them here now — the people will be prac- 
tically handicapped and you will not have the power to do what you 
are asking. It seems to me you have got to change your amendment. 

Senator Sheppard. We are willing to change that. 

Senator Borah. If these amendments are going to be changed, you 
might make it effective. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. That very matter was brought out yesterday in 
the discussion of this question before the House comm^'ctee, and the 
proponents of the measure, in consultation with several members of 
the committee, came to the conclusion that it ought to be changed in 
order not to deprive the States of any power whatsoever which they 
possess. 

We propose on page 2, line 9, of section 2, after the word " power," 
that there should be inserted words something like these: "con- 
current with the several States, but not contrary thereto." 

The Chairman. I believe that was suggested by Senator Sheppard 
at the beginning of this hearing. 

Mi^ DiNwiDDiB. We also think there should be an amendment at 
the' conclusion — a proviso — reading something like this: "This 
amendment shall not prevent any State or Territory from prohibit- 
ing any of the acts herein prohibited or permitted." 

Senator Borah. So far as I am concerned, I would like to see 
it amended so that it would be effective. I did not mean to inter- 
rupt you, Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Spooner. I do not mind the interruptions. I think there 
should be an amendment in order to make it absolutely clear that 
we do not want to take away any of the power of the local authori- 
ties. I do not want to take away the power from the local man. 
The big business men of the State of Connecticut, for whom I speak, 
are malking a new problem in the matter of employer's liability. It 
has been my privilege to meet very often around the table at noon 
60 large bunches of business men, manufacturers — we are a manu- 
facturing State. I had been in business myself, and in my capacity 
as a salesman of goods which came from our State I knew a great 
many of those men. The question of employer's liability is getting 
to be a big question with us, and the business men are studying it. 
Every big business man with whom I have talked on this subject 
has said this to me, " We do not care much about our local town no- 
license proposition. It does not do the job." They have said they 
do not believe in State-wide prohibition for the reasons I have 
tried to give, but they have said that they believe if we can give 
them this big thing, this new proposition, that it is worth while for 
big business men to help that along; and T am sure I voice the senti- 
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ment, and it is a growing sentiment, of these men for this new, big, 
thing. The State of Connecticut is notably a conservative State, 
and I think I voice the sentiment of the big business men, the em- 
ployers of 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 men, when I say that they see in 
this the only hope of their safety as employers, while under this 
employer's liability law they must pay half the salary of a man who 
is injured, no matter whose fault it is, while he is in their employ, 
whether he is in their shop or outside of their shop, whether doing * 
their work or doing someone else's work, they have to pay half the 
salary for six years and pay a hundred dollars for the expenses. 

I have the statistics of 300 of these cases, and those statistics show 
that 60 per cent of the accidents in the factories of the State of Con- 
necticut for the past five years have been due to the use of liquor. 
They say when we get rid of liquor we get rid of half the causes 
of the accidents, and we want to get rid of it. 

As a business man, I believe it will hold every time as good 
business, and I believe that you as Senators can not afford — 1 do not 
mean that personally — ^but as business men seeking to give this coun- 
try your very best services, you can not afford to fail to give the 
people of this country a chance to vote on this proposition. [Ap- 
plause.} 

Mrs. Ellis. I would like now to present Mrs. F. E. Beauchamp, 
the president of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of the 
State of Kentucky. 

The Chairman. We will be very glad to hear from Mrs. Beau- 
champ at this time. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. F. E. BEATJCKAMF, PRESIDENT OF THE 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION OF KENTUCKY. 

Mrs. Beauchamp. Mr. Chairman, I come to you to-day represent- 
ing a State whose name is probably more closely associated with the 
liquor traffic than that of any other State in the Union, and yet a 
State which has been battling for 44 years to break the shackles of 
the liquor traffic. We might have had prohibition 44 years ago 
except for the compromise in favor of local option. I want to say 
that to-day 90 per cent of the territory of the State of Kentucky is 
under local prohibition. 

We know, from sad experience, that we need a good deal more 
than we have. Personally, I have taken part in an effort to suppress 
the illicit sale of alcoholic liquors in this territory. Without a single 
exception we have found that the men who are violating the law of 
the State are violating it under the protection, as far as that protec-. 
tion goes, of the United States Government. We found that man 
after man had no license to sell liquor, but he had the Government 
tax receipt to sell liquor. We have found that when we have gotten 
into the local court we went up against the court that was elected 
by the manipulations of the liquor traffic in many cases. If you will 
take the protective power of the United States off the retail liquor 
traffic, if you will stop the manufacture of alcoholic liquors and de- 
cline to take $1.10 a gallon on every gallon of distilled liquor and a 
tax on every barrel of beer in the States, they will have no trouble 
in enforcing their prohibition laws. 
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We have a condition not only in the State of Kentucky, but I have 
visited a number of other States and I find the same conditions exist 
there, in which the liquor traffic has lifted its hands against the life 
of the Government. I would not appeal to you at this time to pass a 
prohibitory law for the sake of the broken-hearted wives and mothers 
of this nation, although I am sure pictures could be set before you 
that would move you, even with all your self-control, to tears of pity ; 
I would not appeal to you for the sake of the boys who are being 
wrecked, so far as the boy is concerned; I would not appeal to you 
for the poor drunkards who stagger along our streets. You might 
say that was an individual question. 

But I do appeal to you as lawmakers to enact a law that will pro- 
tect the growing citizen from being tempted above that which he is 
able to stand and forming an appetite which undermines his moral 
character and unfits him for the citizenship which makes and sup- 
ports this Government and upon whose integrity the perpetuity of 
the Government depends. 

Already the question of self-government in our cities is a doubtful 
question. Where the saloon has had full sway the debauched voter, 
in too many cases, outnumbers the unpurchaseable voter. 

The hope of the perpetuity of the American Government is in the 
clean, rural vote, which, as yet, has not been contaminated by the 
drink habit. 

I stand before you as one whose ancestors fought and bled and died 
to establish this American Republic. I come to you as the repre- 
sentative of a long line of American patriots. Where this Govern- 
ment has ever been imperiled from any source my ancestors were 
always ready to give themselves and their all to the perpetuation and 
the protection of this Government, and I stand here as their repre- 
sentative to say to you that all the perils which have threatened the 
life of this Republic in all the years of its history do not compare to 
the peril of debauched citizenship which is the result of the liquor 
traffic in this nation. 

For the sake of that citizenship I ask you to take the protecting 
arm of the United States Government away from this business which 
is wrecking her citizenship and to give the States a chance to deal 
with this problem ; and we can only do it by the United States Gov- 
ernment withdrawing from partnership with the liquor traffic, and 
the most direct way to do that, I believe, and those whom I represent 
believe, would be for you to favorably report this constitutional 
amendment forever prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or importation 
or transportation for sale, of liquor in this country for financial pur- 
poses. If vou will take the protection of the United States Govern- 
ment off tne liquor traffic, you will break the power of the liquor 
traffic to destroy American manhood and you will break the political 
power of the liquor traffic in this nation. 

When the Son of Man was on this earth the devil took him up into 




government 

bowed His knee to his satanic majesty, but Jesus Christ knew that 
for Him to bow meant that He would be in servitude. 

We may read that as a matter of history, but, gentlemen, it is not 
ancient history ; it is history to-day. There are thousands of young 
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men in this nation to-day who aspire to political prefer^ient who 
have that same temptation presented to them. The young men who 
ought to be at the front in our political life draw back and say they 
will not enter because they will not go through with the things that 
are necessary to be done in order to win. 

I do not agree with them, of course. I admire young men, like 
Richmond Pearson Hobson and others of his class, who dare to stand 
for the truth in spite of the combined power of the liquor traffic. 
The great majority of the young men to-day have not that moral 
stamina. The great majority of young men think they can make a 
quick success, that they can travel the road to short, quick success. 
They have told me over and over again that if they stood for prohi- 
tion there was no chance to win, but if they would stand for moral 
reforms generally they might get into power; but not one single 
instance do I know of in which they have helped us after getting into 
power. 

I stand here in behalf of the young manhood of this nation. I 
appeal to you on their behalf to take the power away from the liquor 
traffic, to take from it the protection of the United States Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Mr. Chairman, I am now going to introduce 
Rev. R. L. Davis, superintendent of the North Carolina Antisaloon 
League. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Davis at this time. 

STATEMENT OF REV. R. L. DAVIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
ANTISALOON LEAGUE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, Senator Borah asked a question a while 
ago as to whether this was the most effective way to bring about 
this reform. In answer to that, at least in part, I feel as if the ex- 
perience of the State of North Carolina will, in some respects, help 
us to answer that question. 

Since we have enjoyed State-wide prohibition for five years we 
have been enforcing it. I want to say that under the laws of North 
Carolina the officers of the State are more vigilant in enforcing the 

frohibition laws than are the officers of the Federal Government, 
want to say further that the liquor traffic in our State has reached 
the point where they violate very largely, almost entirely, the Federal 
laws that are laid down for their regulation. We do not have men 
who sell liquor in North Carolina (in a large degree) carrying a 
revenue license, for they know when they get that license we have 
them spotted, and we would keep them spotted. Now, is State-wide 
prohibition adequate to meet the situation? It is very helpful. It 
does a great deal for us. None of us would think about going back- 
ward, but State- wide prohibition is inadequate for this reason: In 
our State they disregard the penal code. As we understand it, the 
Federal Government requires in all liquor shipments that liquor deal- 
ers outside the State, who ship into other States, properly place on 
the outside of the package the contents of it — the kind of stuff which 
is in there, the quantity, etc. Now, we have found in North Carolina 
that sometimes packages come in there labeled sugar which really 
contain liquor, and sometimes they come in there labeled ginger ale 
and they are really beer, and sometimes they have some notice or card 
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on the outside of the package indicating that it was shipped by some 
grocer from some one of the States above us, and we find that, when 
these packages are seized and looked into, instead of the contents 
being any of these things which I have mentioned the packages con- 
tain nothing but liquor shipped in violation of our laws. 

I want to give you a specific case. Into the city of Raleigh not 
long ago — about two weeks ago — came five cargoes of stuff whicli 
had on the outside a tag indicating that it was shipped to S. J. & 
John N. Smith from a ginger ale shipping house, at Portsmouth, Va, 
It looked suspicious, and we seized it. When we looked into it 
we found on top of every barrel two dozen bottles of what looked 
like ginger ale. Underneath that was 10 dozen bottles of beer put 
up by a Baltimore brewing concern. We took the contents of those 
bottles and had them analyzed by a chemist, and that analysis 
showed a percentage of 4.42 up to 4.467 of alcohol. In other words, 
straight beer, about four and one-half per cent alcohol. When the 
other bottle was examined, no ginger ale was found in it at all, but 
one-fifteenth of one per cent alcohol, and the remark of our State 
chemist was that this was also in violation of our pure food laws 
as well as the prohibition law. 

We are enforcing our laws down there. We have another strong 
law on the way, and we have a State fight on to pass a law next Janu- 
ary which will prohibit the delivery of liquor in North Carolina for 
beverage purposes. 

I have here a copy of the resolution passed by a district confer- 
ence in North Carolina, the Raleigh District Conference, in which 
they unanimously favor the antidelivery law proposed by the Anti- 
saloon League, to prohibit the delivery of liquor in our State for 
beverage purposes, and asking in the resolution that the next gen- 
eral assembly pass the law. Three-fourths of the churches in the 
State have stood for this, and my prediction now is that the North 
Carolina General Assembly will pass that law. But that will not 
give all the relief we seek and ought to have. Why ? 

In addition to having a situation there in which there is a viola- 
tion of the laws you have made there, they are doing other things. 
There are three men, one of whom is named Jones and another of 
whom is named Matthews and a third whose name is Clark, and each 
one of these men — we have two of them under indictment, and we 
expect to convict them — these men have automobiles and these auto- 
mobiles go in the afternoon up into Dr. Cannon's State. They will 
have to go a little farther pretty soon. They go in the afternoon up 
into that State and they buy their stuff and bring it down into the 
city of Raleigh. They bring it in there at 2 or 3 o°clock in the night, 
and the automobiles are used to haul the stuff in. That is one of the 
difiiculties they have. 

We do not want the National Government to enforce our laws. 
I have preached it to our people that it was an acknowledgment of 
weakness on our part to ask the Federal Government, which be- 
lieved in a license system and which practiced a license system, to 
come and help a State which believed in a prohibition law to execute 
that law. We do not want that. We take our sheriffs and our other 
State officers and we go down after these men. But we have our 
limitations, and those limitations are true for two reasons; one is 
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that the liquor traffic is an anarchist and the other is that the liquor 
business is in no sense local in our country to-day. When you come 
to consider it in a State containing 40,000 to 50,000 square miles, it is 
not a local question. 

It is a traveling nuisance, as Dr. Cannon remarked to the House 
committee yesterday, and so it reaches from Baltimore to North 
Carolina, and that is the reason we must have the strong arm of the 
Federal Government to travel over our States. Our people are say- 
ing when we get national legislation we will have the matter fixed so 
that we can handle it. ^ 

Mrs. Ellis. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to present 
Mrs. Mary R. Haslup, of Baltimore, Md., the president of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of the State of Maryland. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear from Mrs. Haslup. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY R. HASLUP, PRESIDENT OF THE WO- 
MAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION OF MARYLAND. 

Mrs. Haslup. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that North Carolina got 
its beer from Baltimore, because I represent the State of Maryland. 

I represent 4,000 women who are regular members of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Maryland, and a large number of 
men and women sympathizers and supporters of our work, and they 
have shown their faith in the principles of the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic by their self-sacrificing work, and the faith they have 
exercised for the last 40 years. 

We have in our State 10 counties which are entirely dry. We have 
large sections of others of the remaining 13 counties in the State 
where we have prohibition. I can take you to places where the 
law is enforced. I can tell you of the very beneficial results of the 
enforcement of that law and of the wonderful things its enforcement 
has done for those sections of the State. I could tell you of the very 
greatly improved conditions of the people, white and colored, under 
those laws, and where they have been enforced as it is possible to 
enforce them the result has been very beneficial. 

We have learned in our work through these years that the larger 
the area the better the possibility of enforcement. So to-day we are 
beginning a campaign, not only the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, but the temperance organizations and all the Christian 
people of the State, as you will be told later, a campaign for State- 
wide prohibition. We believe in that, and along with that we are 
showing our faith in this larger measure by working for it. We have 
the indorsement of many of our best people for this national amend- 
ment. We shall continue to work for it, and I am here to-day repre- 
senting the men and women of Maryland to say that we ask you to 
give our people a chance to express themselves on this great ques- 
tion which is of such vital interest to the home and the Nation and 
the cause of righteousness. [Applause.] 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to introduce Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, who is the national counsel 
of the Antisaloon League and the State superintendent and attorney 
of the Ohio Antisaloon League. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Wheeler. 
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STATEMENT OF WAYNE B. WHEELER, ESQ., NATIONAL COUNSEL 
FOR THE ANTISALOON LEAaUE AND STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE ANTISALOON LEAGUE OF OHIO. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
base our claim for the passage of this resolution on two fundamental 
principles. First, that the people have an inherent right to better 
their conditions; and in any community or government as soon as 
the constituted majorities under the law want that done they should 
have that right granted to them. Second, that the traffic which we 
are opposing and which this resolution attempts to give the people 
an opportunity to prohibit has no inherent right to exist at all, be- 
cause it is a source of crime and misery to society. 

These principles are embodied in the Constitution of our country 
and in the construction of the law as given by our courts. 

Our United States Constitution and our State constitutions, I 
think all of them, provide that one of the main purposes of govern- 
ment is to promote the general welfare. That is an elastic term, 
one by which has been made possible much of the progress toward 
the development of better conditions in the States and in the Nation. 

The courts have had to construe what that meant ; and one of the 
most interesting chapters of the progress of any great reform is to 
go back to the first constructions by the courts of laws which relate 
to a given subject, and, as public sentiment grows, to see those con- 
ditions change and acknowledge that the people have that inherent 
right. 

They have come to this, to state it briefly, that one of the best 
ways to promote the general welfare is to protect the public health 
and public morals. That is the ruling of the supreme court of every 
State in the Union and of the United States Supreme Court. 

Then we pass to the next proposition. How are you going to do 
that? And as laws are passed against different kinds of evils they 
would have to face the question, Is that an evil which does contravene 
public health and public morals? 

We came to the liquor traffic and the issue was joined squarely at 
that point ; and none other than men of the ability of Daniel WelJster 
and Joseph Choate presented arguments to the court which were as 
good as any which could be presented on their side of the question, 
and the courts then and there laid down this principle, that the 
liquor traffic was so bad, that it produced so much of evil in the 
community, that it did not have any inherent right to exist at all. 

Senator Borah. What decisions do you refer to ? 

Mr. Wheeler. I will read the decision or a part of the decision in 
the case of Crowley v. Christensen, in 137 U. S., 86. This was a 
later decision of the same principle. The other to which I referred 
is the License Cases in 5 Howard. The decision, a part of which 
I will now cite to the committee, is in 137 U. S., at page 91, and 
the court, among other things, said : 

By the general concurrence of opinion of every civilized and Christian com- 
munity there are few sources of crime and misery to society equal to the 
drjinishop, where Intoxicating liquors in small quantities, to be drunk at the 
time, are sold indiscriminately to all parties applying. The statistics of every 
State show a greater amount of crime and misery attributable to the use of 
ardent spirits obtained at these retail liquor saloons than to any other source. 
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* * * There is no inherent right in a citizen to thus sell intoxicating liquors 
by retail; it is not a privilege of a citizen of the State or of a citizen of the 
United States. 

That is the law of the land on this question, namely, that the 
liquor traffic is so bad that it is precluded from having any inherent 
right to exist at all, that the Constitution guarantees to the people 
the right to promote the general welfare. 

• And now we come to the question, How a re we going to do it? We 
naturally went back to the States because the States had, without 
anything written into their constitutions under the police power, 
the authority to eliminate the liquor traffic entirely or to place any ' 
burden upon it short of the annihilation of the traffic. 

Then we went to the legislature and said they ought to bring this 
change about, that the liquor traffic has no inherent right to exist, 
and we want an opportunity to get rid of it. 

In manj^ of our States we asked for local-option laws to get rid of 
the traffic in the local communities, and then the outside traffic would 
try to break down the law; and then we would enlarge the com- 
munity from the town to the city, up to the county. The outside 
interests would try to break down the law wherever they could, and 
were successful in a great many instances. 

Then we went to the State, to eliminate it there, and then around 
on the boundaries of the State, outside of the State; and they would 
do everything in their .power to break down the law, and then they 
would go around and boast about the failure of prohibition, on the 
ground that the law was not enforced. 

When we face that kind of an enemy, an enemy that is unwilling 
to concede to our citizenship any right to have that traffic restricted 
or prohibited, where they can prevent it, or to have the law enforced 
after it is placed on the statute books, there is only one logical con- 
clusion for a patriotic citizen to reach, and that is that that kind of 
traffic must be eliminated entirely from the entire country in which 
we live. That is the logic of the situation, and our enemy has forced 
that upon us by its own actions. 

The law, as ex-Senator Carmack said — and he spoke words of 
truth when he said the liquor traffic would rather die than obey the 
law; and if that is true, there is but one thing for the American 
people to do, and that is to eliminate the liquor traffic. 

That principle to which I referred applies to nations as much as 
to the States, and, fortunately, the Supreme Court settled that propo- 
sition on the principle involved in this case, a very recent decision in 
the case of Hoke v. United States, reported in 227 U. S., at page 308. 

In the syllabus of that case the court said : 

Congress may adopt not only the necessary, bnt the convenient, means neces- 
sary to exercise its power over a subject completely within its power, and such 
means may have the quality of police regulation. 

In its opinion the court said, at pages 320 and 322 : 

Congress is given power " to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States." The power is direct; there is no word of limita- 
tion in it, and its broad and universal scope has been so often declared as to 
mal£e repetition unnecessary. And, besides, it has bad so much illustration by 
cases that it would seem as if there could be no instance of its exercise that 
does not find an admitted example in some one of them. Experience, however, 
Is the other way, and in almost every instance of the exercise of the power 
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differences are asserted from previous exercise of it and made a ground of 
attack. The present case is an example. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Our dual form of government hns its perplexities. State and Nation having 
different spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said, but it must be kept in mind 
that we are one people; and the powers reserved to the States and those con- 
ferred on the Nation are adapted to be exercised, whether independently or 
concurrently, to promote the general welfare, material and moral. This is the 
effect of the decisions, and surely if the facility of interstate transportation 
can be taken away from the demoralization of lotteries, the debasement of 
obscene literature, the contagion of diseased cattle or persons, the impurity of 
food and drugs, the like facility can be taken away from the systematic entice- 
ment to and the enslavement in prostitution and debauchery of women, and, 
more insistently, of girls. 

Chief Justice Taney, in the case in 5 Howard (U. S.), at page 
577, puts the proposition thus: 

And if any State deems the retail and internal traffic in ardent spirits in- 
jurious to its citizens, and calculated to produce idleness, vice, or debauchery, 
I see nothing in the Constitution of the United States to prevent it from regu- 
lating and restraining the traffic, or from prohibiting it altogether, if it thinks 
proper. 

The quotation I read from the case, reported in Two hundred and 
twenty-seventh United States, is the last utterance of the Supreme 
Court on this proposition, and there is no doubt but what a matter 
which deals with public morals is one which relates to the whole 
people of this country. 

I think that the people of this country,, as has been said, are now 
up to the point where they realize it. When we find 30,000,000 people, 
as they have in this nation in the last 20 years, voting out the liquor 
traffic, it is considerable evidence that the citizenship of our nation 
are realizing the importance of the question. 

Two-thirds of the saloons of the United States are now quaran- 
tined within the boundaries of 10 States. There are more saloons 
in the city o^ Chicago at this moment than in all the territory south 
of the Mason and Dixon line; more saloons in the city of New York 
than in all the 36 States combined which would be necessary in an 
amendment for national prohibition. 

If we allow the liquor traffic to lociilize its strongholds until they 
will not allow officers to be elected who will enforce the law, then 
we are allowing an enemy in this nation to be localized and have its 
headquarters somewhere within the borders of our country when the 
courts of last resort say that it is so bad it had not a right to exist 
anywhere. 

In other words, we harbor an enemy of the Government within our 
borders. That is bad policy, and we ought not to allow it. We 
have come to the point where the public sentiment of our nation will 
not allow it very much longer ; and all we are asking this committee 
to do is to recommend this resolution, which will give the people their 
inherent right to better their conditions in this country when the 
highest legally constituted majority under our form of Government 
ask that to be done. 

You are in the same position in which the men out in the State 
legislatures were when we asked them to pass the law which gave 
us an opportunity to vote the saloon out of the several subdivisions 
of the States. Men who were on the side of the " wets " voted for 
those laws. 

I think a man who is not afraid of the people settling these ques- 
tions ought to be willing to allow the people to vote for this resolu- 
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tion, and to trust in the intelligence of this great nation to vote 
right on this question and to elect le^slators in the States who will 
pass on this question. At least the institution which, as our court 
says, is a source of crime and misery, the cause of more crime than 
idl other sources combined — ^that sort of an institution ought not to 
have such protection from Congress as would preclude tne people 
frcMn having the chance to eliminate it and better this condition 
whenever they want an opportunity to do that. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Elus. Mr. Chairman, I now desire to present to the commit- 
tee Mrs. Howard M. Hoge, president of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Virginia, and assistant recording secretary of the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mrs. Hoge at this time* 

STATEMEJTF OF MBS. HOWAED M. HOGE, PBESISElTr OF THE WO- 
MAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPEBANGE UNION OF VIBOINIA, AND 
ASSISTANT BECOBDING SECBETABY OF THE NATIONAL WO- 
MAN'S CHBISTIAN TEMPEBANCE UNION. 

Mrs. Hoge. Mr. Chairman, we are here to-day to try to bring before 
you reascms why the people want this legislation. 

Senator Borah asks whether it would be wise, and, of course, as has 
been said, it might not be enforced in some instances, but we believe 
it would serve the purpose, because we have great confidence in the 
United States Government. I am sure we all think great things can 
be accomplished. 

We do Know that because of the protection of this Government the 
liquor traffic has the position that it ought not to have. It has prac- 
ticably a respectable position, because it is now a protected business 
as much as any other business in the United States. That is what we 
want to get rid of. 

Everybody in this age pretends to believe in temperance. You will 
scarcely find anyone who does not claim to believe in temperance. 
Many persons seem to think that that means simply moderation, but 
we mow it means moderation in the use of things that are right and 
total abstinence in the use of things that are wrong. We have ob- 
served the effects of the so-called moderate use, which we all decry. 
So we want to do away with it. 

Of course, we are not dealing with or attacking the personal ele- 
ment this morning. Our resolution does not touch that, because we as 
an organization are doing effectual work trying to make people 
realize that it is wrong to drink. 

The only way we can get rid of that habit is to get rid of the traffic 
itself. So we believe that as a National Government we ought to have 
this resolution adopted by Congress, so that the people may say what 
they want. 

The suggestion was made a while ago that a law without public 
sentiment back of it would not be effectively enforced. It seems to 
me there is no danger of getting this law without public sentiment 
behind it, because it can not become law until 36 States of the Union 
have indorsed it ; and 36 States of the Union are not going to indorse 
it until the public sentiment in those States is sufficiently strong to 
make the lejgislatures of those States indorse it. The time has come, 
in my opinion, when we might begin to see whether the States will 
indorse it. 
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The people want it in very many sections of the country, and all 
classes of people. 

Yesterday, before the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I had a number of letters, not a very large number, but 
letters from different sections of our own State, from representatives 
of different business interests, simply to show that people of all kinds 
and classes want this resolution to be adopted, so that the people of 
the country may have an opportunity to say whether or not they 
want it as a part of our National Constitution. We had letters from 
insurance companies and railway people, from grocers and hardware 
men, and men representing almost every branch of mercantile busi- 
ness. I also had a petition signed by about 2,000 members of the Chris- 
tion Endeavor societies in the State of Virginia, expressing a desire 
for the adoption of this resolution by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Through the headquarters of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union there have been a great many resolutions re- 
ceived indorsing this amendment for nation-wide prohibition; those 
blank resolutions were sent out, and they have been signed and re- 
turned to our organization, and through our organization over 
3,000,000 signatures have come to Congress on these petitions since 
the opening of the present session. 

Of course, that is not a majority of our people, but it shows con- 
clusively, it seems to me, that there must be a great deal of sentiment 
in favor of this proposition when there are so many people willing 
to give the proposition their indorsement. 

Of course, a great many other indorsements have been given to the 
resolution which have not passed directly through the hands of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

We think this resolution is the proper thing to be passed, to give 
the people a chance to vote on it and say whether or not they want 
this amendment, and that it will better the conditions of the people 
if this amendment is made a part of the Constitution ; and we request 
that you will favorably report this measure so that the people will 
have an opportunity to rid this country of that which has produced 
so much crime and misery. [Applause.] 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. Mr. Chairman, I would like now to present Mr. 
William H. Anderson, chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, superintendent of the Antisaloon 
League of the State of New York. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Anderson now. 

STATEMENT OF ME. WILLIAM H. ANDEBSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
OHTTECH, AND SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANTISALOON LEAGUE 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, I have here a telegram from the 
Troy (N. Y.) Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, repre- 
senting 50,000 members, which reads as follows : 

WnxiAM H. Anderson, 

State Superintendent Antisaloon League of New Yorky 

4406 Maine Avenue^ West Forest Parky Baltimore^ Md, 

The Troy Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in session here, rep- 
resentlDg over 50,000 communicants, Bishop BYederiek D. Leete presiding, by 
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resolution unanimously urge our Congressmen and Senators 0*Gorman and Root 
to do everything possible to further the passage of the resolution to submit the 
question of national prohibition to the several States for ratification, and espe- 
cially urge our Senators to use their good offices in reporting the resolution 
from the committee to the Senate floor. It was further moved that you be 
authorized and empowered to speak and act on our behalf before the com- 
mittee of House and Senate. 

Edwin Genge, Secretary. 

There has also been handed me a resolution adopted by the board 
of managers of the National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, which has its headquarters in New York. This resolution 
was adopted yesterday, as I understand it, and it reads : 

Having since its foundation, 49 years ago, always stood for the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages by the State and Nation as 
the only proper attitude of the Government concerning this dangerous busi- 
ness, being logical, efficient, and effective, the National Temperance Society and 
Publication House, through its board of managers this day in regular quarterly 
session, hereby reaffirms its principles and sends this respectful petition to the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate of the United States and to the Senate as a 
body now in session. 

We petition your honorable body to carefully consider the physical, economic, 
moral, and humane advantages involved in the nation-wide prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages, and that you approve and adopt 
Senate joint resolution No. 88, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States if ratified by the several States as provided in the statutes. 

In behalf of the National Temperance Society and Publication House. 

D. Stuabt Dodge, President. 

J. W. CuMMiNGS, Recording Secretary, 

Those are samples of some resolutions passed, which could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. The great New York Methodist 
Conference at its session has adopted similar resolutions. There 
is no trouble about showing the desire on the part of the people of 
New York — that is, the good people of New York — for this sort of 
legislation. We need this sort of thing in New York. 

New York has many national problems. It is the national com- 
mercial capital. We have special problems there, growing put of 
the immigration from all parts of the world, and we need just such 
legislation there; and the rest of the country needs it as protection 
from New York, because if the most of the rest of the country gets 
rid of its saloons, New York, as the national capital of the liquor 
interests, would become a menace to the peace and good order of the 
rest of the country in exactly the same way that the city of Balti- 
more, for instance, in that way is a menace to the Southern States, 
because of the liquor shipped down there. They have been driven 
out of the Southern States and have taken refuge in Baltimore. So 
it is a national problem as it refers to New York, working both ways. 

Answering the question of Senator Borah as to whether it is the 
effective way, we do not know; but we believe that the people at 
least want a chance to try and see if it is the effective way of getting 
at it. We are not asking the Congress of the United States to pro- 
tect the people of the States. We are asking the Congress of the 
United States to enable the people of the States to protect them- 
selves. We are not asking Congress to force prohibition on the 
States, but the failure of the Congress to act forces liquor on the 
States. 

Senator Borah. This would force prohibition on the States; if it 
did not do that it would not be of any value. 
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Mr. Anderson. It forces on the States only indirectly, and it re- 
fers it back to the States. We are simply asking Congress at this 
time to let the States take care of it for themselves. But the failure 
of Congress to take this initial step does force liquor on the States. 
In other words, they have no chance to get at it at all if Congress 
does not pass a resolution of this kind. The important thing is that 
the passage of this sort of an amendment and its ultimate ratification 
will break the system. It will change the status of the liquor traffic, 
and it will enable us to get at it on a diflFerent basis. It is not the 
fellow who wants to drink liquor whom we want to get at; we want 
to get at the traffic itself. 

Senator Borah. Do you think the State of New York would 
ratify this amendment? 

. Mr. Anderson. No, sir; I do not think so at this time. I think 
it is not impossible ; but the rest of the country would not wait that 
long for it. 

Senator Borah. I think that is practically answering " no." 

Mr. Anderson. I would like also, Mr. Chairman, put into the 
record a letter, which I put into the record in the hearing before the 
House committee on yesterday, indicating the nature of the traffic 
with which we are dealing. 

This letter says : 

Kentucky Distillers' Distributing Co., 

Kansas City, Mo., December S, WIS. 
Keeley Institute, 

Dwight, III. 

The Keeley Institute is an institution for reclaiming drunkards. 
Senator Borah. What is that which you are reading? 
Mr. Anderson. A letter to the Keeley Institute. It says: 

Keeley Institute, 

Dwighi, in. 

Gentlemen : Our customers are your prospective patients — 

This letter is signed by the president of the Kentucky Distillers' 
Distributing Co. 

Senator Borah. If he was not an idiot he would be a criminal. 
Mr. Anderson. We agree with you on that. 
The letter says — 

Keeley Institute, 

Dwighty III. 

Oentlemkn : Our cnstoners are your prospective patients. 

We can put you on your desk a maiUng list of over 50,000 individual con- 
sumers of liquor. The list is the result of thousands of dollars of advertising. 

Each individual on the list is a regular user of liquor. 

The list of names is new, live, and active. We know because we have cir- 
cularized it regularly. We will furnish this list in quantities at the prices 
listed below. Remittance to accompany each order. 

40,000 to 50.000 $400 

20,000 300 

10,000 200 

We win not furnish this list Id lots of less than 10,000. Discontinuance of 
business January 1 is the occasion of our selling our mailing list. 
Yours, truly, 

Kentucky Distillers' Co., 
W. Franklin, PresidenU 

I would simply like to say that for outright, downright, diabolical, 
cold-blooded mendacity, that has anything I ever heard of backed 
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oflf the boards both ways. That is the attitude of the liquor traffic 
on this question. We got that letter from the Illinois Antisaloon 
League, to which the Keeley Institute turned it over. I understand 
that Mr. Dinwiddle has a photographic copy of the original letter. 
There is no question as to the authenticity of that letter. 

That will indicate one reason why we want this resolution passed. 
We want a chance to get at this organized, systematized, legalized 
exploitation of the people for gain. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Eixis. Mr. Chairman, I now desire to present Mrs. Ella A, 
Boole, president of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
New York State. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mrs. Boole. 

STATEMEITT OF MRS. ELLA A. BOOLE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 

Mrs. Boole. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee : I rep- 
resent the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of New York 
State ; we have a membership of 35,000 women in the State. We are 
organized all over the State. Since the first of January we have 
been circulating in our public meetings a resolution in order to get 
the temper of uie people toward the national constitutional prohibi- 
tion. Of course, we recognize, as has been stated here already, that 
New York is a pretty bitter field in which to do temperance work. 
There is a great deal of money in the business in that State. We 
have more saloons than a good many States put. together and the 
interests are very strong there, but we have been surprised at the 
interest manifested in national constitutional prohibition; and in 
more than 400 public meetings a resolution has been passed almost 
unanimously asking Congress to submit this resolution to the legisla- 
tures of the various States. 

We could present a great many arguments in favor of national con- 
stitutional prohibition. Many of them have already been covered. 
I want to present an argument on the ground of public morals. I 
understand that public morals are a matter of public concern. I 
wonder if we do appreciate the fact that different ways of dealing 
with the liquor traffic in different States have an effect upon public 
morals? 

The law is different. What is legally wrong in Maine is legally 
right in New York. What is legallv wrong when a town is " dry " is 
legally right when a town is " wet. 

We believe that by the submission of this question it will be in the 
nature of a schoolmaster and will establish a single public standard 
on the question of the liquor traffic throughout the whole nation. 

Something has been said here to-day about the fact of the effective- 
ness of this method, and it has been said that we do not know whether 
it would be a success or not. 

We have tried a good many things in the temperance reform. I 
remember when we tried to solve the problem, when we thought we 
could solve the problem, by getting men to sign the pledge. Then 
we tried to get it by takiftg action in the local communities. We 
tried it in the cities and again we have tried State-wide prohibition. 
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and now we have honestly come to the conclusion that the larger the 
unit through which we deal with the problem the better success 
there is in dealing with it. If all the States in the Union had State- 
wide prohibition and New York State were left alone with the 
liquor traflJc, New York State would be a menace to the rest of the 
country. 

So 1 come, Mr. Chairman, representing the womanhood of the 
State of New York, as organized in the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and representing the allied forces that speak in favor 
of this resolution ox more than a dozen organizations in the State, 
asking that you give to the Senate of the United States and through 
the Senate of the United States to the people in the States, the right 
to pass judgment upon the settling of this problem of the liquor 
traffic through an amendment to the National Constitution. 

Another reason why we desire to have this resolution passed is 
that prohibition is in line with the modem methods of dealing with 
all kinds of reform, and that is removing the preventable cause. 

I live in the city of Brooklyn. I have transfers on the street rail- 
ways there. As I come in from my home and get on the river side 
and get a transfer, I see an advertisement of a brewery on that 
transfer, but that has not been there recently because it has been 
replaced by the advertisement of the New York Tuberculosis Society; 
and there are four causes of tuberculosis — damp, dark, dirt, and 

drink. The things which prevent tuberculosis are fresh air, sun- 
shine, cleanliness, and temperance, and with our temperance people 
that means total abstinence. 

I have been reading recently about how they deal with plague in 
the South and how they have been getting rid of the bubonic plague, 
yellow fever J and other diseases; and only a day or two ago I read 
how a certain section of Habana was to be set off in which they 
were going to get rid of the fleas and the rats and get rid of disease. 
In the article in the National Geographic Magazine about that mat- 
ter, they said that when the matter of dealing with those problems 
was left to the individual it was a failure, but when the hand of the 
government was raised to fight those things they were able to get rid 

of them. 

And so in asking you to submit this resolution to the people of 
the States in order that they may pass upon it, we believe it is m line 
with the removal of the preventable causes of disease and bad 
morals. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. We will now hear from Senator Works, of Cali- 
fornia, the author of Senate joint resolution No. 50, one of the reso- 
lutions under consideration. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. WOEES, A SENATOR OF THE UNITED 
STATES FBOU THE STATE OF CAUFOENIA. 

Senator Works. Mr. Chairman, I have long been convinced that 
the only way to deal effectually with the liquor traffic is to prohibit 
the manufacture or importation of intoxicating liquors. But I have 
realized that such an extreme measure of reform could not be accom- 
plished at one stroke. It would confiscate or destroy the value of too 
much property and throw too many men out of employment. 
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The joint resolution I have offered affects only the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of distilled liquors, the most dangerous and 
life-destroying of their kind. This method of reaching this great 
evil was not devised or fir§;t thought of by me. It is the conception of 
Mr. S. Benson, now a resident of my State, but formerly of Oregon. 
He has been a large employer of men, and has witnessed the devas- 
tating effect of alcoholic liquor on laboring men, especially of the 
lower grades, destroying their efficiency and often their lives. He is 
a man of large means, and is devoting a liberal portion of it to the 
effort to remedy the evil. Objection may be made that this proposed 
amendment, if adopted, will deprive men of their property and their 
employment and the Government of part of its revenue. This is to 
weigh money and property against health, happiness, and life. But 
considering it from this material point of view its effects will not be 
nearly so serious as most people would suppose. 

Mr. Benson has, at his own expense, employed Mr. E. E. Coovert, 
an able and competent lawyer, to gather data relating to the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors, capital invested, number of men em- 
ployed therein, and other information bearing on this important 
question. Mr. Coovert has performed this service. I have his state- 
ment of the facts and figures on the subject. It shows, to begin 
with, that for the year ending June 30, 1912, 178,249,985 taxable gal- 
lons of distilled spirits were produced in the United States, not 
counting brandy and other liquors produced from fruit, the largest 
in the history of the country. This, in view of all the efforts made 
to suppress and curtail the traffic, is a startling, an appalling fact. 
Out of this the Government has realized the handsome sum of $146,- 
715,203 on whisky and alcohol and $2,694,264 on brandy, or a total 
of $149,409,467. The showing for the first 10 months of the fiscal 
year of 1913 is still worse. The increase for that time over 1912 is 
6,552,848 gallons, thus increasing the revenue of the Government by 
$7,208,133.59 over last year. I know it seems hard to give up this 
large revenue. But after all it is no better than blood-money. 
The wrecked lives of the victims of strong drink, the widows and 
orphans it has made, and the crowded prisons and asylums should 
cry out against this attempt for hire to legalize a business so terrible 
in its consequences. Besides, if the cost to the Government and the 
States in prosecuting and caring for criminals, made so by alcohol- 
ism, and the paupers and insane that must be cared for as a result of 
the use of alcoholic drinks were deducted, probably there would be 
no gain, but a positive loss to the public. Let this be as it may, what- 
ever loss shall accrue to the Government from the taking away of the 
tax on distilled liquors should be made up by an increased tax on 
fermented liquors by which it could easily be borne, and I believe 
would be willingly. 

The statement of facts to which I have referred shows a surpris- 
ingly,,small amount of capital invested and number of men employed 
in the manufacture of distilled liquors. The amount invested in dis- 
tilleries is only $72,450,000, while in breweries there is invested in the 
manufacture of malt liquors $671,158,000, and in wineries $27,908,000, 
making a total investment not affected by this proposed amendment 
of $699,066,000. The number of men employed in breweries and the 
wine industry in 1911 was 54,579, while in distilleries it was only 
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6,437. There is other interesting data in this statement of Mr. 
Coovert that I will submit to the committee in a moment. 

It appears that the sacrifice of property and deprivation of em- 
ployment will be comparatively small if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed amendment is not just as I would 
have submitted it if I had drawn it on my own account. It excepts 
from its effects liquors used for mechanical, scientific, and medicinal 
purposes. I do not believe that alcohol or distilled liquors are nec- 
essary for any of those purposes. I would make no such exceptions. 
I would make the prohibition absolute. But others will not agree 
with me, and I have, for the present, deferred to the views of others 
who are earnestly seeking this legislation. I hope it may receive the 
early consideration and conscientious attention of Congress. 

I ask to make the statement of Mr. Coovert a part of my remarks, 
without reading. 

The Chairman. Permission to do so is granted. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Data in Support of Proposed Amendment to Constitution Prohibiting 
Manufacture, Sale, or Importation of Distilled Liquors. 

(By E. E. Coovert.) 

Washington, D. C, June 20, 191S. 

Proposed constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale, manufacture, and im- 
portation of distilled liquor containing alcohol after a limited period, say, of 
three years, after the ratification by the States, excepting for mechanical, 
scientific, and medicinal purposes under proi)er regulation of Congress, and 
giving Congress the power to enforce the same by proper legislation, the idea 
being not to interfere with the manufacture of fermented liquors, but placing 
upon such liquors the burden of supplying the revenue lost to the Government 
by reason of the suppression of the distilleries. 

The following data will show this plan to be feasible, and from an economic 
standpoint highly desirable, eliminating entirely the moral equation. 

consumption of whisky increasing. 

On page 10 of the Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, we find that 178,249,985 taxable gallons of distilled 
spirits were produced in the United States, not counting brandy and other liq- 
uors produced from fruit. This is the largest in the history of the country, and 
exceeds all previous productions by 2,847,590 gallons. 

The amount withdrawn from the bonded warehouses, which measures the 
amount consumed of such distilled spirits, not counting fruit brandy, was 133,- 
269,147 gallons. This exceeded the withdrawals of the year previous by 1,200,- 
611 gallons. 

The amount of revenue paid to the Government for the year 1912 for whisky 
and alcohol was $146,715,203, and for brandy $2,694,264. A comparison of these 
two figures will show the relative proportion of each manufactured and con- 
sumed. 

The increase of revenue from whisky and alcohol over the previous year is 
$1,332,440. (See p. 30, Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 

The figures for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1913, are still more startling. 

The internal revenue ofSLce shows that the receipts for distilled liquor for the 
first 10 months of the fiscal year ending May 1, 1913, were $135,167,534.86, 
while for the corresponding period last year same were $127,969,401.27, an in- 
crease of $7,208,133.69, which, at $1.10 per gallon, equals 6,552,848 gallons. 

The amount of whisky produced for the year 1898 was only about 80,000,000 

gallons. 

Thus it will be seen that the production and consumption of spirituous liq- 
uors is increasing at a tremendous ratio. 
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DRY TEBBITOBY INCBEASING. 



The following table shows the large Increase of prohibition States and dry 
territory, under local option. This was obtained from the secretary of the 
National Brewery Association, New York City. I have checked this report, so 
far as I am able, and find it fairly accurate, although, of course, changes are 
constantly being made from dry territory to wet and vice versa : 



Local option States. 



California 

Delaware 

Florida 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Ohio 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Ckdorado 

Connecticut 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts... 

Minnesota 

New Hampshire. 
New York 



Maryland 

Idaho 

Or^on , 

Bhode Island. 
South Dakota. 

Texas 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Iowa 

^diana 

Utah 

Washington. 



Total. 



Dry towns and counties. 



647 towns.. 
2 counties.. 
37 counties. 
35 counties. 
66 counties. 



45 counties. 
63 counties. 



10 counties; 7 cities 

87 towns 

97 counties; 3 cities 

30 counties; 8 cities 

90 parishes 

40 towns; 15 cities 

Half villages are dry 

2 counties 

412 no-license towns; 155 partial-license 
tons. 



Wet towns and 
counties. 



17 counties; 3cities 

4 counties; 4 no-license cities. 

7 towns 

17 counties 

243 counties 

7 counties; 6 cities 

75 counties 

47 dry towns 



81 counties 

27 cities; 300 towns. 

87 towns 

6counties;lcity... 



Icountv 

8 counties... 

48 counties.. 

49 counties... 
All counties. 
43 counties.., 
12 counties.., 
All counties.. 
48 counties.., 

81 towns 

22 counties... 
72 counties.., 
29 parishes... 



Population 
under dry 
territory. 



600,000 

80,000 

668,271 

750,000 

1,210,860 



2,300,000 
1,435,000 



8counties 

366 full-license 
towns. ' 



10 counties 

29 counties 



171 counties... 

7 counties 

25 counties 

731 towns and 

villages. 
11 counties — 



23 towns 

30 counties.. 



435,602 

200,000 

1,721,000 

704,809 

850,000 

1,061,589 

1,060,000 

238,536 

646,710 

450,000 
217,159 
230,000 
16,850 
400,000 

3,409,474 
284,862 

1,500,000 
586,144 

1,718,752 

1,755,569 

125,000 

480,500 



25,126,689 



New Jersey: All wet; no local option. 
Pennsylvania: No local option. 
Wyoming: All wet, except country districts. 
South Carolina: Dispensaries. 

Population of prohibition States. 

Constitutional prohibition : 

Maine, 1884 742,371 

Kansas, 1880 1,690,949 

North Dakota, 1890 . 577,056 

Mississippi, 1908 1, 797, 114 

Tennessee, 1909 2, 184, 789 

North Carolina, 1909 2,206,278 

West Virginia, June, 1914 1, 221, 119 

Statutory : 

Georgia, 1907 - 2,609,121 

Oklahoma, 1907 1, 657, 155 

Total 14, 685, 952 

Adding, then, the total population in local-option dry territory— 25, 126, 689 

Brings the total population under dry territory in the United States 
at the present time to 39,812,641 

The total population in the United States is approximately 95,000,000. 
With tliese facts of the increase of consumption of whisky and the increase 
of prc^bithm States and local-option territory, the conclusion is irresistible 
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that prohibition in the States does not prohibit, that the States and local gov- 
ernment are impotent to enforce the law, and that if the United States is to be 
saved from alcoholism the remedy must be applied at the root of the evil, and 
that is to abolish the distilleries and the importation of spirituous liquors. 

ECONOMIC LOSS FBOM DISTILLED LIQUOB. 

The retail price paid by the consumer for spirituous liquors in the United 
States during the fiscal year of 1912 was approximately $1,000,000,000— a total 
loss to the consumer and his dependents. This is based upon an estimate of 
135,659,000 gallons retailing over the bar at $7.50 per gallon— $1,017,442,000. 

PRESENT POWERS OF CONGRESS LIMITED. 

Congress has not the power under the present Constitution of the United 
States to stop its manufacture. The powers of Congress enumerated in the 
Constitution do not include the regulation of police power within a State, and 
when not so enumerated is reserved to the States under the eighth amendment 

So it will take such an amendment as above proposed in order to accomplish 
the result desired. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS AND TOTAL LIQUOR REVENUES. 

The priQduction of fermented liquors (beer) during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, was 62,176,694 barrels, a decrease of 1,106,429 barrels from tt^. 
previous year. (See p. 13, Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) This 
produced a revenue of $1 per barrel. The receipts on beer for the first 10 
months this year were $52,217,423.55. The receipts for corresponding period 
last year were $49,893,406.41, an increase this year of 2,324,017 barrels. 

The amount of whisky imported last year was 5,567,833 gallons. This paid a 
duty of $6,463,228. (See World Almanac, 1913, p. 249.) 

Total receipts are estimated as follows: 

Tax on whisky and alcohol $146,715,203' 

Tax on brandy 2,694,264 

Duty on importations 6,463,228 

Tax on beer 62,176,694 

Total 218, 049, 389 

So it will be seen that the immediate suppression of the manufacture and im- • 
portation of all liquors, including fermented liquors, would lose to the Govern- 
ment $218,049,389 per annum, besides the license fees. 

This, of course, would be impracticable and would not be considered by Con- 
gress. The plan above suggested, however, minimizes to a large degree the evil 
effects of liquor and at the same time does not reduce the Government's revenue 
by leaving beer to stand the revenue thus lost, which will amount to approxi- 
mately $150,000,000 per annum. The beer industry can and should stand that 
loss. If 63,000,000 barrels per annum is produced, by doubling the revenue 
upon this and continuing the tax on whisky or spirituous liquors at thie same or 
increased rate for the limited period after the constitutional amendment shall 
have become effective, it is assumed that suflacient revenue would be produced 
to take care of the deficiency. The profit in a barrel of beer is so enormous 
that the increased tax will be absorbed by the manufacturer and retailer and 
thus remain the same price to the consumer. 

I am assuming that the evil effects of beer and wine are greatly less than 
those produced from the use of spirituous liquors. 

I am also taking into consideration the immense amount of capital and labor 
represented in the beer and wine industries of the country. 

COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE OF ALCOHOL IN FERMENTED AND DISTILLED LIQUOB. 

From Dr. John Billing's work on The Liquor Problem, a standard authority, 
volume 2, page 337, we find that the average percentage of alcohol contained 
in the different liquors is as follows : 

Per cent. 

American beer 3.8 

German beer 4.7 

English ale 5. 
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Per cent. 

American champagne 8.0 

French claret 8.0 

Rhine wine 8. 7 

American red wine 9.0 

Champagne 10. 

French white wine 10.3 

Madeira 15.0 

Sheri^ 17. 5 

Port 18. 

SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 

Gin . 30. 

Whisky : 

American, common 35.0' 

American, best 43. 

Scotch— 40. q; 

Brandy 47. ' 

-'■' Absinthe 51. O' 

.:-■'■ Rum : 60. Cr' 

This percentage is by weight; the percentage of alcOhol by bulk wo#M be 
larger. 

'^''' RELATIVE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL AND LABOR EMPLOYED, 

The number of breweries operating in the United States is 1,461. ( See p. 13, 
Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 

The amount of capital invested in the manufacture of malt liquors is 
1671,158,000, not counting cooperage and bottling industry, and it is the sixth 
Industry in capital invested in the United States. The capital invested in 
wineries is $27,908,000, which would bring this amount up to $699,066,000, while 
the amount invested in distilleries is only $72,450,000. (See U. S. Cen^s 
Bureau Bulletin, 1910, p. 80.) 

The number of men employed in breweries is 54,579, in wine industry is 
1,911, while the number of men employed in distilleries is only 6,430. 

The wages paid out in the manufacture of whisky is $3,074,000 per annum. 
The wages paid out for the manufacture of beer is $41,206,000 per annum, and 
for manufacture of wine $972,000 per annum. (See Prohibition Yearbook for 
1912, p. 39.) 

The amount of grain used in the manufacture of whisky is. only about one- 
half of 1 per cent of the total product of grain-producing liquor in the United 
States. The total crop for 1910 of grain was 5,143,187,000 bushels. (World 
Almanac, p. 163.) Of this amount the following was used in distilled liquor 
In 1911 : 

Barley 3, 407, 325 

Wheat 21, 765 

Rye 5, 376, 018 

Corn 23, 247, 004 

Oats 13, 172 



Total (being one-half of 1 per cent of total) 32,065,284 

(See Prohibition Yearbook for 1912.) 

The number of distilleries now in operation is as follows : 

Grain r_ 417 

Molasses 17 

Fruit 386 

Total (a decrease of 103 over the previous year) 820 

In 1908 there were in operation 1,587. (See Internal Revenue Report, 1912, 
p. 12.) 

These comparisons are made for the purpose of showing the small injury to 
the welfare of the people that would result from the suppression of spirituous 
liquors as compared to the fermented. 

Last year it will be seen the number of distilleries was decreased 103. As 
the amount manufactured has increased, it must be assumed that the capacity 
of those remaining has been increased. 
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It will be seen that the amount of whisky imported and the amount of brandy 
manufactured is nominal. 

The time may come when fermented liquor should also be put under the ban 
of the Grovemment, but the enormous good to be derived from the experiment 
above outlined and at the same time preserving the revenue to the GrOvemment 
for the present justifies the discrimination above mentioned. 

The main object of the time extension is to get rid of the immense supply on 
hand without confiscation and to increase the revenue from the production of 
whisky pending the period and to increase it permanently on beer, so as to take 
care of the deficit occasioned by the suspension of its manufacture. 

After such a resolution has been properly ratified by 36 States, it would 
then be an easy matter for Congress by appropriate legislation to regulate the 
manufacture of suflScient quantities of alcohol or brandy for the uses set forth 
in the above exception. Similar regulations are now in force in many ways, 
and there could be nothing complicated or difiScult in the enactment of such 
provisions. 

The provisions of the Federal law regulating distilleries, the sale of ma- 
chinery to the same, the provisions under which bonded warehouses are op- 
erated, and the denaturizing of alcohol, and regulations for. the sale of opium 
for medicinal purposes, which are in force now, are fair samples of the method 
Congress could use in the adoption of "appropriate legislation" to carry out 
the provisions of the exceptions set forth in the proposed amendment. 

The Chairman. There is a certain matter coming up on the floor 
of the Senate which requires our presence for a little while, and, if 
it is convenient, we will reassemble at half past 2 o'clock this after- 
noon and continue the hearing. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. That will be convenient for us, Mr. Chairman. 
• (Thereupon, at 12.50 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee took a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AJFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee reassembled at 2.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to 
recess taken. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order now and pro- 
ceed with the hearings. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have the pleasure 
of introducing Bev. Thomas M. Hare, superintendent of the Mary- 
land Antisaloon League at this time, but who was the manager of 
the federation forces — chairman, I believe, of the federation forces — 
in West Virginia, when the campaign was on in that State when it 
went " prohibition." 

STATEMENT OF REV. T. U. HARE, SUPEEINTENDElTr OF THE 

MAEYLAND ANTISALOON LEAGUE. 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
it distinctly understood that while I reside within the boundaries of 
Maryland at the present time, I am a West Virginian. 

The Chairman. When you did your job so well in West Virginia 
you went to another State where you were more needed ? 

Mr. Hare. Yes ; but I hope to get back home when the heat and the 
burden of the day have passed by. 

There are one or two things that I wish to say directly bearing 
upon the fallacy of this proposition. In the first place, I would like 
to call the attention of the committee to one thing, the relationship 
between the liquor traffic and the trust question. Up to the present 
time, if I understand the warfare that has been carried on against 
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the traffic, the campaign has been conducted along the same lines 
that the campaign against the liquor traffic has been conducted 
through all these years. It has been with the idea of regulating and 
controlling. The liquor traffic has successfully resisted regulation 
and control, and so have the trusts, and the National Congress has not 
vet seen fit or wise to annihilate the trusts absolutely j but it may 
nave to come to that, as we have had to come to that m the liquor 
traffic. 

The great trouble that has grown out of the question to-day has 
been the inability to compel the liquor traffic to abide by any rules 
and regulations or laws that have been written down for their control. 
They have refused to obey them; they have overridden the will of 
the people continuously and everywhere. 

Another thing is that the only way that we ever will be able to 
control the liquor, in my judgment, will be to destroy the liquor 
traffic organizations. It has a complete organization for the purpose 
of perpetuating itself, which is seen in the disregard of eveiy en- 
deavor that has been made for its control. When tne organization is 
killed — ^there is no way that it can be killed, as I understand it, 
except by national legislation — when the organization is killed, then 
the troubles that have been continuous in the States that have tried 
to enforce their prohibitory laws will, in a measure at least, be cured. 

Anyone who has been up against this proposition knows that the 
local fellow, while small and insignificant in himself, has the backing 
of the organization of the liquor traffic in America; that when you 
destroy him you are only smashing a tentacle of this monster; that 
the tentacle grows out again and will continue to grow until the 
monster itself is killed, and you can not kill it while it is possible for 
it to operate outside of the local units, the States. 

The necessity of the matter grows out of the fact that the liquor 
traffic comes on the borders of our "dry" territory and will persistently 
force itself back across the territory. I have been in communication 
with the people of Harpers Ferry quite recently and there is a spe- 
cific illustration. On the 1st of July West Virginia goes dry. The 
Potomac, a narrow stream, divides the States, and at Harpers Ferry 
the narrow bridge leads across into Maryland. They are now seeking 
to establish, and probably will establish, a liquor saloon at the other 
end of the bridge. They are trying to do that all along the West 
Virginia border. They are putting saloons in Maryland; and with 
frequent railroad trains, with the automobile now a fixed success, the 
thing becomes complex, and no State is going to be able to success- 
fully enforce its laws as long as these things are permitted to exist 
upon the border of that State, however intently they may try to do it. 
When you kill the liquor trust, that is going to do it, and that is 
the only thing that wnl do it. 

We are having a very splendid experience in Wheeling, W. Va., 
at the present time showing how prohibition kills the State. That 
was to be the downfall of Wheeling, the business of Wheeling was 
going to be ruined, if these breweries were moved out. Workmen 
would be out of employment ; but just now, at the present time, the 
Eaymont Brewing Co., which is the brewing institution of that 
State, instead of going out of business, has put $500,000 of new 
capital into the business, and instead of running a brewing house 
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there they are going to run a packing house ; and instead of employ- 
ing 40 to 50 men, they are going to employ from 400 to 600 men. 
That is the way Wheeling is being killed, and people enjoy being 
killed that way. 

Now just one other fact, gentlemen, and then I think I have 
gotten out of my system all that is necessary for my own personal 
comfort. Delaware has been dry in two counties for a number of 
years — Kent and Sussex. The last Legislature of Delaware passed 
what is known as the Hazel law. The Hazel law forbids the ship- 
ment of liquors into the State at ail, but permits a person to carry m 
not to exceed one gallon for his own use m 24 hours. A gallon a day 
was thought to be enough for the Delaware people. They could not 
ship it in, but had to go and bring it in. The result was that the 
express company offices and the railroad freight offices along our 
border counties became jug depots. They would ship liquor just as 
close to the Delaware line as it was possible to get to a receiving sta- 
tion, and then by automobiles and carts and mule-back the citizens of 
Delaware would come and carry the supplies on over the border. Of 
course, it is pretty hard for a man like Senator Borah, coming from 
a great State six or seven hundred miles long, to understand how we 
are packed in down here; but when you remember that Delaware is 
so small that a person has to be careful not to fall out of it, you can 
understand how these questions will come up. We have done the best 
we can, having passed a prohibition law for these eastern counties, 
and we hope that we have moved the distance back a little where the 
Delaware folks will have to go for their liquor supplies. But while 
we have used our best endeavors in States that have tried prohibition, 
on account of border interference, on account of the fact that the 
liquor traffic is the biggest trust that there is in America to-day and 
the meanest trust, we can not control it without Federal legislation. 
I think it is almost impossible for people to talk about trusts without 
using language not fit for general consumption, and this is one of 
them ; and the solution of this liquor problem is not attempted regu- 
lation but absolute annihilation. 

Mrs. Ellis. I have the pleasure to introduce Miss Helen Hood, 
of Illinois, who will be our next speaker. 

STATEUENT OF MISS HELEN HOOD, PEESIBENT OF THE WOMAN'S 
CHEISTIAN TEMPEEANCE UNION OF ILLINOIS. 

Miss Hood. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am glad to represent 
a State that has had two great commoners, Lincoln and Frances 
Willard. In that State we have problems like they have in New 
York and Pennsylvania and Ohio; and a week ago, last Tuesday, 
the greatest liquor battle that was ever fought in any State was 
fought in Illinois, where the clear-cut issue was whether the people 
should have saloons or not. In 249 townships we fought it out. 
Heretofore only one wing of the people have been at the ballot 
boxes, but last Tuesday two wings, the men and the women, together 
fought out the question in 249 townships. 

We have 12,759 saloons in Illinois, of which Chicago has over 
7,489. Chicago is the clearing house of all the nations of the earth, 
and Peoria is the place where the largest revenue tax is paid for the 
destruction of those people. The question has been fought in many 
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towns and many cities within the last five years and there has been 
an increased sentiment in every city of every importance that there 
must be larger areas of civic and municipal betterment and cleaner 
conditions. 

Illinois recognizes, as other States do, that its most valuable asset 
is its citizenship. We are a rich State. We have much that makes 
us a rich State, but the men and women of Illinois recognize that the 
most valuable factor to increase the wealth of that great State is a 
straight, clean, true, upright citizenship, and therefore we made 
our fight last Tuesday; and we added 22 new "dry" counties, making 
more than one-half Illinois under local prohibition. We aclded 119 
new cities and villages to the " dry " column. Eleven of the largest 
cities of the State, outside of Chicago, were swung into line. There 
was not one of those cities, Mr. Chairman, but what had realized 
to the fullest the increase in the taxes, the increase in the care of 
the paupers and criminals. They had found by close examination 
that these things have been on a constant increase. Illinois in 21 
years has increased its population one and one-half times. Its ap- 
propriations from the legislature in that time for the care of the 
product of the saloons in the jails and penitentiaries, in the insane 
asylums, and in the places where little children have been brought, 
is 75 per cent, and the amount that has been increased during those 
21 years for the care of the products of the saloons is 10 times more 
than the increase of its population. Therefore, we felt that the 
battle was on, and we have made it a signal victory. 

Next Tuesday 30 large cities will enter into the contest again. I 
want to say that in Chicago the question was not directly upon the 
ballot. The women there, 164,000 of them, voted directly for alder- 
men in 35 wards. They retired seven who had various unsavory 
records. The man whose name is known from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, a man who has been seated for over 20 years in the council 
of our city by the most vicious, corrupting, demoralizing process that 
any city in this country can show, had his majority cut down for the 
first time more than one-half. Hfe was reelected, but we have marked 
the day in Chicago when no such men will again be returned to the 
council of the city of Chicago. 

Out of the 200,000 people that directly voted upon the question of 
the saloon outside of the city of Chicago 73 per cent were women 
who voted directly for no-license. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw yesterday in the daily papers that the Illi- 
nois Congressmen, every one of them, had been presented by the 
liauor traffic with resolutions signed by 100,000 people of Illinois, 
asking that this amendment should not pass. I am presenting to 
you to-day resolutions signed by over 101,000 people of Illinois who 
stand for the adoption of this amendment. I want to say to you, 
gentlemen, that this great fight is on, as my friend from Kentucky 
says, for the children of Illinois, for a clean condition for those 
youn^ boys and young girls to grow up in. We are the gateway in 
Illinois for many thmgs from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and if 
America is to solve out her problems right she will need the help of 
thousands of those young men and women in Chicago and Illinois. 

Therefore, on behalf of 14,000 women " white-ribboners " and in be- 
half of that over 100,000 men and women and the daily press of 
Chicago who stand with us, the leading men and women in the 
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offices and in the homes who stand with us — on behalf of this splen- 
did constituency of moral, liberty-loving men and women I ask that 
this committee shall pass this amendment. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. I wish to introduce next Rev. W. C. Shupp, of 
Missouri. 

STATEMENT OF REV. W. C. SHTTPP, SUPERHTTENDENT OF THE 

MISSOTJEI ANTISAIOON LEAGUE. 

Mr. Shupp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not wish to take any time. In fact, I am due to start back to " Busch- 
town " — St. Louis — but I wish to call attention to the fact that if 
you will look at my name you will see that it is German, and I am 
sorry that my German friends who were here this morning did not 
stay. I do not belong to the German alliance, however. 

I wish to call attention to this fact, as represented on this map, 
that not all Germans belong to the German- American Alliance, or 
those who would make a defense for the liquor traffic, for we have 
made some most decided inroads upon that German territory in our 
State. In one of the last elections, m some of the counties dominated 
absolutely by the German vote, the liquor traffic has been driven out. 
I am glad to say that the German people are moving forward on this 
problem, just lite all the rest of the folks, that a lot of us like Shupp, 
Schlitz, Pabst, and Busch — ^they all sound alike — stand on the other 
side of this question. 

In my State we have 77 entirely dry counties, and we have pending 
a law now, passed by the last legislature but held up — the full county 
unit law — that those engaged in the fight in the house and senate 
last year say would drive Sie liquor traffic into the last six or seven 
counties of the State. After that we will come squarely up a^inst 
the problem of the big city of St. Louis, the biggest brewery city in 
the world. I do not speak it with pride at all, I assure you, but it is 
a problem that St. Louis can not solve. No large city of the size of 
St. Louis or larger can solve its own problems at all. It depends 
absolutely on the man passing by from Jerusalem to Jericho to come 
and help, because we have fallen among thieves. I need not discuss 
that with this intelligent committee at all. We are not looking only 
to the people of Missouri for help, because Missouri itself is not big 
enough to solve the problem of St. Louis. This liquor question may 
be entirely a local question, but you know of course that it is ab- 
solutely impossible of solution by the city of St. Louis, and we are 
depending for the final solution of this liquor problem in these big 
cities upon the whole strength of the whole nation. And that is the 
reason we are to-day asking for the submission of this resolution to 
the States to the end that we may bring to bear upon our worst cen- 
ters the best and strongest moral influences of our rural sections and 
our smaller cities. 

The question has been very seriously raised as to whether State 
rights would not be interf erred with by this act.^ Let me state 
frankly that State rights have been most seriously interf ered with 
by the liquor traffic. State rights have been most seriously inter- 
fered with by the Federal Government backing up, as it has under 
present conditions, the liquor traffic, which has prevented State after 
State from enforcing the will of its own people as expressed in the 
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ballot box ; and the result is that we are asking to-day that the 
States be given the right to speak on this question m the most demo- 
cratic manner possible, by giving the legislatures an opportunity to 
speak on the question of whether the liquor traflJc shall continue in 
America as a whole or not; and we contend from the standpoint of 
State rights that this committee should, as we expect you will, sub- 
mit to Congress and Congress will submit to this Union the whole 
problem of the liquor traffic. 

Mrs. Ellis. I would like to present Mrs. Stevenson, president of 
the Massachusetts Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. K. I. STEVENSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION OP MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Mrs. Stevenson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is utterly im- 
possible that anything could be said here that is not in the line of 
cumulative testimony, because it seems to me, and I think it must to 
you, that the ground has been fully covered, and yet I am glad of the 
opportunity to bring from the 10,000 " white- ribboners " of Massa- 
chusetts some cumulative evidence from the State of Massachusetts as 
a whole, and what I feel — I am sure — is the sentiment of the ^m- 
perance men and women of the State, that we must, have help from 
the National Government in workitig out our problem. 

State rights must sometimes be seemingly interfered with in order 
that they may really be protected. There must be help from the 
National Government in order that the State may carry out its own 
policies. That has been said in different ways here to-day. But in 
Massachusetts we have an object lesson in a State three-fourths of 
the area of which is under local prohibition. Every year, I am sorry 
to say it is every year, because I think our national election is a thing 
that might well be done away with^— but every year the men citizens 
of the State say at the ballot box whether or not the saloon shall 
have a legal right to exist, and in that annual election the area hardly 
ever vanes from year to year. Sometimes the town that has voted 
for license heretofore swings into the " no " column, and sometimes 
a reverse swing is made; but we have fairly kept that average of 
three-fourths of the area and more than half of the population under 
local prohibition. I want to state that we have found the most 
limited, narrow, and ineffective form of no-license better than license, 
yet we have found ourselves constantly hampered in carrying out 
what is the real wish of the people in the enforcement of the law, 
because the liquor traffic in Massachusetts (as it is in the other 
States) concentrates on some point where liquor may be brought from 
other States to ours. We find the same thing existing between Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New York. No-license areas along these 
border lines are constantly being invaded because of the existence of 
licensed saloons over the line. 

I remember Mrs. Hunt used to say Massachusetts was never doing 
moi*e for the world than at the present time, only she was doing it 
in some other part of the country. You remember it has been said 
that Massachusetts was skimmed three times to make the State of 
Iowa, and there has been a good deal of skimming done for other 
States as well as Iowa. There has been a constant influx of people 
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from other parts of the world, which has made it practically impossi- 
ble for us to go ahead as fast as have other parts of the country. But 
the sentiment is still largely in the ascendancy for prohibition in the 
State as evidenced by the fact that there have come resolutions and 
memorials in great numbers from hundreds of meetings all t)ver the 
State. Petitions have been sent in from all over the State asking that 
this resolution be passed by our National Government, and that 
the Nation undertake to help the States in carrying out this ques- 
tion, which can not be settled within State lines, but which is nation- 
wide and world-wide in its scope. Therefore, we come to you tq-day 
asking that you will consider Massachusetts and all the other States. 
I confess frankly that we have not moved very rapidly, but when 
this question shall be referred back to Massachusetts. I believe it 
will be one of the 36 States that will at once ratify tne resolution. 
I am sure that the temperance people will be very glad to be reckoned 
in the minority and to have the rights of the majority rule over the 
minority if the will of the people is to become the law of the land. 
We believe in the rights of the majority, but in the meantime we are 
working to educate, and we believe that we will educate them up to 
our view of the question which they do not have to-day. 

This is a question of the preservation of our nation; it is a ques- 
tion of the preservation of our eflSciency, the preservation of our 
national life on a higher plane, which will result in the preservation 
of our industries and our ascendancy in the great world affairs of 
to-day. Lord Roseberry said years ago that if Great Britain did 
not settle the drink traffic, then the drink traffic would settle Great 
Britain ; and I am certain that Great Britain does not differ from thf. 
United States in that regard. This crisis is before us, and it must 
be met by measures which may seem somewhat drastic, but we are 
only asking that action be taken in the way provided by the people 
who framed our Constitution, that it should be amended by the 
votes of three- fourths of the States; and therefore we ask you to 
refer this question, which is more than a moral question, which is a 
civic question, which is an economic question, which has to do with 
all that enters into our manifold civilization — we ask you to refer 
it back to the people, and we believe that on their ultimate decision 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating beverages or alcoholic bev- 
erages will forever be banished from our land. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Laughbaum, 
superintendent of the Oklahoma Antisaloon League. 

STATEMENT OF MR. H. T. LAUGHBAUM, SUPERINTENDENT OF 

THE OKLAHOMA ANTISALOON LEAGUE. 

Mr. Laughbaum. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I come from a State which was not raised on the bottle. It was 
born a i3rohibition State. We have in Oklahoma some 60,000 In- 
dians. The Congress of the United States when they passed the 
enabling act, enabling Oklahoma and Indian Territory to form a 
State, wrote into that enabling act a 21-year prohibition clause for 
the Indian Territory and all Indian reservations in the Oklahoma 
Territory that were reservations on January 1, 1906. In this pro- 
hibition clause which Congress wrote into the enabling act, they pro- 
hibited the sale or advertisement or soliciting of, and the carrying of. 
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intoxicating liquors into the Indian country. The State of Okla- 
homa when they adopted their constitution submitted this proposi- 
tion as a separate ordinance along with the constitution for the whole 
State, and the State adopted the same by over 18,000 majority. That 
was in 1907. In 1910 the organized liquor traffic from outside of the 
State came within the boundaries of our State and again brought 
on an election under the initiative and referendum to strike this pro- 
hibition clause from our constitution, but we defeated that proposed 
whisky amendment by over 24,000 majority. 

The Supreme Court of the United States since then has held that 
the old Federal prohibition law still prevails in the Indian Territory, 
a part of Oklahoma, so in that part of our State — one-half of our 
State — ^we have a Federal prohibition law and State prohibition laws. 
Under the Federal law it is impossible for a railroad company or an 
express company or any other common carrier to carry a shipment 
of intoxicating liquor into the Indian country, but in spite of that the 
organized liquor traffic outside of the State still ships it in in trunks 
by express, and in all manners, shapes, and forms. 

In the State of Oklahoma our citizens generally obey the law. We 
have over 500 newspapers published within the boundaries of our 
State and not one of them carries a liquor advertisement. We can 
carry an Oklahoma newspaper into our homes and our little boys and 
little girls do not see a picture of a whisky bottle or a beer bottle 
in an Oklahoma newspaper. Nowhere within the boundaries of the 
State of Oklahoma is there to be found a liquor advertisement upon 
the side of a building or a billboard or a fence. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this prohibition law, notwithstanding the 21-year prohibition 
clause in the Indian country, which was held to be constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, which prohibits the ad- 
vertising and soliciting of intoxicating liquors within the bound- 
aries of our State, the organized liquor traffic of the other States fills 
that country with their price lists through the United States mail. 

I took that matter up with the honorable Postmaster General once, 
and asked him if it was not possible for him to make an order in that 
department prohibiting the use of the mails to the liquor traffic to 
send their price lists and their letters soliciting the purchase of 
liquors within the Indian country. The honorable Postmaster Gen- 
eral, replying, said that he was powerless until Congress should act. 
We have a law in Oklahoma which prohibits the sale of intoxicating 
liquor to minors, making it a felony with a maximum penalty of 
$2,000 fine and five years in the State penitentiary. I am the super- 
intendent of the temperance department of the State Sunday School 
Association. On Sunday, the 9th day of last February, which is 
temperance Sunday, 5,780 Sunday school scholars signed the total 
abstinence pledge. Yet through tlfie mails come these price lists and 
these letters, and you will find a letter sometimes coming to a boy 
12 or 13 years of age. I know one case where a letter came to a boy 
only 11 years old, and in one of those letters they said that if he 
would sign the inclosed card and mail it to a Louisville (Ky.) dis- 
tillery, they would send him by express, prepaid, one quart of whisk\^ 
free of charge, and that he might use it and, if he liked the brand 
and would send them so many dollars, they would send him so many 
quarts of the same brand. 
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I know of one instance — and we took it up with the department 
here — where a little boy 11 years of age got hold of one of those cards 
and sent and got a quart of whisky. He never had tasted whisky in 
his life before, but he got some other little boys, and they together 
went into a barn and uncorked this whisky and drank it all together 
until they all got beastly drunk. 

Now, how long is this nation, called a Christian Nation, going to 
stand idly by and let this great organized vice, the liquor traffic, de- 
bauch our boys and girls ? 

Mr. HoBSON. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Laughbaum. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HoBSON. That is a very interesting piece of testimony, about 
the furnishing of liquor free to boys. Investigations throughout the 
country indicate that as a fixed business the liquor interests have 
adopted the policy of developing the appetite in the boys, and when 
the boys have not any money with which to buy they will give it to 
them iree. 

Mr. Laughbaum. That is true; they give it out in little nursing 
bottles. 

Mr. Hobson. I want to ask if your investigations in Oklahonia 
have disclosed the running of " blind tigers " which would supply 
boys free, utilizing the human agency, as well as the mails and ex- 
press? 

Mr. Laughbaum. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. HoBSON. If you ascertain that fact, I wish you would let us 
hear from you. 

Mr. Laughbaum. Now, on the list that the distillers send out from, 
they have your name, and they give you a number, and they send the 
price lists and letters, and so on, to you with the number on the re- 
turn card. If you sign that post card and mail it back to them, then 
they send you the liquor by getting your address from the number 
that they have back yonder, and when you mail that post card in the 
post office nobody knows where it comes from, because it has a number 
on it, and they have that registered back yonder. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borah] will remember — I think it 
was in the fall of 1911 that I was out there in a campaign — ^he will 
remember that there was one liquor advertisement in the Idaho news- 
papers where they had a picture of Uncle Sam and the statement 
"" tJncle Sam is our partner." Now, we are coming here to try to get 
Uncle Sam to dissolve that partnership. That is what we are here 
for. 

Now, Oklahoma — I speak this with shame to our Government — 
Oklahoma, where this Congress has passed a thorough prohibition 
law, where they have a 21-year prohibition clause for the Indian 
Territory which is a part ot my State — I have now in my desk in 
Oklahoma City the names of several hundred men and women 
within that Indian country that have paid the special liquor-tax 
receipts signed July 1, 1913, issued by this Government of ours, 
that knows that they have a Federal law which prohibits the intro- 
duction of liquor into that State or into that country. Now, is it 
not time for men of intelligence and education to stop that ? 

In II Chronicles, seventh chapter, fourteenth verse, it says: "li 
My people, which are called by My name, shall humble themselveri, 
and pray, and seek My face, and turn from their wicked ways : then 
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will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal 
their land." 

Now, we have only one national sin in America, and that is the 
legalized liquor traffic. This nation of ours does not legalize pros- 
titution, gambling, murder, or any other sin or vice, and I believe 
that this nation and the Congress of the United States, as well as 
the people of this nation, are ready to get rid of this great national 
sin and undo the organized liquor traffic. 

Mrs. Ellis. It is with great pleasure that I introduce the president 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of West Virginia, Mrs. 
li. L. Yost. 

STATEMENT OF MES. L. L. YOST, PEESIDENT OF THE WOMAN'S 
CHEISTIAN TEMPEEANCE UNION OF WEST VIEGINIA. 

Mrs. Yost. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we represent West Vir- 
ginia, and we are very proud of it. We represent not only organ- 
ized womanhood, organized for the express purpose of overthrowing 
the legalized liquor traffic, which is wholly wrong, but we also rep- 
resent many other organizations, which are organizations of both 
ment and women^ for the betterment of the State, both from an 
economic standpomt and from a social standpoint. I want to em- 
phasize the fact that West Virginia has registered the vote of 92,000 
of the citizens of that State for a prohibition law that will take effect 
at midnight June 30. We know with a certainty that this senti- 
ment is expressed for national prohil^ition ; we know and can speak 
for the manufacturing class almost as a whole in West Virginia for 
national prohibition ; and we do believe that this committee ought to 
feel that West Virginia begs arid prays that they will recommend 
the submission of this question to the people. 

Senator Borah. Mr. Dinwiddle, sometime before this hearing 
closes I wish that we could have a more thorough presentation oi 
data with reference to the interstate-commerce feature of this traffic ; 
that is, the organization which the gentleman from West Virginia 
spoke of, the trust, etc., and the fact that all these immense concerns 
do business- outside of the State in which they are located, and that 
they could not exist except as an interstate affair. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. We will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Laughbaum. I would like to add one statement there. There 
were 52 mail sacks that came in in one day to the Oklahoma City 
post office from one of these whisky houses. 

Senator Borah. What we would like to have is the number of 
these big concerns, and the manner in which they do business, to 
show that it is a national affair. 

Mr. DiNWiDDEE. I understand your point. Senator, and we wiU be 
very glad to do that. 

Is Eev. S. E. Nicholson here? Mr. Nicholson represents the 
Friends — ^the Quakers, as we sometimes call them — the Friends' 
General Board of Temperance in this country. I want to put that 
in the record, that Mr. Nicholson has been here to-day but could not 
be called on this morning. He testified to the fact yesterday that 
practically all of his people were unanimously in favor of, in heart- 
iest sympathy withj this proposed amendment, and asks for its 
favoraMe report and its passage by Congress. 
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In this connection, while I am on my feet, without taking any 
time from the next speaker, I wish to ssy that I have been asked by 
the General Temperance Board of Baptists of North America, the 
general convention of the Baptist Church, to say a word for them 
to-day, and to put them on record oflScially as favoring the passage 
of this proposition. 

In the absence of Mr. Nicholson, I want to call on Mr. H. N. 
Pringle, for many years a citizen of Maine — and I presume still a 
citizen of Maine — but with headquarters in this city, representing the 
International Reform Bureau. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HENET N. FEINOLE, EEFEESENTING THE 
CHEISTIAN CIVIC LEAOUE OF MAINE, AND THE INTEENA- 
TIONAL EEFOEM BVEEAU, WASHINOTON, D. C. 

Mr. Pringle. In my work last year I was called into many towns 
and cities in 14 States, where I witnessed a peculiar situation that 
can not be remedied so far as I perceive except by such legislation as 
this resolution would provide if adopted; namely, towns and States 
under municipal, county, or State-wide prohibition, where there are 
efforts to suppress the legalized liquor traffic, thwarted in large part 
or almost entirely by neighboring towns across the State line whose 
policy is the opposite, and which, as a matter of business, had placed 
their saloons, often not in the center of those neighboring towns, but 
where they could be reached by short walks across a bridge or by 
5-cent trolley-car fare from these neighboring towns that were 
under local, county, or State-wide prohibition. I have a document 
here pertaining to the same situation in Maine, where for 12 years I 
was secretary of the Christian Civic League of Maine, which shows 
in itemized form for three months, giving the amount per day in 
each month subdivided by each kind of liquor, spirituous, vinous 
or malt, an importation of 7,765 barrels, 659 kegs, 2.858 cases; of 
which the spirits included, exclusive of malt and a small amount of 
vinous liquors, 330 barrels, 120 kegs, 1,177 cases; and that importa- 
tion of liquor was permitted by the United States authorities, which 
had rendered unconstitutional a part of our law prohibiting from the 
State for unlawful sale intoxicating liquors of all kinds. 

In that instance and place these liquors were being delivered sur- 
reptitiously, at night, on Sundays, and certain times by connivance 
of station agents with the lawbreakers who were bringing in this 

•eat amount of liquor in that space of time to a town which has, I 

ilieve, the largest foreign population — a te^ile manufacturing 
town — of any city in Maine. And, further, as an instance of the re- 
lationship of the State which tries to carry out sincerely a policy of 
prohibition of the beverage-liquor traffic and the convict with the 
United States Government, Sheriff Thurlow, of Houlton, Me., seized 
liquors addressed to a dealer with a record of numerous convictions 
for violation of the liquor laws, and the sheriff was arrested for 
interfering with Federal authority. He was brought into the United 
States court in the State, and then at the last trial he was here in 
Washington. One thousand dollars has been expended by him, $300 
of which was on the last trial, which the sheriff personally paid, and 
he told me then that he escaped jSne and imprisonment, or both, by 
the United States for seizing that liquor addressed to a convicted 
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rum seller in Houlton, Me., on a technicality in the court in Washing- 
ton. 

The United States Government has a duty to discharge toward its 
citizens in other matters than material issues, and that recognition is 
indicated in the different attitudes at this time. There are great 
projects in reclamation and for abating disease, more in stock ani- 
mals than in persons, and also in regard to industrial safety, and in 
various other ways. But the old idea that the Government existed 
principally in material matters is well illustrated across the corridor 
in the Committee on Appropriations in the decorations over the door ; 
Minerva, a shield, a stand of arms, at one side, and the cannon, with 
ammunition piled, at the other side of the goddess of war. That 
was the old idea of what appropriations were for, to fight; and that 
is now a part of the Nation's duty to protect this country, and the 
first duty; but in these other matters much is being done, and the 
appeal here is for the Nation to recognize its obligation to man- 
hood, especially to unprotected womanhood and childhood, to pro- 
tect exploited humanity against those persons who are conducting 
as a business for profit — a large imusual profit, according to invest- 
ments — the exploitation and degradation of humanity, with all the 
resulting havoc and shame and loss and pain that has been pictured 
here to-day by others who have presented this subject. 

I want to suggest this fact, which has not been mentioned in the 
hearings. Other matters of legislation call for large sums of money 
to be expended with which to carry them into effect. When you 
gave money to the Klamath project in the Northwest or the great 
fioosevelt and Pathfinder irrigation projects and the great water- 
power projects, you provided for hundreds of millions of dollars 
altogether, and so for all other work that is carried on, ungrudgingly 
and generously, according to the means and demands as Congress 
fixes the amount; but if this legislation is granted, assuming that in 
the meantime the Government will dissolve this suggested improper 
partnership with the liquor trafiic in the matter of the internal- 
revenue tax of $225,000,000 a year — assuming that the partnership, 
if such it may be properly designated, is dissolved, then this legis- 
lation proposed will benefit the people at large without the appro- 
priation of any considerable or of any amount if the machinery of 
the Government can put this into effect ; and it has been plainly men- 
tioned and reiterated here that the proposal is not to throw the en- 
forcement of the law for the control and the abatement — ^the exter- 
mination of the liquor traffic — onto the Federal Government, but to 
leave the States free and unhampered in this great work for 
humanity. 

Mrs. Ellis. I would like to present Mrs. Thacher, superintendent 
of the work for soldiers and sailors in the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 

STATEUENT OF MES. £. H. THACHEE, OF THE WOMAN'S CHEIS- 
TIAN TEMPEEANCE UNION OF NEW JEESEY. 

Mrs. Thacher. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
represent New Jersey, with more than 12,000 members of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Of course, you know where 
New Jersey is situated, between New York State and Pennsylvania* 
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The Chair3ian. It is very much on the map just now. 

Mrs. Thacher. It certainly is, and we intend to keep it on the 
map, because we are going to have State- wide prohibition, and we 
want protection from New York City and Philadelphia; and so 1 
come here to-day to ask you to submit this resolution, to take it 
out from the committee and give it to the nation, so that New 
Jersey shall have a chance. Certainly, with the President of the 
United States coming from New Jersey, we think that you should 
give us a chance to enjforce our own laws. 

I also want to ask the committee to do this for the sake of the 
sailors and soldiers of the United States, the boys of the Army and 
Navy. Perhaps you do not know that we have some boys in the 
drum corps studying to be buglers and those who are buglers or 
drummers that are between the ages of 16 and 17 years, and also 
that we have a very great many soldiers and sailors who are under 
21 years of age with habits unformed. 

Mr. HoBSON. Will Mrs. Thacher allow me to interrupt her ? 

Mrs. Thacher. Yes. 

Mr. HoBSON. I wish to inform her that an investigation was made 
of the Atlantic fleet in commission as to the ages, and the average 
age, all sailors included, is less than 21 years. 

Mrs. Thacher. I have traveled from one end of this country to 
the other; I have visited the forts and battleships and have been in 
the National Soldiers' Home, all of them, and very many times, 
also, into the State homes, and as I go among these men, these wards 
of our Nation, many, many of them have pleaded with me that they 
shall have more protection from this evil than they have had in the 
past; and so, for the Nation's defenders, I ask that you will allow 
this bill to go out from the committee to the country. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Mr. Chairman, since the subject of the Army and 
Navy has been broached — ^I intended to speak of it later on, but I can 
not forbear from adding a word that I think you will not leel is out 
of place, and that my auditors will not feel is out of place — I feel that 
I would like to put on the record our most sincere appreciation of 
the recent act of the Secretary of the Nayv in abolishing the use of 
liquors in an order that not only commends itself to the temperance 
people of this country, but, I think, is in thorough accord with the 
best business judgment of the times. The men that run the ships 
that represent an outlay of ten or fifteen millions of dollars and 
carry the lives of six or seven hundred men ought to be in possession 
of their senses all the time ; and it was in the interest of that sort of 
thing that Secretary Daniels issued that order putting the officers of 
the Navy on a par with the men in the ranks. 

I now want to introduce a business man, a man of affairs from the 
city of Baltimore, Mr. William F. Cochran, member of our national 
headquarters and a member of the Maryland Anti-Saloon League. 

STATEMENT OF ME. WILLIAM F. COCHEAN, OF THE MAEYLAND 

ANTISALOON LEAGUE, BALTIMOEE, MD. 

Mr. Cochran. I speak with a great deal of reluctance here on 
this question, because when I get on the question of exploitation like 
this I am apt to be carried away and say something that perhaps is a 
little too strong. 
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I wish that I might speak particularly to what Senator Borah has 
asked us to refer to, yet I do not feel capable of doing that any more 
than to say that since the Hobson amendment was introduced I have 
witnessed among newspaper men and other men of affairs a marked 
change of front on this whole question, because up to this time they 
have always been contending that prohibition could not be made to 
prohibit ; but they see now, and are sincere about it, that it can be 
made prohibitory by the act of the United States, by the Federal 
Government, and there has come about a widespread feeling that this 
thing is going to happen. Only recently a newspaper man from the 
middle county of my State, the owner of a paper, told me that within 
the next ten years he looked to see this whole question removed, and 
he was going to bring his paper out in the interest of it. All along 
the line there seems to be a changed attitude on the subject, as I see 
it, among business men. 

I happen to be among that class which lived at the expense of the 
great exploited army of toilers, and I am making it my business in 
my life to try to make some restitution to those who have created the 
wealth, and perhaps it is because I feel, as I understand Senator 
Borah has said, that until this question of the liquor matter is solved 
we can not expect to s(dve our industrial problems, that I am particu- 
larly interested in this because I am concerned about that great army 
of toilers who are not only exploited for this traffic but exploited by 
those who try to get their labor at the lowest possible price. I am 
concerned about them, and I know of no better way of making resti- 
tution to them than by fighting to protect fhem from this traffic and 
helping to keep their minds clear and strong so that they shall be 
able to organize for their own self -protection, so that they shall hear 
with clear brains and clear minds the call of the agitator, if you 
Dlease, who bids them organize for their own self -protection and to 
nght lor their own interests. 

Perhaps what I have said sounds a little radical, but I find that 
when I speak on this temperance question I can not leave these other 
industrial questions alone. When I started in three or four years 
ago talking on the 'temperance question, I felt pretty strongly the 
reproaches of those who could not see the thing my way, but now I 
find that it is easy to stand for them. As one moves on, some of the 
more serious questions which lie beyond this question come up, and 
men are saying " Leave these industrial Questions alone ; we are with 
you on this." That is just expressive oi the way people are taking 
this now, as very much less radical, as some of the bigger things come 
in sight. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. I would like to ask Miss Khoads to say just a 
word for Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT OF HISS BEBECCA NAOMI BHOADS, OF FENNSTL- 

VANIA. 

Miss Khoads. I do not know that I have ever spoken in public this 
way before, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, but I wish to say that I 
represent in the State of Pennsylvania 34,000 " white-ribboners," and 
th^ are very much in earnest there. 

Our State has been called the blackest State in the Union because 
we have only about four counties that are dry ; but the fifth has come 
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in just recently, and I think that since this Hobson resolution has 
come up I have noticed a great awakening, because, as the gentleman 
has said just now, "Now we are with you because you are doing 
that." Before, when you would go to men to get them to sign peti- 
tions against local license, they did not want to do it; but now when 
you ask them instead of that to write telegrams and send letters to 
these gentlemen here — and many of them have been written — ^they 
are glad to do so. They say " We are with you now, because this is 
a national question; this is what you should have been doing long 
ago." I am sure that we do not realize how many men who seem 
to be opposed to this movement are really in favor of it when it comes 
to a national issue. 

I do not know whether it has been brought to your attention here — 
I have not heard it — ^but I notice that our Pittsburgh Board of Trade 
has just rcently passed a resolution asking Congress that it act 
favorably on this matter, and I do most earnestly ask, on behalf of 
all these people that I know are working so hard for it, that you will 
report this resolution favorably. That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. There are two gentlemen present who represent a 
section of our population that feels very keenly on this question. I 
do not ko^ji^ whether they want to speak or not. 

Mr. HoRTON. Just a word or two. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. I will call on Mr. Morris, a colored minister from 
Norfolk, Va., and I am sure if you have ever heard him you will want 
to hear him again. He has asKed the privilege of saying a word for 
his race, which is evidently interested m this question. 

STATEMENT OF ME. SANFOED B. HOETON, OF WASHINGTON, D. C, 
SECEETAEY OF THE COLUMBIA EEUGIOUS LIBEETY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mr. HoRTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
question of prohibition has long since ceased to be coniBned to the 
realm of enthusiastic sentimentalists. The attitude of the moral 
forces of this country being so well known it is not necessary at this 
time to discuss the subject from the purely religious viewpoint. The 
liquor traffic affects matters of purely civic consequence, and I take 
it that this side of the question would be more apropos, perhaps, 
before a committee of lawmakers. 

A few months ago the president of the National Betail Liquor 
Dealers' Association of America said in his address that in the last 
seven years returns from the liquor industries in the United States 
have amounted to fifteen thousand millions of dollars, or more than 
all the gold mined since Columbus discovered America. On the other 
hand, what has been the toll in life in these seven years, and what 
has been the misery and woe directly traceable to the liquor traffic? 
Statisticians tell us that every two days "King Alcohol" kills as 
many persons as went down on the Titanic two years ago this month. 
This means that more than 700,000 deaths occurred during the seven 
years when this well-nigh outlawed business was paying into Na- 
tional and State coffers fifteen thousand millions of dollars for the 
privilege. 

In this connection, I call your attention to a significant editorial 
from a liquor dealers' journal: 
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The fact of failure to enforce is no argnnient against even the expediency, 
much less against the moral issue involved. The case of the liquor traffic is 
called for adjudication by the American people and must be ready for trial. 
Other cases may be called later, but the one before the court can not be post- 
poned. ♦ ♦ ♦ There are billions of property involved ♦ * ♦ but when 
the people decide that the truth is beinj? told about the alcoholic liquor trade 
the money value will not count, for conscience aroused puts the value of a man 
above all other things. 

• 

It will be seen from this that the liquor interests see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, and, as the editorial in question intimates, the liquor 
business is largely to blame on account of its lawlessness. But how 
can the spirit of lawlessness ever be divorced from the spirit of al- 
cohol? 

In the United States, gentlemen, prohibition obtains in nine States — 
Kansas, Maine, North Dakota, West Virginia (constitutional provi- 
sion), Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Oklahoma, North Carolina. 
All the rest of the States are to a greater or less extent living under 
local-option legislation. But, notwithstanding these facts, we are 
told by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year ending 
June 30, 1913, that the use of whisky has doubled in the Is/st 15 years; 
that the situation demands increase of employees and salaries in 
order to take care of the revenue business of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The commissioner's bureau requires a total of 283 em- 
ployees, at an annual salaryof $372,040. It might be claimed by the 
liquor interests that this is an evidence that prohibition does not 
prohibit. On the other hand, we answer that this is an evidence of 
the determination of the liquor dealers to carry on their nefarious 
business without respect of the laws bearing upon the subject. For 
this reason the strong arm of the National Government is needed to 
cope with this gigantic and lawless foe of humanity. The desira- 
bility of National over State prohibition is well put in the following 
language of the editor of the Outlook magazine : 

The advantiiges of National prohibition over Str.te in-ohibition i\u\y ]>e stated 
as follows: Imiiortation fnin outside the borders of the country conld be 
prevented as well as the transportation of liquor from one State to another. 
Placing the suppression of the liquor t rattle in Feileral bands would further- 
more eliminate local liquor selling, just as FedenU taxation of liquor produc- 
tion has so effectively prevented the operation of illicit stills throughout the 
country. Federal prohibition, if effective, would take away the chief weapon 
and the chief opiwrtunity for corrujition from the local iiolitician of undesirable 
tendencies. The que^^stion of National proliibition is one which we expect to 
see brought before the country with increasing:: insists nee. 

You gentlemen are doubtless cognizant of the fact that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Hon. Josephus Daniels, has issued an order declar- 
ing for a " dry " Navy beginning July 1. You are also doubtless 
aware of the stand taKen by the honorable Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Mr. Cato Sells, who has instructed the employees under him 
to do all they can to " save the American Indian from the curse of 
whisky." I take it that you are also abreast of the fact that great 
railroad systems are ordering total abstinence on the part of their 
employees on or off duty on the ground of responsibility to the travel- 
ing public. In addition to this, we may point to the fact that the 
nations of Europe are grappling with the prohibition question as 
never before. In the case of Russia the Czar has recently demanded 
that the oifoials of the empire take immediate steps to outlaw the 
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trade in vodka, believing that the revenue derived from its sale 
($500,000,000) can be raised from some other taxable source. 

In the light of these facts it would seem that the United States of 
America, the beacon-light of the world, in matters affecting progress 
and morals, should, without further delay, throttle this deadly enemy 
of God and man. 

As to the legal warrant for national prohibition, a few references 
to the many decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and of the State courts will suffice to show that you will be in 
harmony with the American judicial conscience. Permit me, there- 
fore, to call your attention to the following excerpts from opinions 
handed down by the courts : 

It is uot uecessary for the sake of justifying the State legislation now under 
consideration to array the appalling statistics of misery, pauperism, and crime 
which have their origin in the use or abuse of ardent spirits. (U. S. Supreme 
Court, Mugler v, Kansas, 123 U. S., 295.) 

No one possesses an inalienable or constitutional right to keep a saloon for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. (The State v. Gerhardt, 146 Ind., 439, at par. 
462.) 

If the public safety or the public morals require the discontinuance of any 
manufacture or traffic, the hand of the legislature can not be stayed from pro- 
viding for its discontinuance by any incidental inconvenience which individuals 
or corporations may suffer. (Beer Co. v. Massachusetts, 97 U. S., 32.) 

It is said that ** What a man shall drink, equally with what he shall eat, is 
uot properly matter for legislation." There is in this position an assumption 
of a fact which does not exist, that when liquors are taken in excess the in- 
juries are confined to the party offending. The injury, it is true, first falls 
upon him in his health, which the habit undermines; in his morals, which it 
weakens; and in the self-abasement, which it creates. But as it leads to neglect 
of business and waste of property and general demoralization, it affects those 
who are immediatelj' connected with and dependent upon him. (Crowley v, 
Christensen, 137 U. S., 86.) 

It (the prohibitory law) seeks to promote the general welfare by prohibit- 
ing an excessive vice which is doing more to disqualify men for self-government 
than all other influences combined. (Our House No. 2 v. The State. 4 Freeman 
(Iowa), 172.) 

It may be inquired, Why not wait until all the States shall pass 
prohibitory constitutional amendments, when there would be no 
need of a national prohibitory amendment? The answer is that 
'*A house divided against itself will fall," and that if the United 
States is to continue to be a partner in the liquor business, all the 
laws possible enacted by the State will be- nulliified thereby. As an 
economic proposition, we believe that for the welfare of the people 
national prohibition will largely solve the question of the high cost 
of living with which statesmen are now strenuously grappling. For 
these and other equally pertinent reasons, I trust this committee 
will favorably report the joint resolution under consideration. 

I thank you. 

STATEMEirr OF MB. B. S. LONOACBE, OF TAEOMA FABK, D. C, 
SECBETABT OF THE BELIGIOUS IIBEBTT ASSOCIATION OF 
NOBTH AMEBICA. 

Mr. LoNGACRE. I am the national secretary of the Eeligious Lib- 
erty Association of North America, representing a constituency of 
100,000 Seventh-Day Adventists, of whom I am proud to say that 
every one is a total abstainer ; not one is a saloon keeper. We do not 
come here as a church to demand this legislation, to ask you to help us 
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enforce church discipline. We look after that ourselves ; but we come 
here representing our church as American citizens, asking you to pro- 
tect us in the unmolested enjoyinent of our life, liberty, happiness, 
and enjoyment of our property rights, so ably set forth in the national 
Declaration of Independence as well as in the Constitution, which is 
being molested by this terrible enemy, the liquor traffic. 

I wish to add one word of testimony as a witness of how Secretary 
Daniels's order to the Navy is going to be nullified. A year ago last 
July I took a steamboat from Newport to New York. I was unable 
to get a berth and was obliged to sit up all night, as many ladies had 
to do also, and that night there were over 50 marines who came on 
that boat beastly drunk, and before we left the boat the next morning 
in New York it presented a disgraceful appearance. These men were 
so drimk that they could not walk from the boat ; and I say that the 
safety and honor of our Nation can not be intrusted to men of that 
character, who can debauch themselves in that manner ; and this or- 
der of Secretary Daniels will be nullified as long as this beverage can 
be supplied and they can obtain it. Therefore we ask you to prohibit 
the sale of this beverage so that all national as well as State laws 
can be made effective. 

As advocates of civil and religious freedom, we do not believe 
that it is inconsistent with the principles of liberty to plead for pro- 
tection under the Federal law from an enemy which has no regard 
for human rights. The promiscuous liquor traffic has sent more men, 
women, and children to untimely and hopeless graves than all th^ 
devastating wars of the past. A sacrifice of thousands of lives in 
war has some degree of justification when it is waged in behalf of 
a just cause and for self-preservation; but the* American saloon 
slaughters four times more men and women each year than there 
are soldiers in the entire national Army; and what are the benefits 
which accrue as an equivalent compensation in economic or moral 
value for this terrific death toll? Where, I ask, in the name of 
justice, are its benefits? It leaves nothing but depleted manhood and 
womanhood in its slimy trail. Its only product is every conceivable 
form of crime, debauchery, misery, sorrow, disgrace, pauperism, 
immorality, hopeless wretchedness, and ruin. 

When our forefathers established the constitutional guaranties 
for individual liberty, they did not mean thereby that each and 
every individual could do what he chose to do, irrespective of his 
neighbor's equivalent rights. Then, as now, liberty did not mean 
a free license to injure the life, liberty, happiness, and property 
of our neighbors. Every individual has a divine as well as a civil 
right under our Constitution to do what he chooses, so long as the 
exercise of that right does not lead him to infringe upon the natural 
and equal rights of others. 

But the unbridled liquor traffic impairs and destroys the life, 
liberty, happiness, and property of innocent victims who have no 
hope of protection from its merciless assaults upon them and theirs, 
unless the Federal Government makes good its pledge to them that 
it wiU protect them in the unmolested enjoyment of the inalienable 
guaranties, so nobly set forth in the National Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as well as in the Federal Constitution. 
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It has been asserted that the general Government had no right to 
legislate upon this question and force the " wet " States into submis- 
sion, provided the necessary three-fourths vote of the several States 
adopted this resolution for national prohibition. But why not be 
consistent and apply the same logic to the previous acts of Congress 
upon other questions which have been settled by this identical mode 
of procedure? To deny Congress this right now would mean that 
Congress erred when it passed the sixteenth and seventeenth amend- 
ments ; and in fact it would mean the denial of the right for Congress 
to enact any amendment at all* This constitutional form of legisla- 
tion on the part of three-fourths of the States bringing the other 
one-fourth into line upon questions of national issue was one of the 
wisest provisions which our forefathers who founded our Eepublic 
bequeathed to their posterity. It was made so the nation could rid 
itself of a great evil which might centralize itself in one locality 
like a plague and defy elimination and yet threaten the very vitals 
of the Eepublic. 

The Federal Government has already committed itself to this 
character of prohibitive legislation as to what kind of food and drink 

is to be furnished to its citizens. It has passed pure- food laws. It 
has legislated very speciiBcally upon poisons, and what use or nonuse 
the manufacturers and dealers can and can not make of them. The 
Federal Government does not allow the citizens, manufacturers, and 
dealers in any of the States in the Union to engage in the promiscuous 
use of poisonous and injurious foods or drinks. 

Science and history have both demonstrated that far more injury 
is done to the health, safety, and general welfare of society by in- 
toxicating beverages than any food or drink that is handled in the 
public market. All foods and drinks which are considered by Con- 
gress to be injurious to the health, safety, and welfare of society are 
already condemned under the enabling act of Congress to exercise the 
police power of the State in behalf of the general public in every 
State in the Union. If Congress should see fit to consider alcoholic 
beverages injurious to the public health, safety, and welfare of so- 
ciety, all that would be necessary to stop the promiscuous traffic in 
these alcoholic beverages would be for Congress to put them under 
its legislative ban, as it has already done concerning other injurious 
foods and drinks. 

But we do not ask Congress to take the responsibility in deciding 
this debatable question. All that we ask you to do is to refer the 
question back to the several States, let them decide on the referendum 

Elan, and let the majority of the people in the majority of the 
tates settle the issue for themselves. If it does not work well, the 
people will be responsible and not Congress, outside of the fact that 
it trusted the people. 

Congress has legislated also upon the manufacture and sale of 
drugs and disease germs, or bacilli, and permits and forbids the pro- 
miscuous traffic and use of the articles in harmony with its own 
regulations; and the several States can not contravene the Federal 
Statutes in the manufacture and sale of these products. 

The statutory reasons which are given why Congress has stepped 
into this domain, which is also a subject of State sovOTeignty, is 
that the abuse of the manufacture and sale of adulterated foods, 
drugs, and bacilli can not be abated and the general public protected 
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with loose and conflicting statutes prevailing in the several States. 
For the same statutory reasons we ask Congress to undertake the 
same universal responsibility concerning the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages for selfish purposes at the enormous expense of 
the health, safety, and welfare of the general public, which is en- 
dangered through its unbridled traffic. 

Congress authorizes the manufacture and sale of the most deadly 
dru^s and contagious disease bacilli. Congress prescribes the most 
cautious regulations as to how they are to be handled and the use 
that is to be made of them ; and all this is done for the sake and on 
the ground that the health, safety, and welfare of the general public 
ought to be fostered and protected by the Federal Government. The 
prime object of the central government is to foster the physical and 
intellectual development of the progeny of the nation and to protect 
them from degeneracy and destruction. A nation which neglects 
its youths and posterity destroys its own future. If a nation per- 
mits its money sharks and crime-producing agencies through lust 
and greed to demoralize and debauch its onspring by their hellish 
traffic, and does not extend a helping hand to stay the liquor mon- 
sters in their destructive work, it seals its own doom. 

If a nation extends the hand to lay hold of the blood-money and 
ill-gotten gains to replenish her own depleted coffers — depleted be- 
cause of the expenditure entailed in caring and disposing of 65 per 
cent of its criminals (the direct resultant of the liquor traffic) — and 
thus enters into partnership with these alcoholic parasites, it can be 
truthfully said of them, as it is said of a certain species of fish and 
crocodile which live and feed upon their own offspring, that they 
live to eat and drink and produce for the sake of feeding their own 
stomachs. 

The liquor traffic is invading the^ most sacred precincts of the 
nation when it ruthlessly blasts the bud and flower of the nation's 
future. It openly defies all local barriers of restraint and succeeds 
in breaking down the strongest bulwarks of the nation ; and as a last 
resort in our struggle, which is also your struggle, we ask your help 
and cooperation in this mighty conflict of six milleniums. And as 
Mordecai said to Queen Esther, so we say to you in modern phrase-* 
ology, " For if ye altogether hold your peace at this time, then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance arise to the Lord's people from 
another place; but ye and your father's government shall be de- 
stroyed : and who kiioweth whether ye are come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?" 

Mrs. Ellis. Our last speaker is Mrs. Lena Messick, president of 
the Delaware Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

STATEMENT OF MES. LENA MESSICK, PRESIDENT OF THE DELA- 
WAKE WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 

Mrs. Messick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
come from a State the larger part of which, as you know, enjoys 
prohibition. You have heard aoout my State through my Maryland 
friends. I regret that they had such a tale to tell, but nevertheless 
it was perhaps well enous^h to tell it. When we voted " dry " in my 
State there were many who said that we would return to our old 
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conditions, but we find the prohibition sentiment has grown stronger 
and stronger, until I am quite sure that there are but few to-day wno 
would care to return to the old conditions. 

Now it can not be denied that our temperance laws, like most other 
laws, are violated, but I can speak with much pride of the growing 
sentiment favoring the enforcement of our laws. 

At the last session of our legislature we enacted the Hazel law, and 
we really thought in Delaware that our troubles were over, but we 
have found since that we were mistaken. Since our sister State of 
Maryland has enacted a prohibitory law we have done much rejoic- 
ing, but I am in duty bound to come to you and tell you that in order 
to use our best endeavors to secure our State's rights we must have 
the passage of a law to amend our National Constitution by which 
we may enforce our temperance law — to give to the State an oppor- 
tunity to enforce the laws which it has enacted. 

I represent 2,000 " white-ribbon " women in Delaware. You know 
Delaware is an agricultural State, and it has a strong grange .with 
a membership of 2,500 active men and women. While we are a small 
State, we feel that if you will give us a chance you will laiow where 
we stand on this question. We will be like we were in the early 
history of this country^ we will be one of the original States, and we 
feel tfiat our people will stand with us. We only ask that you give 
us a chance to enforce our own laws. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. I will call on Rev. Charles F. Morris, of Virginia, 
as the concluding speaker this afternoon. 

STATEMENT OF REV. CHARLES F. MORRIS, OF NORFOLK, VA. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, my plea is in my face. I am here to 
give a little color to this occasion. 

I wish to say just a few words in connection with this matter, and 
I ask the privilege of having the negro put on record. The alcohol 
trade or the liquor traffic refuses to be regulated, and it therefore 
must be destroyed. I think its attitude has largely contributed to- 
ward its death. I feel that this liquor traffic should be considered 
very much as a bandit, as an outlaw. The business has been out- 
lawed in 9 States, it is well-nigh an outlaw in 10; and it seems 
to me that if every State in the Union decides it is an outlaw, it 
then becomes an outlaw national in character; and I think the 
Government of the United States should deal with the liquor ques- 
tion as a national outlaw. 

I come from a State that has recently passed an enabling act that 
will give the citizens of Virginia an opportunity to vote on the ques- 
tion m September. We have 80 out of 100 counties already dry and 
it is the consensus of opinion of everybody, " wet " . and " dry," that 
Virginia undoubtedly will pass a prohibition act for the State at the 
next election. The experience of our sister State of North Carolina, 
which is now dry, and our experience in the city of Norfolk convinces 
us that we are contending with a lawless power that needs the 
National Government to give us real protection which we must have 
if prohibition is going to be effective in Virginia. The National 
Government is the only means by which it can be protected. The 
National Government can stop lotteries all over the country. It can 
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forbid its mails being used by the lotteries; it can forbid its mails 
being used for advertising " wild-eat " mining schemes. 

Those things are insignificant in comparison with the harm done by 
the liquor traffic, and surely the National Government ought not to 
permit what I have seen time and time again, beer unloaded off an 
express car in Norfolk, another in Danville, and two in Richmond. 
Those are all on the same line, and those cars go down and are dis- 
tributed all over North Carolina. 

Last Sunday when I was going down to a church I saw the con- 
ductor of a train on the Atlantic Coast Line get off and pass half a 
dollar to the station agent, and I saw the station agent go in and get 
a couple of bottles of liquor that were wrapped up in paper and 
pass them to the conductor, and I saw the porter go and take them 
«nd put them in the closet. 

The railroad hands on the road are practically the distributing 
agents of all the distilleries. No law of the State can prevent that. 
It takes the National Government, that absolutely prohibits lotteries, 
that prohibits all of these " wild-cat " schemes, to prohibit that sort of 
ihLag. The Government has broken up the illicit selling of liquor, 
so that no matter how ineffective our cities are in suppressing the 
liquor traffic the Government gets the tax. 

An investigation now going on shows that there are 85 places in 
the city of Norfolk that pay a Government tax for the sale of liquor^ 
but they pay no tax to the city. The city can be corrupted — the city 
is corrupted — in some way or other these people find a way to evade 
the city or State government, but the Government of the United 
States nas taught liquor traffic that it can not be trifled with. They 
have even gone up into the inaccessible recesses of the mountains in 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky; but the Government will 
track them up there, and even at the risk of blood will run these 
" moonshiners " down and put them out of business. The Govern- 
ment has the power to do that. The Government, which has control 
over interstate commerce, is the only power that can deal effectively 
with this thing, and we have no hope m the world of being protected 
from liquor from South Carolina and Maryland and from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and from New York, and every other place, even 
though we pass this State prohibition act, unless we are protected by 
the Government of the United States from having that liquor shipped 
into our territory. 

Speaking more particularly about my own people, my people were 
protected before they became free. About once a year the laws were 
relaxed a little bit. We had practical prohibition in the South before 
the war. We were property then, and we were not allowed to destroy 
ourselves; but things relaxed a little bit during Christmas and we 
could get a good drunk once a year, which was looked forward to 
joyfully by a good many. But since the war our people have been free 
to destroy themselves. 

I have been fighting in Norfolk at the risk of my life for the last 
three years to drive out whisky saloons, to free the negro people, 
where I am pastor of a large Baptist church; to give our young men 
and young women an opportunity to grow up decent and respected. 

There are 1,500 negro men in the penitentiary of Virginia, 99 per 
cent of whom are there through the influence of liquor, which caused 
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them to commit crime. I will venture to say that before the war 
there was not a crime against womanhood in the South that was com- 
mitted by my race. I believe Bishop Haygood stated some years 
ago that there was perhaps one case in Alabama. During the war, 
when the chivalry of the South marched away, these black men, to 
the number of a million, went into the fields and fed the armies that 
would have been starved into submission within a year if they had 
not wrought there. And at night that black man came from his toil 
in the field and laid himself as a guard before the door of the woman 
that had bred his master; and during all that time not a baby was 
brained, not a woman was wronged in all that turbulent period, and 
the main reason for that was that the black man could not get liquor. 
With the manhood of the South away on the battlefield and liquor 
at the door, God only knows what red record would have been written 
at that time. We ask you now to free the black man from something 
to which he was not a slave before the war. 

A colored woman had a knife driven into her breast the other day 
in Norfolk, and as she dropped off the knife, just before she expired, 
she exclaimed, "Save me, save me ; don't let me die ; for God's sake do 
something for me ! " And speaking in her dying words, that is the 
sentiment of the best-thinking element of my race, speaking through 
my lips to-day, save my people ; don't let them die ; don't let them be 
corrupted. From every part of the South you will hear that cry. 

Whenever a saloon is driven out of the better residential districts, 
the residential districts of the white people, those saloons come over 
to the colored district. There is where we have our homes ; there is 
where we have raised our children; and I have been fighting for 
three years to drive those saloons out of Norfolk. 

The devil is marshaling a mighty army in this country, an army 
whose battle cry is " rum, rum " ; that marches in rags ; an army whose 
step is a stagger; in which every saloon keeper is a captain, every 
brewer a colonel, every distiller a general, and the devil himself is 
the commander-in-chief. That army's drill ground is the bar, its 
barracks is the jail, its soldiers' home is the poorhouse, its national 
cemetery is the potter's field, and its headquarters is hell. The con- 
tinent trembles under the tread of that army, recruited from our 
schools and our homes. "Attention, stagger forward " are the devil's 
orders, and "rum, rum, rum" — ^the continent trembles beneath the 
drunkards' feet as they march out of homes, as they march out of 
schools, as they march out of work, as they march through jails and 
penitentiaries down to the drunkard's grave and to the devil's hell. 

And I want to ask you to-day to use the great power that comes to 
vou from your position to reach out and seize this vile and baleful 
harlot, and stamp upon her evil brow the burning symbol of her 
trade, and drive her out, not only from one or two or three States, 
but out of this grandest of republics upon which the sun shines. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. We desire to thank you, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in behalf of the standards that we severally represent, for 
the courteous attention that you have given us to-day. 

The Chairman. The committee will now adjourn. 

(Thereupon, at 4.08 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
Saturday, April 25, 1914, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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SATXJBDAY, APBIL 25, 1&14. 

Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 

United States Senate, 

Washington^ D, C. 

The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Chilton (chairman) and Borah. 

The Chairman. This is the day set for hearing the opponents of 
the different joint resolutions concerning a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States establishing national prohibi- 
tion. I understand Mr. Arno P. Mowitz, of Philadelphia, is in 
charge of the speakers. You may proceed, Mr. Mowitz. 

STATEMENT OF AENO P. MOWITZ, ESQ., OF FHILADELFHIA, 
CHAIEMAN OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE OEBMAN-AMERICAN ALUANGE. 

Mr. Mowitz. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to be here to-day 
in charge of a delegation of speakers who represent various inter- 
ests throughout the country. Particularly, I have the honor to be 
the chairman of the national legislative committee of the German- 
American Alliance and of the executive committee of the North- 
eastern Saengerbund. On behalf of the speakers representing the 
German- American Alliance and on behalf of the speakers represent- 
ing other organizations, who will present various phases of the sub- 
ject, I desire to thank you for the courtesy you have extended to us 
m granting this hearing, and to beg your indulgence as we present 
the matters connected with this question in as orderly a fashion as 
we can. I have been assigned the privilege of addressing the com- 
mittee jfirst and to then introduce the other speakers. 

In view of Senator Borah's statement, at the last hearing on these 
joint resolutions, that insofar as he was concerned he was prin- 
cipally interested in the constitutional question involved, I will ad- 
dress myself to that particular phase of the question as I under- 
stand it. 

The subject and the purposeof the joint resolutions now before this 
committee and the motives which no doubt led to their introduction 
must not be permitted to obscure the fact that they propose a perma- 
nent and far-reaching alteration of the fundamental law and should 
be subjected to the gravest and closest scrutiny. It is sumptuary 
legislation upon a scale never before attempted in the world's his- 
tory. It undertakes to solve at a blow the age-old problem of in- 
temperance and to impose upon many millions of people of many 
races, climates, and environments a rigid ethical standard of indi- 
vidual conduct, a standard which, to very many of them, must appear 
not only outrageously strict but absurd. It involves the destruction 
of a business always recognized as lawful, with the immense amounts 
of property employed in that business, and the deprivation of their 
means of livelihood of unnumbered thousands of citizens. And all 
this is to be done^ not experimentally, but by embodying the pro- 
hibitory enactment in the Constitution of the United States, the 
least mutable part of our laws. 
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So ambitious and radical a project can not commend itself to this 
committee unless it be based upon the most urgent reasons, nor 
unless it comes with the most substantial guaranties of its success. 

Prohibition in a single State is subject to many and serious objec- 
tions, and at best is a doubtful experiment. When attempt is 
made to apply it to the Nation all these objections apply with multi- 
plied force, and other and insuperable objections at once present 
themselves. 

The amendment would strike a direct blow at the cardinal princi- 
ple of the Federal sjrstem of our Government. It would give to 
Congress powers different in their nature from anything contem- 
plated by the Constitution. It would be the first step, and a peril- 
ously long one, toward the destruction of local self-government, and, 
as has been well said, would furnish a most dangerous precedent for 
further absorption by the National Government of powers which 
essentially go to make up State sovereignty, nothing being more dis- 
tinctively a matter of the police power of the States than the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic. 

It is a late aay in our history for the enunciation of the principles 
upon which our Government is foimded. But when such a proposal 
as the present one is made, it is imperative to recall those principles 
too much lost sight of in these days. 

One of the most eminent authorities upon our Constitution says : 

In contradistinction to those governments where power is eoncentrnted in one 
man, or one or more bodies of men, whose suiiervision and active control ex- 
tends to all the objects of government within the territorial limits of the state, 
the American systenj is one of complete decentralization, the primary and 
vital idea of which is, that local affairs shall be managed by local anthorities, 
and general affairs only by the central authority. It was under the control of 
this idea that a National Constitution was formed, under which the States, 
while yielding to the National Government complete and exclusive jurisdiction 
over external affairs, conferred upon it such powers only, in regard to matters 
of internal regulation, as seemed to be essential to national union, strength, 
and harmony, and without which the purpose in orgnnizing the national au- 
thority might hnve been defeated. * * * The system is one which almost 
seems a part of the very nature of the race to which we belong. * ♦ ♦ 
There are few of the general rules of constitutional law that are not more or 
less affected by the fact that the powers of government, instead of being con- 
centrated in one body of men, are carefully distributed, with a view to being 
exercised with intelligence, economy, and facility, and as far as possible by the 
persons most directly and immediately interested. (Cooley's Constitutional 
Limitations, seventh edition, 261.) 

Judge Hare, another great constitutional lawyer, points out (p. 37) 
that — 

The States are not less essential to the Union than is the Union to the 
States. A country so vast, bounded by either ocean and stretching through 
the whole width of the Temperate Zone, can not be governed from a single 
center. Centralization would be not less pernicious here than it has proved 
in France; and if. as there is reason to apprehend, events are tending in that 
direction, every effort should be made to maintain the equipoise of the Con- 
stitution and avert a result that would imperil freedom. 

These words, written a quarter of a century ago, are as pertinent 
and forceful as if written yesterday and sound a warning that should 
be heeded. 

tt is needless to call to the attention of this committee the many 
reasons why the Federal system was adopted by the framers of 
our Constitution and why that system has proved so successful in 
its operation for more than a century. 
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The former ambassador from Great Britain, Mr. Bryce, that most 
acute observer and critic of our institutions, remarks that — 

The men of 1787, feeling the cardinal importance of anticipating and avoid- 
ing occasions of collision, sought to accomplish their object by the concurrent 
appHcation of two devices. One wafe to restrict the functions of the National 
Government to the irreducible minimum of functions absolutely needed for the 
national welfare, so that everj'thing else should be left to the States. * ♦ ♦ 
These are fundamental principles whose soundness experience has approved, 
and which will deserve to be considered by those who in time to come may 
have in other countries to frniiie federal or quasi federal constitutions. (Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, first edition, 318.) 

He mentions the numerous arguments in favor of the Federal sys- 
tem, and says, among other things, that : 

It prevents the rise of n desi>otie central government, absorbing other 
powers, and menacing the private liberties of the citizen. ♦ ♦ ♦ Self-gov- 
ernment stimulates the interest of people in the affairs of their neighborhood, 
sustains local political life, educates the citizen in his daily round of civic 
duty, teaches him that perpetual vigilance and the sacrifice of his own time 
and labor are the price that must be paid for individual liberty and collective 
prosperity. Self-government secures the good administration of local affairs 
by giving the inhabitants of each locality due means of overseeing the conduct 
of their business. ♦ ♦ * Where other things are equal, the more power is 
given to the units which compose the nation, be they large or small, and the 
loss to the nation as a whole and to its central authority, so much the fuller will 
be the liberties and so much greater the energy of the individuals who compose 
the people. ♦ ♦ ♦ Federalism enables a people to try experiments in legis- 
lation and administration which could not safely be tried in a large cen- 
tralized country. A comparatively small commonwealth, like an American 
State, easily makes and unmakes its laws; mistakes are not serious, for they 
are soon corrected ; other States profit by the experience of a law or a method 
which has worked well or ill in the State that has tried it. ♦ ♦ * Fed- 
eralism, by creating many local legislatures with wide powers, relieves the 
national legislature of the large mass of functions which might otherwise 
prove too heavy for it. Thus business is more promptly dispatched, and the 
great central council of the nation has time to deliberate on those questions 
which most nearly touch the whole country. All of these arguments recom- 
mending federalism have proved valid in American experience. 

Both Congress and the people of the United States should fully 
realize that the abandonment of the Federal principle and the adop- 
tion of the policy of centralization are involved in the present at- 
tack upon the whole theory of our Constitution. Prohibition is 
but one subject, though it would be difficult to conceive of one of 
more vital importance. And not merely immediate consequences 
but the ultimate effects of so perilous a precedent must be considered. 

Again, the successful operation of our Constitution has been in 
great part due to its flexibility, to the fact that its provisions are 
confined to a statement of the fundamental elements of the frame 
of government. It can hardly be disputed that in so far as a consti-^ 
tution attempts to set forth specific legislative provisions it is bad. 
The proposed amendment would be just such a provision, a peculiarly 
unwise one, and out of harmony with the whole scheme of the instru- 
ment. 

Powerful, indeed, must be the arguments which could lead to so 
radical a departure from the plan oi our Government. And even if 
it could be admitted that any such arguments exist, nevertlieless the 
proposed amendment should unhesitatmgly be rejected. 

Prohibition in the individual States must, upon the testimony of 
all unbiased observers, be pronounced a distinct failure. It has been 
tried in all the New England States and abandoned by all of them 
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except Maine, where it persists, in name a law, in fact a notorious 
scandal and mockery. " Portland is one of the most drunken places 
in America, a fact confirmed bv manv observers." (Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, 11th ed.. Vol. XXVL p. 586.) 

I note with considerable interest in the report of the hearing given 
the proponents of this amendment a letter written by one of their 
number, who unfortunately has since deceased, praying for the adop- 
tion of this amendment. In view of the testimony regarding the 
State of Maine, I do not wonder at the fervor of her letter. She lived 
in the city of Portland, Me., and although Maine is a prohibition 
State, or at least has a prohibition law, she could very well afford to 
write such a letter, because Portland. Me., is the most drunken city in 
the Union. 

It has also been tried and abandoned in Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Iowa. In short, in every instance, except that of 
Maine, where State-wide prohibition has been in force long enough 
to give it a real test, it has been found wanting and the State has re- 
turned to the license, or the taxing system, or to local option. 

No more impartial study of the liquor question has ever been made 
than that conducted under the supervision of the committee of fifty, 
a body composed of such men as President Eliot, of Harvard, Presi- 
dent Low, of Columbia, several eminent clergymen, and other repre- 
sentative citizens. In their report (The Liquor Problem, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1897) it is said (pp. 130-131. 135-136) : 

The prohibition experiment has probably never had a fairer test nor under 
more favorable conditions than in Iowa. It is an agricultural State with no 
large cities. ♦ * ♦ The population is mainly Puritan by descent, with in- 
herited Puritan habits and traditions. Public sentiment is, and has been from 
an early day, strongly opposed to intemperance. None of the surrounding 
States, with the possible exception of Missouri, has had so small a percentage 
of foreign immigrants. * * * The cause of prohibition has had besides the 
inesUniable advantage of an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the political 
party in power. More than that, it was for j-ears the dominant faction in that 
j>arty, dictating its platform and controlling its legislation in opposition to the 
liquor interest. It held this vantage ground for 10 years, a period long enough 
to demonstrate the wisdom or folly of the attempt to restrain an animal appe- 
tite by law. The end was defeat. * * * i find it quite impossible to for- 
mulate a thoroughly satisfactory answer to the question what prohibition in 
Iowa accomplished, and especially what eftect it had to increase or diminish 
the actual consumption of liquor. * * * The quality of the liquor drunk 
deteriorated under the law; and not only the resident population but the trav- 
eling public was educated under its influence in the habit of purchasing liquor 
at the drug stores in preference to the saloons and to drinlj in private. Thi» 
custom still prevails. That public drinking fell off is not denied, but it is as- 
serted that private drinking, to an equal or greater extent, took its place. 

In the same report it is stated that while all restrictions on the sale 
of liquor have a tendency to develop illicit selling, much experience 
has proved that this only assumes large proportions in regions where 
prohibition prevails. It can not reach a large development by the 
side of licensed selling. And this, it may be added, is largely due to 
(he fact that the licensed dealers are themselves interested in the sup- 
pression of the unlawful traffic. 

The same investigators remark upon the impossibility of obtaining 
convictions for violations of prohibitory laws where the penalties im- 
posed by the laws are severe enough to stop the sale of liquors. 
Where mere small fines are imposed there may be convictions, but they 
do not deter the continuance of the business. The inferior and harm- 
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fill character of the liquors surreptitiously sold in prohibition terri- 
tory and the substitution of spirituous liquors for the milder malt 
liquors are also facts noted by all observers. 

The many political evils arising from the attempt to enforce pro- 
hibitory laws against the sentiment of a majority, or even a consid- 
erable minority, of the people are notorious. To say nothing of the 
corruption of officials, the effect upon the character of private in- 
dividuals is demoralizing to the last extent. Perjury becomes an 
everyday matter. A judge of the Supreme Court oi Maine has been 
quoted as saying : " It is a question whether the prohibitory law 
makes more hypocrites or more drunkards." 

Even more serious in its permanent effects is the spectacle of a law 
unenforced. As ex-President Taft has well said : 

There is nothing more ridiculous and more opposed to sound politics than to 
enact laws the observance of which can not be enforced in the social conditiona 
of the country. * * * Such an example is sometimes afforded by the sump- 
tuary laws forbidding the sale of intoxicants. * * * xhe constant violation 
or neglect of the law leads to demoralization and disregard of all law. (Four 
Aspects of Civic Duty.) 

And, as remarked by the committee of fifty (pp. 6, 7) : 

Experience with prohibition has brought into clear relief that sumptuary 
legislation which is not supported by public sentiment is apt to prove locally 
impotent or worse. On this fact are based the numerous kinds of liquor legis- 
lation which may be grouped under the name of local option. 

If these difficulties of enforcement have rendered prohibition im- 
practicable in the States, how can it be expected that in the vast ex- 
panse of the Nation, with its widely varying populations and cir- 
cumstances, a law imposed upon the people from the outside, in many 
instances against the expressed wisnes of a large majority of the 
voters of the particular State or municipality, can be successiuUy put 
into operation? 

Can it be doubted that all over the country illicit manufactories 
of liquors, unregulated and producing the most pernicious forms of 
intoxicants, adulterated and poisonous, would spring up ? Can it b© 
doubted that all along the frontiers and at everjr obscure harbor on 
the coasts spirituous liquors would be smuggled m ? 

If the effects of the existence of a State prohibition law, unenforced 
and openly flouted, have been so pernicious, what is to be expected 
from a situation where, not merely an act of Congress, but a part of 
the Constitution of the United States, the supreme law of the land, 
will be set at naught, as it surely will be unless all past experience as 
to the working of prohibition laws shall be falsified ? 

What reasons adduced by the advocates of the joint resolution are 
so weighty as to justify the nation in embarking upon so perilous a 
course to so doubtful a destination? 

Nor have all the objections to the amendment been stated. 

The plan necessarily involves the destroying or rendering worthless 
of property to the value of many millions of dollars, without any 
suggestion that any compensation is to be made therefor. One of 
the greatest industries of the country is to be swept out of existence 
in order to accomplish a supposed jnoral reform — a purpose which 
must fail, and which, even could it succeed, could not justify an act 
so gigantically immoral and so opposed to the fundamental princi- 
ples of free government. Should this measure be adopted, the fifth 
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amendment to the Constitution ought also to be amended so as to 
read : " No person (except liquor dealers, manufacturers, importers, 
and users) shall be * * * deprived of liberty or property with- 
out due process of law, nor shall private property (except that of 
liquor dealers, manufacturers, and importers) be taken for public use 
without just compensation." 

In brief, this amendment would be an exercise by the Federal 
Government of the police power clearly and wisely vested in the 
States, and an exercise of the most extreme and revolutionary charac- 
ter, with nothing in either the existing circumstances or in the prob- 
able results to justify it in any degree. 

Not only the property of citizens of this country would be affected. 
Enormous sums, the property of citizens of other countries, are in- 
vested here in the manufacture of liquors. The governments to 
which these persons owe allegiance can scarcely be expected to see, 
without vigorous protest and demand for indemnity, the sweeping 
away of this property. Especially will this be true in view of the 
attitude taken by the Government of the United States on former 
occasions, as in the instance of the Japanese tobacco monopoly and 
the proposed German oil monopoly. 

Again, the exportation to the United States from several countries, 
particularly France, Italy, and Germany, of wines and other liquors, 
forms a very important item of their foreign trade. Will those 
countries fail to reciprocate for the exclusion of their manufactures 
from this country by imposing heavv burdens upon our trade with 
them? And can they be blamed if tney do so? 

Besides this confiscation of private property, there is another aspect 
of the proposed amendment even more serious. To forbid the people 
to engage in the business of manufacturing, selling, or importing 
liquors is to forbid them to use liquors, and this is an unwarrantable 
interference with the liberty of the individual. And that is the pur- 

f)ose of the amendment, however short of such a result it will, in the 
ight of experience, surely fall. 
As Dr. Lyman Abbott has said : 

The total abstainer has a right to demand that the sjiloon shall not be main- 
tained as a public nuisance; and the German beer drinker has a right to 
demand that he shall not be banished to the milk and the soda-water foun- 
tain. * * ♦ Is it right to drink wine and beer? It is right for each 
individual to decide that question for himself and for the commonwealth to 
put such regulations on the sale of wine and beer, and only such, as are neces- 
sary to prevent popular excesses and public disorder. In brief, in a community 
where religious ideas differ, religious nonconformity, with protection of the 
common right of all, has been found to be the solution. In a community in 
which ethical ideas differ, ethical nonconformity, with protection of the rights 
of all, will be found the solution, it is the only solution possible in a self- 
governing community. 

An eminent authority on the liquor question (Encyclopedia Brit 
tanica, 11th ed., vol. 26, p. 590) says: 

The absolute condemnation of alcoholic drinks has never been indorsed by 
public opinion or by the medical profession, because it is contradicted by their 
general experience. That many persous are better without any alcohol and that 
many men would be better if they took less than they do, is undeniable; but it 
is equally true that many derive benefit from a moderate amount of it. * ♦ ♦ 
Attempts to support the case for abolishing the use of alcoholic liquors by deny- 
ing them any value and by attributing to them effects which spring from many 
other causes do not carry conviction or advance the cause of temperance. A 
much stronger argument lies In the difficulty of drawing a definite line be- 
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tween use and abuse; they tend to merge into one another, and it may be urged 
that the evils of the latter are sufficient ground to justify the abandonment of 
the former. But the use of most things is open to the same objection, and 
mankind at large has never consented to forego the gratification of a natural 
appetite because it is liable to abuse. Nor is there any sign of an intention to 
make an exception in favor of alcohol. * * * There is a line between use 
and abuse, and every one really knows where it is in his own case. If he can 
not draw it, let him abstain, as Dr. Johnson did for that reason. But society 
can do much to assist the individual by inculcating moderation, setting a 
standard, promoting its maintenance by helpful environment, discouraging ex- 
cess, and diminishing temptation. All the evidence points to these means as 
the effective agents in securing the improvement which has taken place in Great 
Britain. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention to 
a thought which struck me this morning when I came into this room 
and glanced around me. I think that if the good people who want 
to impose their ideas as to temperance and prohibition upon the rest 
of the country will take the trouble to set to work on what has been 
termed the monarchical socialism of Germany, meaning improve- 
ments in labor conditions, improvements in housing and living condi- 
tions, and would try to introduce those methods here, they would find 
that the solution of this problem lies alon^ those lines and not along 
the lines of driving men to crime and deceit, which would be the case 
if this amendment were adopted. 

I have had experience for many years before legislative bodies 
advocating better housing laws and laws to establish better labor con- 
ditions. I have been, in a measure, instrumental in putting upon 
the statute books child-labor laws and laws improving labor condi- 
tions of women, particularly in my own State of Pennsylvania ; and 
we have put those ideas into effect in our mills and they have worked 
successfully. From a recent investigation which resulted in a new 
housing law for cities of the first class in Pennsylvania, I am con- 
vinced that the solution of the problem lies in improving the working 
and living conditions of the people along sensible and reasonable lines. 
You can not drive a man into temperance, you can not drive him into 
prohibition, but you can lead him there. You can lead men into 
temperance, and we have found it so experimentally, and I think if 
the working environments are improved you will find that education 
and time alone will bring about a solution of the problem on which 
these people are how wasting their efforts in misdirected zeal. 

The committee of fifty, in discussing the conditions in Iowa under 
the prohibitory law, says (pp. 131-132) : 

The fundamental obstacle to success was the difficulty of fiiuliiig a solid 
ethical basis for the movement. When a political party formulates a declara- 
tion of principles and starts out, as the State temperance convention of 1885 
did, with the bald assertion that "the manufacture and s.ile of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage is a crime per se," it not only contradicts every estab- 
lished principle of law, but shocks the sentiment of justice, which can not ac- 
cept the doctrine thus enunciated without including in the same sweeping de- 
nunciation the man who buys as well as the man who sells wine or beer. 
If the movement, on the contrary, had been founded upon the doctrine that 
the State, in the exercise of its police powers, has the right to suppress the 
liquor traffic, and that its suppression is expedient upon the ground of public 
policy, its partisans would have made, what seemed to many of them, a fatal 
concession. Moderate men in the prohibition ranks explained that they aimed 
at nothing more than the closing of dramshops. They did not propose to 
deprive sober citizens of mature age of the right to regulate their diet. The 
attempt, however, to make and enforce a statutory rule broad enough to cover 
the case of the drunkard, and yet allow for the necessary exceptions, involved 
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such iuconsistenoy :is? to render the rule practically of little effect, and if it 
has been found that State governments can not properly regulate the affairs 
of the counties and municipalities within their limits in this regard, how much 
less can it be expocto<l that the Federal Government can properly regulate 
them? 

Apart from all the considerations already mentioned, and upon 
an entirely different plane, there is an objection to the amendment 
of a very serious practical character. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913. the United States derived from the intertial-revenue 
tax upon malt and distilled liquors over $222,000,000. This takes 
no account of the customs duties upon imported liquors. When it 
is remembered that, besides the loss of this revenue, the other side 
of the balance sheet will inevitably show largely increased govern- 
mental expenditures i}\ the attempted enforcement of national pro- 
hibition, the figures, in themselves, furnish ample reason for reject- 
ing the proposition, and especially at a time like the present when 
the nation is involved in an undertaking that may necessitate the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars beyond its ordinary ex- 
penses. 

State ofrtion already exists under the Webb-Kenyon act of 1913, 
in reporting upon which the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives said: 

The bill might well be styled a local-option act to give the various States 
the power ta control the liquor traffic as to them may seem best. 

It is submitted, then, that the power to regulate or prohibit the 
liquor trafiic is fully vested in the States, to whom it properly be- 
longs, and who alone can efficiently exercise it. When a majority of 
the voters of a State desire to try the experiment of prohibition they 
can do so. Without the consent of a majority in a State, it would 
be manifestly unjust and practically impossible to force prohibition 
upon them. 

The proposal to involve the United States in a dubious and un- 
necessary experiment, embodying that experiment in the funda- 
mental law, in the face of the many grave objections pointed out and 
of the certain dangers to the liberty of the citizens and to the sta- 
bility of our Government, should be rejected before it has gone fur- 
ther, and the pending joint resolution should be reported back to 
the Senate with a negative reconmiendation. 

Mr. Chairman. I now desire to introduce as the next speaker Hon. 
Simon Wolf, of Washington, D. C, who, with us, represents the 
German- American Alliance, the Jewish- American Congregations, 
and the Independent Order of B'nai B'rith. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Wolf. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SIMON WOLF, OF WASHINGTON, D. C, EEP- 
BESENTING THE GEBMAN-AMEBICAN AIUANCE, THE JEWISH- 
AMEBICAN CONGBEGATIONS, AND THE INDEPENDENT OBDEB 
OF B'NAI B'BITH. 

Mr. Wolf. Mr. Chairman, 1 thank you for permitting me to ad- 
dress you at this time. I am sorry that an acute attack of lumbago 
will not permit me to present my views on this question in as full 
and complete a manner as I would desire, but I will try as best I can 
to present my ideas in brief form on a subject to which I have given 
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more or less time and to which I have devoted a great deal of interest 
for more than 50 years. 

I thank you for the privilege and courtesy of being permitted to 
ttppear in opposition to the joint resolution pending before you, 
which, if it should be enacted into law, would nean nation-wide 
prohibition. I wish it distinctly understood that I am not here as 
the representative of any liquor interest, national or local, wholesale 
or retail, but solely as a citizen of the United States who has been 
delegated by other American citizens to represent them at this hear- 
ing. These other citizens are members of various civic organizations, 
who are banded together for mutual improvement, intellectual and 
moral progress, and to strive for a continuance of the principles of 
the Republic on the lines of humanity and the enjoyment of rational, 
sane, and personal liberty. 

Thjese organizations are, first, the German-xVmerican National 
Alliance, with a membership of 2,000,000, scattered in every part of 
the United States, and which is represented here by its national 
officers, who will in a more extended form present to you their rea- 
sons for being opposed to this contemplated legislation ; second, the 
Jewish- American Congregations; and, third, the Independent Or- 
der of B'nai B'rith, a national and international body. All of these 
organizations represent an American citizenship that can not be 
questioned, although to a large extent, either by birth or by adoption, 
of the immigrant class, that staunch body of American citizens who 
have enriched the United States with their brawn, brain, integrity, 
sobriety, and all the elements that constitute the very backbone of 
American citizenship, and whose ancestors have fought from the 
-days of the American Revolution up to the present tor the main- 
tenance of the Republic and the perpetuation of its noble institutions, 
and who are firm believers in the priceless inheritance of personal 
liberty for which they fought, not only in the land of their birth, 
but also in that of their adoption. 

These men and the women of their families are law-abiding, with 
high moral purposes, who do not countenance crime in any di- 
rection, but do claim that the enactment of prohibitory laws do not 
constitute reform. 

Laws are made to punish, but can never prevent wrong. In fact, 
the enforced dictum of the law in attempting to prevent the enjoy- 
ment of natural rights leads to the violation thereof, and encourages 
perjury, hypocrisy; and trying to prevent drunkenness by regula- 
tion will increase the number of drunkards. To bring about a con- 
dition of true temperance not only in the habit of drink, but in all 
other directions inimical to the health of the individual or to the 
prosperity of the nation, education in the home, in the churches, is 
absolutely essential and necessary. 

Some years ago when my son, who is now a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Porto Rico, was a young lad, I had him accompany me when 
I went out to luncheon; I always asked him whether he cared to take 
something to drink when he saw me take a glass of light wine or beer, 
and thus I dealt with him openly and frankly, with the result that 
he is thoroughly temperate ; and that constitutes education. 

I was born in Germany, of Jewish faith, and am thoroughly con- 
versant with the history and habits of both Germans and Jews. In 
the 78 years of my life I have never seen a drunken Jew. not be.CQc\vsfti 
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we claim superiority as men or women by virtue of our nationality, 
but because our religion, our education, our home training, point to 
temperate habits in all things, in judgment no less; and therefore 
laws to compel unnatural obedience is virtually intemperance of the 
worst kind. Indeed, I am justified in stating tnat the founder of the 
Protestant religion, the high priest of liberal, modem thought, no 
less a man than Martin Luther, said "He who does not love wine, 
women, and song remains a fool all his life long." 

Some of the great evils of this nation incident to intemperance 
are, properly speaking, the barroom as now constituted and the treat- 
ing system, which has become, imfcrtunately, a national habit. If 
there could be adopted in this country the continental system of 
having wine rooms where men, women, and children could congre- 
gate, read the newspapers or magazines, discuss current matters of 
interest, and drink their glass of light wine or beer, it would result in 
a reform in the right direction and be productive of the very best 
results, individually and nationally. 

I remember well when the late Vice President of the United States, 
Henry Wilson, wlio was a sincere prohibitionist, returned from a 
trip to Germany and told me that his views had been entirely 
changed by his observations and experiences while abroad, and that 
he wished that the same custom that existed there in regard to drink- 
ing could be introduced here. It would strengthen the aims and 
objects of the people who believe in temperance and yet not in abso- 
lute prohibition. 

The church, with all its splendid chances for improving the moral 
and religious conditions, and the home circle should be the proper 
places for advancing the moral status of the individual; and is it not 
deplorable to contemplate that a portion of the Protestant Church 
virtually declares that it has proven a failure in this particular 
when it calls to its aid the National Legislature to help by law where 
they by moral example have failed? 

While serving as a representative of our Government in Egypt, I 
became profoundly impressed with the absence of the drinking habit 
on the part of the Mohammedans, not by virtue of law but by that 
of their religion ; and I feel confident that had the ancient Egyptians 
or the Jews placed on their statute books laws to prevent the manu- 
facturing or drinking of liquor it would have resulted in a reversal 
of that which now exists ; and this same condition can be produced in 
this country by temperate and moderate laws and the education of 
the masses and the wishes of those who live in the respective vicinities 
of the towns, cities, and States of the Republic. 

Local option, of which I understand President Wilson has de- 
clared himself in favor, would be one of the panaceas in the right 
direction, for after all this is a Government of the people, and no 
man should be deprived of the rights accorded to him by the Declara- 
tion of Independence by the dictation of any church or any body 
of men and women who have contrary views. To change the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the enactment of any such law as is 
contemplated by the joint resolution now pending before, your hon- 
orable committee is in violation of the rights of the individual States,, 
and it was never contemplated by the fathers of the Republic that the 
Government of the United States should legislate on a subject that is 
purely local, municipal, and not national. 
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It has been the experience of ages that prohibition does not pro- 
hibit. Men, after all, are nothing but grown-up children. Place a 
toy on the shelf above the reach of the child, and it will do every- 
thing, even at the expense of life, to reach that coveted article; and 
so men, when their rights to the enjoyment of anything are denied 
and their common sense practically strangled, rebel and seek by ille- 
gal means to accomplish what they .would never have dreamed of 
aoing had they not been driven into this spirit of rebellion bv sump' 
tuary legislation. In national prohibition, will it prevent the mak- 
ing of cider, of applejack, or any kindred decoctions that the ingenu- 
ity of man has devised, and are any of them less intoxicant? Would 
not every home practically become a still and the illicit traffic become 
a greater menace, without any compensation to the Government? 
On the contrary, a legion of secret-service men would have to be 
employed to scour the country in trying to discover the unfortunate 
maKer of that which has constituted a favorite drink among mil- 
lions of men. 

Does anyone suppose that the recent order of Secretary Daniels, 
which no doubt was inspired by lofty considerations, will bring 
about the reform contemplated? Does not everyone know that the 
abolition of the canteen has resulted in more drunkenness in the 
Army than ever before? Laws and orders to be effective must be 
based on common sense and the respect men will show either in obey- 
ing or evading them. 

1 remember well some years ago, when William E. Chandler was 
Secretary of the Navy, complaint was made about women being on 
board the ships, and he made an order that none of the wives of the 
captains or officers should accompany them. The captain of one of 
the ships wrote a letter to the Secretary stating that he had given an 
order to prevent his wife from joining him, and that she disobeyed 
him ; that he was powerless to enforce his order and appealed to him 
to have it done. The result was that the order was cancelled, for it 
was absurd on its very face. I also remember that some years ago 
in Georgia they had a law that no cotton could be sold after 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, for the reason that some of the farmers would use 
the money for drink instead of taking it home to their families. 
There was such a general outcry over the invasion of personal rights 
that the law was soon abandoned. 

It is not the use of anything but the abuse that constitutes the 
gravamen. Have any of my good lady friends, for whom I have 
the highest respect not only as a man but as an American, taken up 
the subject that now constitutes the greatest immorality of the age — 
the dress of their own sex ? And yet, would anyone dare to advocate 
the abolition of women in consequence of a number of them being 
giddy? Has anyone ever contemplated the condition of society at 
large; in other words, that if all men were good by nature or by 
habit the church itself would be obsolete and not essential, and yet 
is anyone in favor of the abolition of the bedrock of civilization, 
the church? And again, is not the demand of the good men and 
women who advocate this resolution associating the church and state, 
which demand is foreign to the undying principles of the Republic, 
for the right of conscience is coincident with the right of personal 
liberty? 
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You ought not, gentlemen of the committee, to be swayed from 
your intellectual moorings by the eloquent phrases spoken by the 
honorable Senator from Texas. Sentiment is a grand thing, emo- 
tions equally essential ; but when this eloquence and emotion come in 
clash with strong facts and with the reasoning powers of the indi- 
vidual, they go as glittering generalities and fail of their effect. 

There is also an economic tjuestion involved, which should give 
pause to every legislator and to every voter. This subject, of course, 
will be treated at length by the labor unions who are largely inter- 
ested in protecting and caring for the members of their organiza- 
tions, thousands of whom would be deprived of labor. There are 
millions of agriculturists who are benefited in selling their products 
which enter into the manufacture of liquor, whose income naturally 
would be lessened and whose taxes by virtue of a deficiency in the 
United States and State and city treasuries would be increased. 
Again, it is beyond contradiction that all sumptuary legislation has 
not lessened drinking, but what has changed is public sentiment 
along the lines of moderation, of education, and in consequence of 
the manufacturing of light wines from California and the brewing 
of light beer. 

Another important educational factor is to see that the manufac- 
turing of stimulants be pure and undefiled. There is no reason in 
the world why whisky, beer, and wine should not be as pure as those 
decoctions that are not looked upon as intoxicating. In other words, 
prohibitory laws make a nation of liars, as was proven to me in 
several of the cities of Maine, where I have been in tne habit of visit- 
ing for the last few years during the summer, and one laughable 
incident is to the point. In Portland, Me., one of my friends who 
"was with me wanted to try the strength of the law, and asked the man 
who was seated at the corner whether he could tell him where he 
could get a drink. The man had a cork leg, and said he would show 
him, and took him to the rear of the house, unscrewed his cork leg, 
and took out a bottle of whisky. Laughable, but perfectly natural 
as a result of unnatural laws. 

The best proof of the argument I have advanced as to education 
-and public sentiment is the fact that in the last 20 years dnmkenness 
lias decreased visibly, except in the prohibition States; that in the 
railroad service, in the Government service, in the commercial and 
financial walks of life, only such persons as are sober and steady are 
employed or can secure employment, not by virtue of any prohibi- 
tory laws, but because of public opinion. 

We all remember the celebrated answer of Abraham Lincoln when 
a committee of clergymen called on him and demanded the dismissal 
of Gen. Grant because he drank. Lincoln replied in his wonderful 
humorous way, "Where does Grant buy his whisky, for I would like 
to get some of it and send it to the other generals ? " 

The State of Georgia, as I know by experience, has enacted pro- 
hibitory laws, yet in every city of that State you can get all the drink 
you wish. Thus, while laws have been made, public sentiment pays 
no attention. Some yenrs ago when in the city of Savannah a repre- 
sentative to a meeting of a national body asKed a policeman where 
he could get a drink. He said he would show him. In walking 
along in front of a Catholic cathedral he stopped and said " This is 
4ibout the only place in Savannah where you can not get a drink." 
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Sentiment is a grand illuminating adjective, but facts and experience 
can not be argued away, and they will stand against all opposition 
and all preachment. 

\^Tien in the South lately I was crediblj^ informed that some of 
the southern States are in favor of prohibition, not because they are 
not in favor of taking a mint julep at times or a little bourbon 
straight, but because their opposition is based on the fear of the 
negro element ; a wonderful commentary when the white man has to 
be disfranchised because a certain portion of the negro element does 
not know how to behave. 

The German societies of this city, associated together in what is 
called a central union, comprise 27 organizations, who are allied to- 
gether for fraternal, intellectual, and social purposes. They are men 
of high standing and character and are presided over by Mr. Martin 
Wiegand, who is also the president of the German orphan asylum 
of this city. This body of representative* American citizens of the 
District of Columbia solemnly protest against the passage of any 
prohibitory legislation whatsoever, whether local or national. 

Therefore, representing the organizations already named, and 
confident that I am voicing the sentiments of millions of other Ameri- 
cans whose sole aim and object is for the betterment of education on 
the lines of common sense and sanity, I trust that this committee will 
not recommend the change in the Constitution of the United States, 
but leave the subject where it properly belongs, to the respective 
States, counties, townships, cities, and towns, which, after all, consti- 
tutes the inalienable rignt of the American citizen. I reiterate in 
the strongest terms possible that all the efforts of my life have been 
for the strengthening of the ties of kinship between nationalities and 
creeds; that no man has a higher respect for the opinions of others 
than myself; no man has a greater and sincerer admiration for the 
teachings and doctrines of the Christian religion ; and it is by virtue 
of this respect I have for the rights of others that T demand the same 
high privilege for myself and the millions of citizens whom I have 
the honor to represent. 

Mr. MoAviTZ. Mr. Chairman, I believe you will credit the state- 
ment when I say it is not only the men of our class who have come 
here to oppose such a movement as this, but that we have our women- 
folks in the same opposition movement. Possibly it may be unfortu- 
nate for our side of the question at this time that our womenfolks 
are engaged at home in the occupation of caring for their families, 
and, with the exception of a few who live near-by, have not the time 
to come here and address you on this question. And I believe you 
will also credit the statement, Mr. Chairman, when I say that, if nec- 
essary, we could fill this building with good, motherly women who 
would protest against any such legislation as this proposed amend- 
ment. 

But we are fortunate to-day in being able to present to you a lady 
who has taken a great interest in this movement, who is prominent 
throughout the German-American organizations, and who will give 
voice to the sentiment of the German- American women, especially 
of Maryland, and also of all German-American women allied with 
the National German-American Alliance and other kindred or- 
ganizations. 

46947—14 6 
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I take great pleasure in presenting to you at this time Mrs. Carrie 
Fischer, of Baltimore, Md., representing the women's branch of the 
German- American Alliance. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mrs. Fischer. 

STATEMENT OF MES. CABEIE FISCHEE, OF BALTIMORE, MD., 
REPRESENTING THE WOMEN'S BRANCH OF THE GERMAN- 
AMERICAN ALUANCE. 

Mrs. Fischer. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, in behalf of the German- American women of Mary- 
land I am here to offer protest against the proposed joint resolution 
known as Senate joint resolution 88. 

We have appeared before you on a similar mission and will come 
again and again, as often as it may be necessary, to raise our voices 
in offering opposition to a law we feel can not be for the best of our 
country or our individual home life. We do not believe in the prin- 
ciple of prohibition, and therefore do not desire it. 

I have alwaj^s understood that in prohibition towns and States 
liquor is accessible to those who crave it, and that the basest and 
strongest kind of drink is secretly but freely sold in one form or 
another. 

What we most dread will be the natural issue if such stringent law 
be imposed upon us. Misdirected zeal and fanatical measures may 
aid the cause of prohibition, but they will never set an ethical stand- 
ard, because, inadvertently, they will effect the establishing of a wide- 
spread and enormous traffic in the secret distribution of the most 
harmful kind of liquors, fostering hypocrisy, undermining morality, 
and degrading mannood. 

As women we fear the lawlessness which accompanies like con- 
ditions. We believe it would be detrimental to the interest and 
welfare of any community to have such conditions prevail, and there- 
fore, gentlemen of the committee, we earnestly beg of you to oppose 
this resolution. 

Mr. MowiTZ. Mr. Chairman, I will introduce as the next speaker 
Mr. Albert L. Fankhanel, of Baltimore, Md., president of the Mary- 
land State Branch of the German- American Alliance. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Fankhanel at this 
time. 

STATEMENT OF MB. ALBERT FANKHANEL, OF BALTIMOBE, MB., 
FBESIBENT OF THE MAB7LANB STATE BBANCH OF THE OEB- 
MAN-AMEBICAN ALUANCE. 

Mr. Fankhanel. Mr. Chairman, the Independent Citizens' Union 
of Maryland, which I have the honor to represent to-day, and which 
is the ^Maryland State Branch of the German-American Alliance, 
emphatically protests against the resolution under discussion, which 
is Imown as Senate joint resolution 88. 

The union is composed of about 10,000 reputable citizens of Mary- 
land and of the United States. Its membership comprises physicians, 
preachers, bankers, merchants, manufacturers, artisans; in fact, men 
of all pursuits and occupations. Our organization is not affiliated 
with the liquor interests, but is taking an active part in all matters 
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concerning the public welfare. It may be stated that in support of 
our protest we have ready for presentation to Congress a petition 
signed by about 10,000 Maryland citizens. 

The pending joint resolution has attracted our attention. It has 
been carefully considered, and we have come to the conclusion that, 
whilst the prohibitory legislation as proposed would hardly remedy 
any of the evils which its advocates complain of, it would certainly 
cause incalculable injury to certain industries and harm to many 
trades which are directly or indirectly connected. Furthermore, the 
hardships which would he inflicted upon the hundreds of thousands 
of employees who would be thrown out of work and deprived of their 
subsistence, and the consequent suflFering of their families, is beyond 
reckoning. 

Moreover, is it justifiable to close up establishments all over the 
country in which hundreds of millions of dollars have been invested, 
thereby rendering the property unproductive, without reimbursing 
the owners for their loss ? 

New laws, we respectfuUjr submit, should only be enacted to pro- 
tect, not to destroy or diminish, the usefulness and value of property 
which, imder present conditions, is utilized for a legitimate business, 
unless provision is made to indemnify the holder of such property 
for losses sustained by reason of such laws. 

Another serious objection to prohibition is its infringement on per- 
sonal freedom. The mere fact that there are people who have never 
been taught moderation, and who have lost control over themselves 
by excessive drink, does not justify the curtailment by law of the 
individual rights and privileges of decent citizens. 

More than this, the enormous loss in revenue due to country-wide 
prohibition would most seriously affect the national funds and the 
income of almost every State and municipality. Burdensome taxa- 
tion would become an imperative necessity. 

The assertion that prohibition will reduce destitution and crime 
and that the saving in cost of maintaining poorhouses, charitable 
and penal institutions will more than make up for the loss in revenue 
is certainly imsound when we think of the army of unfortunates who 
would lose their employment and who would need our help. 

It is not for me to discuss the motives leading to the introduction 
of the pending resolution, but the statement that exact scientific re- 
search has demonstrated the need for such measure makes one won- 
der why the parliaments of England, Germany, and France should 
remain so impassive. 

Either the correctness of that statement is not generally acknowl- 
edged or the feasibility of legislating men of detestable habits and 
vicious disposition into good law-abiding citizens is doubted. It is 
not mere presumption but generally conceded that prohibition, even 
national prohibition, will not stop the use of intoxicating beverages. 
It so happens that under section 2 of the proposed amendment alco- 
holic liquors may be obtained for various purposes, and it is likely 
that drug stores by dispensing liquors for medicinal purposes would 
gain considerable trade and popularity. 

Of course, there are other means to obtain intoxicants. With the 
use of com or potatoes, grapes or other fruits, it will not require 
much to produce them, and people bent on drink will be able to 
provide themselves. 
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This shows that prohibition is rather ineffective in its main point. 
It is safe to say that by good example and the teaching of temper- 
ance to our children and young men, by good reasoning and proper 
fuidance, much more will be accomplished than by all the pro- 
ibitory legislation. No matter what may be said in favor of the 
pending resolution and proposed amendment, no matter how good 
the intentions of its advocates may be, the dreadful suffering into 
which so many of our fellow citizens would inadvertently be drawn 
overshadows all the good thai could possibly be achieved. 

Much as we despise drunkenness, much as we deplore its awful 
consequences, and as anxious as we are to join in any movement with 
a view to remedy such a far-reaching evil, we can not agree with the 
prohibitionists, for, with the word of the philosopher, we say, 
"Whatever is against right reason, that no faith can oblige us to 
believe." 

Mr. MowiTz. Mr. Chairman, while sitting here the thought oc- 
curred to me that perhaps this amendment which is now before this 
committee does not go far enough. We say and we believe, and it is 
true, that we represent absolutely no selfish interests in this matter, 
appearing here solely as disinterested parties from a financial or 
business standpoint, our basis and principle being that of personal 
liberty. But apropos of the argument .just made, the suggestion 
has been thrown out, that in case such an amendment as this were 
adopted, the fifth amendment to the Constitution ought also to be 
amended to read something like this : " No person (except liquor 
dealers, manufacturers, importers, and users) shall be * * * de- 
prived of liberty or property, without due process of law, nor shall 
private property (except that of liquor dealers, manufacturers, and 
importers) be taken for public use, without just compensation." 

Another thought which has been suggested in this connection was 
that this amendment if adopted might have still further conse- 
quences. I have in mind the position taken by this Government in 
regard to tlie tobacco monopoly in Japan and the proposed oil 
monopoly in Germany, when this countrjr made a protest because of 
the confiscation of the property of our citizens; and so it might be 
said by other countries on behalf of their citizens who have invested 
large sunjs of money in industrial enterprises in this country and 
who would be directly affected by this legislation. 

Senator Borah. With reference to the suggestion which you made 
first as to a change in the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, has not our United States Supreme Court put the liquor traffic 
upon a different basis, recognizing that it is largely in a class by 
itself? 

Mr. Mow^Tz. I believe it has. I say that that thought is not my 
thought, but it has some basis on this ground. I believe that so 
far as State rights are concerned the business is licensed by the 
individual States, and that license can be withdrawn for cause, or 
at the expiration of the term of the license there may be a refusal 
to renew, and there would be no redress. 

Senator Borah. I suppose your people concede that the liquor 
traffic should be controlled; you do not believe in turning it loose to 
run as it would. It must be dealt with by law in some way? 

Mr. MowiTz. Absolutely not. 
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Senator Borah. ^Vhat is your view as to how it should be con- 
trolled? 

Mr. MowiTZ. Our view is that it is a matter of State concern. 
Bring it back to the States. We believe that a proper regulation, 
such a*s exists in Pennsylvania, for instance, with the Brooks high- 
license law, which is diflFerent from a taxing law in that under the 
former it becomes a question of fact whether a necessity exists in a 
particular locality for a license, is a good thing. We believe our 
judiciary is above reproach — certainl^y in Philadelphia — and we be- 
lieve they do and will continue to fairly interpret such a law. Our 
last license court sat for two weeks and heard innumerable applica- 
tions for new licenses, heard objections, and refused all new applica- 
tions. They did that because they said there was a sufficiency of 
saloons in JPhiladelphia and therefore no necessity for additional 
ones. There was no criticism of this action by anyone. 

We believe that a regulation such as ours is a good regulation, and, 
as I said before, if, in addition, we would adopt in this country a 
system such as the system which has been adopted in Germany, which 
has been styled " monarchical socialism," and get it in good working 
order here, devoting as much time and attention to getting results 
from it as the prohibitionists are devoting to their propaganda with 
the force they have, I believe you will solve the problem. It seems 
to me that the old saj^ing " You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can not make him drink is applicable in the case of man. We be- 
lieve that the traffic in liquor should be regulated, and it is regulated 
in our State of Pennsylvania and well regulated, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be regulated in other States equally as well. 
When we view the situation in a prohibition State like Maine and 
find that the city of Portland in that State is the most drunken city 
in the world, we see very clearly the ineflFectiveness of a prohibition 
law. 

Senator Borah. Your opponents use that as a strong argument in 
favor of national prohibition. 

Mr. MowiTZ. Have you not given them all the rights they want 
under the Webb-Kenyon law to keep liquor out of the State ? 

Senator Borah. That would be something, if it is effective. I am 
simply throwing this out for your consideration. The argument 
which they advance upon that proposition is that Portland is made 
that way because it can not protect itself against the encroachments 
of people outside the State. 

Mr. MowiTZ. If the Webb-Kenyon law is not effective, how will 
national prohibition become effective in that case, for instance? 

Senator Borah. If the Webb-Kenyon law should be sustained by 
the United States Supreme Court, I suppose that would be pre- 
sumed to have some effect upon that situation. 

Mr. MowiTZ. Yes. As the committee of Congress which considered 
the Webb-Kenyon bill said, " This is in effect a local-option bill." 
You have practically local option throughout the nation now. As 
Ambassador Bryce said, "Let the States stew in their own juice," 
and work it out for themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gustav Schweppendick^ managing editor of 
the German Journal, of New York, desires to address the committee 
at this time. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Schweppendick. 
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STATEMENT OF ME. OUSTAV SCHWEFFENDICK, MANAGING 
EDITOE OF THE GEEMAN JOXTENAL, NEW YOEK, N. Y. 

Mr. ScHWEPPENDicK. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked by the 
United German Societies of Brooklyn, an organization of about 
10,000 citizens, to represent them at this hearing. The United Ger- 
man Societies of Brooklyn are against an amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

Furthermore, they are against the adoption of a resolution sub- 
mitting this question to the several States. 

When a burglar approaching a house he intends to rob finds a 
number of watchful dogs in attendance he will throw a bone to the 
dogs. The dogs will fight among themselves for the possession of 
the bone and will forget all about the house, giving the burglar a 
chance to attend to his business with leisure. 

Prohibition is the bone thrown to the people to fight over, while 
in the meantime certain philanthropic gentlemen will attend to 
" big business." The question of prohibition submitted to the sev- 
eraF States would occupy the attention of the people for several de- 
cades. A number of other more important subjects would be 
neglected in the meantime. 

Social and economic reforms will be forgotten as long as the fight 
for or against prohibition rages. The suppression of child-labor, 
the improvement of our educational system, the movement for work- 
naen's compensation, for old-age pensions, for the protection of 
womanhood, the utilization of our natural wealth, the fight for eco- 
nomic justice will be neglected so long as the struggle for prohibition 
inflames the minds of the people. 

If national prohibition should become a law, political parties and 
Federal administrations would be voted out of power for enforcing 
a prohibitory law that a great percentage of our people would con- 
sider an unjust limitation of personal rights. In the final end parties 
and administrations would be afraid to enforce such a law, and it 
would become a dead letter, the same as many State laws encumber- 
ing our statute books. 

There would be more hypocrisy, more sham, more corruption, and 
less respect for the law. 

Mr. Mowrrz. Mr. Chairman, by request, I desire to give way to 
Mr. John B. Colpoys, of Washington, D. C, representing the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of this city. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Colpoys. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN B. COIFOYS, OF WASHINGTON, D. C, 
EEFEESENTINO THE CENTEAL LABOE UNION OF WASHING- 
TON. 

Mr. Colpoys. Mr. Chairman, I do not purpose to take up much 
of your time in an argument which I shall make from the stand- 
point of the people whom I represent. 

I am not here in a personal capacity. I have been sent here by 
the organization which I represent, the Washington Central Labor 
Union. I have been delegated, however, to find out as far as possible, 
the views of workingmen on this particular question, and I dare say 
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if it were left to a vote of the working people they would be op- 
posed to nation-wide prohibition. 

We are firm believers in the initiative and referendum. We be- 
lieve on this question the people have a more direct say as to whether 
the liquor traffic shall exist or not than on any question before the 
American people to-day. There is not a city or a village or a town 
or a State m this country that does not almost yearly vote upon the 
question as to whether or not they shall have liquor within their 
domain. For that reason we feel tnat an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution is not necessary for the regulation of this particular 
traffic. 

Some people this morning have spoken in regard, to the number 
of people who would be aflFected by this particular legislation. There 
would be many thousands of people affected all over the country if 
such an amendment as is proposed should be adopted. But we have 
no fear that such an amendment as has been proposed will become 
law, because we feel sure that if such a proposition as this were put 
to a vote of the people in the States they would repudiate this par- 
ticular kind of legislation. But if such legislation should be adopted 
and such an amendment become a part of the Federal Constitution, 
many people would be affected. Every man employed in the build- 
ing trades would be affected should this become law. Bakers would 
be affected, billposters would be affected, sign writers would be 
affected, blacksmiths would be affected; boiler makers, bookbinders, 
and printers, all the members of the organizations of brewery work- 
ers, carriage and wagon makers, cigar makers, coopers, engineers 
and firemen, garment workers, who make coats and aprons; glass- 
workers, bottle blowers and those who make the glasses, horseshoers, 
laundry workers, freight handlers and railroad clerks, photoen- 
gravers and lithographers, teamsters, bartenders, and cooks and 
waiters ; all those people would be seriously affected by legislation 
of this kind. 

The vast number of people who would be thrown out of work if 
this became a law would be a great deal more than merely those who 
are directly connected with the industry. There are probably con- 
nected with the sale of liquor something like 500,000 people throughout 
the country, directly connected with the sale of it alone. In wages 
paid to people who are directly and indirectly interested in the 
liquor business the amount of money paid is more than the .United 
States Government appropriates yearly to meet the expenses of the 
conduct of the business of the National Government. There is 
vastly more than a billion of dollars paid yearly in wages to those 
who earn their livelihood, in whole or in part, from this business. 

For that reason, if this resolution should happen to be adopted, 
I ask you. What are these people who earn their livelihood from this 
particular business going to do ? Where is the business coming from 
to take care of their needs ? Nothing has been proposed by the pro- 
ponents of this measure as to how these people are going to be taken 
care of. For that reason we are opposed to the adoption of this pro- 
pose<l amendment to the Constitution. 

In view of the fact, as I said before, that the people now have the 
opportunity yearly to vote as to whether they want this traffic in their 
communities, and since they have it at all times within their power 
to say whether it shall be in their communities, we think it unfair 
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that even though, perhaps, three- fourths of the States might decide 
that this amendment would be for the best interests of the Nation, 
and the people of the State of Kansas, for instance, say that they 
do not want liquor within their confines, those citizens should say to 
the citizens of New York or Pennsylvania that they can not have it 
within their confines. We believe it is a matter that each individual 
should decide for himself, and that it should not be regulated so far 
as to prohibit a citizen from having it whether he wants it or not. 

Senator Borah. To what extent do the labor organisations of the 
United States oppose this amendment ? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. I could not say, because that would be a matter of 
guesswork on my part. 

Senator Borah. There has been no action upon the part of the 
American Federation of Labor or any of the large labor organiza- 
tions in regard to it, has there? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. There has not been any specific action taken, but I 
dare say if it was put to a vote it would be — ^well, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but what it would be repudiated. 

Senator Borah. You, then, do not come here representing a labor 
organization and representing that such a labor organization has 
taken final action upon this matter? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. It has never taken final action. It has within its 
organization all of the men engaged in this business. They all be- 
long to labor organizations, such as the cooks, waiters, bartenders, 
all the brewery workers, and the other trades that I enumerated be- 
fore. The brewery industry is thoroughly organized. 

Senator Borah. You have given us a long list of different classes 
of laboring people engaged in various kinds of trades and occupa- 
tions who you say would be injured by the adoption of such an 
amendment as is proposed. How would the people, outside of those 
immediately engaged in the liquor business, be affected, other than' 
the common run of citizens of the United States would be affected ? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. They would be affected in this way : Those who are 
not directly connected with the business, such as billposters — they 
are not directly connected with it, but by reason of the fact that we 
have this business there are a large number of signs all over the 
country. You have probably noticed the signs as you have gone 
through the country in railroad trains. If all this business should 
be stopped and there would be no further need for those signs, all 
those men would be thrown out of employment. There is a large 
percentage of them engaged in that business all over the country. 
You can not travel in a railroad train for any distance without see- 
ing along the line of the tracks a great many of these various signs 
which have cost a great deal of labor to make and put up. Would 
some other business take the place of those signs and give those men 
employment if you do not have the liquor business? We do not 
know. 

Then, again, take the carriage and wagon workers. They are not 
directly engaged in the business, but by reason of the business, in 
which many thousands of wagons and automobiles are used, a cer- 
tain number of men in that trade are engaged in the upkeep of 
those vehicles. If the business is to be legislated out of existence, 
will there be something else coming in to give those wagon workers 
employment? 
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It is the same all down the line. There is a vast amount of print- 
ing done in connection with the liquor business every year, which 
necessarily employs not only printers but all the men connected with 
that industry, such as bookbinders and pressmen. 

The amount of capital that is involved to keep all these men goina 
is enormous. If this is put out of existence what would become oi 
that capital ; how would it be invested ? 

Senator Borah. But suppose we assume that the capital invested 
is working evil to the country generally, are you prepared to say 
that we should, nevertheless, keep the people engaged in this in- 
dustry ? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. No; if that were a fact, I would be one of the lasl 
to say that. 

Senator Borah. Then it comes back to the proposition as to 
whether prohibition is a good thing? 

Mr. CoiaPOYS. That is right. 

Senator Borah. And whether or not it can be made effective in 
this way — ^by this method ? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. First, we would have to decide as to whether it 
would be a good thing, and I am not prepared to say as to whether 
any figures have been prepared 

Senator Borah (interposing). Whether prohibition is a good thing 
or not, we would agree that general temperance is a good thing? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. I am personally, and the labor unions are, firm l)e- 
lievers in temperance; in fact, I am a total abstainer myself. 

Senator Borah. Then the only question would be as to what is 
the most effective way to bring about temperance ? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. Yes ; I think by regulation and education. 

Senator Borah. There is, of course, a difference of opinion as to 
the method. 

Mr. CoLPOYs. Yes. 

Senator Borah. You would agree with the proposition that ulti- 
mately we would desire as universal temperance as we could have ? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. Yes; in all things as well as in this. 

Senator Borah. If that should come about, your men would go out 
of employment just the same, whether it was by license or in any 
other way? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. Not at all. I do not think that the liquor question 
at the present time is more than a temperance question. I do not 
think it is being abused to the extent that some people would make 
us believe. My own personal experience is this, that amongst my 
friends and acquaintances I have asked the men the question myself, 
and I have made an investigation of the number of people who drink 
liquor and drink beer, in order to find out the number of men who 
abuse it, and I know of very few who do abuse it. The majority of 
them are temperate. 

Senator Borah. Do you keep track of the man who takes it tern- 
perately to-day, but abuses it next year? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. I presume at some time or other, perhaps, some- 
body might take, a little too much, but it is on such rare occasions 
that that would not be a good reason for prohibiting it altogether. 

Bepresentative Richard Bartholdt. Reverting to the attitude of 
labor on this question, of course, the American Federation of Labor 
has taken no position, as far as I know, because it has not been a na- 
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tional question heretofore. I do think it is now, really. Of course, 
the mere introduction of a resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution does not make it a national question. 

But in diflFerent States the labor organizations have taken action 
opposed to prohibition. In Missouri, a few years ago. when we voted 
on a constitutional amendment for State-wide prohibition the Fed- 
eration of Labor in Missouri went on record — I oelieve it was unani- 
mous — against prohibition; all the separate organizations went on 
record as opposing it, and the result was, it was voted down by a ma- 
jority of 216,000 in the State of Missouri. It was voted down by a 
majority of 75,000 in the rural districts of Missouri, outside of the 
cities or St. Louis, St. Joseph, and Kansas City. 

Mr. CoLPOYS. I have nothing further to say, Mr. Chairman, because 
there are others who will speak on other phases of the question. I 
will say this, however, with your permission, that so far as labor is 
concerned, the 'Washington Central Labor Union is opposed to the^ 
reporting of this resolution to the Senate and the House, providing 
for a constitutional amendment for national prohibition. 

Senator Borah. Why would your organization be opposed to re- 
porting it to the House and Senate? That presents a different ques- 
tion. Do you not think the Congress of the United States 

Mr. CoLPOTS (interposing). I mean we are opposed to the adop- 
tion of the report. T think everybody on both sides has the right to 
say what he thinks. 

The Chairman. Do you not think if this amendment should be 
submitted and laboring men were unanimously against it it would 
be defeated before the people? Merely submitting it to the people 
does not mean that it will be adopted. 

Mr. CoLPOYS. I do not think it is necessary to submit it to the peo- 
ple in this form at this particular time. 

Mr. Borah. You said you were in favor of the referendum. Do 
you go so far as to say you do not want the organization to vote on itt 

Mr. CoiiPOYS. No. 

Senator Borah. That means freedom of vote. 

Mr. CoLPOYS. They have a referendum on this particular business 
now, as they vote on the question yearly. 

Senator Borah. You believe in the referendum as a governmental 
policy ? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. Yes ; I do. 

Senator Borah. How can the people ever vote on this if it is not 
submitted to them ? 

Mr. CoLPOYS. I think this question should be regulated by the 
States and not by the National Gk)vemment. I think the States have 
it now, through the referendum, on their votes each year which 1 
have already referred to. 

Mr. MowiTZ. Mr. Chairman, I would like now to vary our argu- 
ment a little and for a few moments get away from the technical side, 
and I now take pleasure in calling on Maj. Carl Lentz, of Newark, 
N. J., president of the Northeastern Saengerbund, an organization 
composed of over 300.000 German- Americans, and who also repre- 
sents the other organizations of similar character throughout the 
country. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Maj. Lenz at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF MK. GAEL LENTZ, OF NEWAEK, N. J., FEESIDENT 

OF THE NOETHEASTEEN SAENOEEBUND. 

Mr. Lentz. Mr. Chairman, at the very beginning of what I desire 
to say I want to impress upon the memlJers of the committee, as well 
as upon the ladies whom I see present here to-day to listen to what 
we may have to say, the fact that I represent what I consider to be 
the most peaceful people on the face of the earth. We have been 
singing and making music in a sort of " watchful waiting " manner, 
and we did not at any time consider that that would compel us to 
come to Washington before a committee of the Senate or House of 
Representatives to oppose a question of national prohibition. 

To show you how peaceful we are I have only to tell you I have 
been president of the Northeastern Saengerbund lor 25 years, and am 
to-day. 

I think I had better give you an idea of what we are, in order to 
carry out my idea and show you what a peaceful lot of men we are. 
We are a national organization. We are called the Northeastern 
Saengerbund, and our membership includes all the German-Ameri- 
can singing societies in the Northeastern States. I am also here to 
speak for the North American Saengerbund, which includes the 
Middle States ; the Northwestern Saengerbund, the Pacific Saenger- 
bund, and even the Texas Saengerbund. Strange as it may seem, 
there is an organization of German singing societies in the State of 
Texas, and it is a very prosperous organization. 

Our organization represents a male chorus of some 8,000 singers, 
with 60,000 passive members, that is to say, paying members. We 
give great national singing contests, which I hope you have heard, at 
which we have some very fine singing- by male and female choruses. 
We had one in Baltimore which I^resident Cleveland attended. 
President Roosevelt attended one of our contests, and we had one in 
Philadelphia only a year or two ago which President Taf t attended. 
At each of these contests we have had the governor of the State in 
which the contest was held, and our Senators, Senator Hughes and 
S^iator Martine, and many Members of Congress have been present 
at the contests. As I said, we have a chorus of 8,000 men and an 
attendance of twenty or twenty-five thousand people. 

Now, what is our purpose? Our purpose is the same as the pur- 
pose of the other saengerbunds. I might say I represent here to-day 
possibly 400,000 German- American citizens affiliated with the various 
saengerbunds, and they have passed resolutions authorizing me 
and directing me to come here and protest against this resolution 
proposing a prohibition amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Senator Borah. Have all the different organizations you men- 
tioned passed such resolutions? 

Mr. Lentz. Yes, sir. I do not know that we have any of them in 
your State, Senator Borah, but they are very close to you, in Cali- 
fornia, and it is not too late to start several of them in your State. 
If we can find enough singers we will organize one. You look as 
if you enjoyed singing. 

Senator Borah. I enjoy it when the other fellow does it. 

Mr. Lentz. We are not a political organization. We have never 

Slayed politics in our lives. We have never accepted a contribution 
pom any brewery or any liquor interests, and we have not collected 
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any funds for this movement, and I tell you frankly we would not 
accept a dollar from anybody. There is not a man belonging to 
our organization who is under salary. There is not a man in our 
organization who gets a dollar for his expenses. I think we have the 
best of our friends in the Anti- Saloon Lea^e in that respect. I 
understand their salaries are high and their expenses are heavy. 
We are absolutely as free as birds in that respect. 

We come here to you to-day face to face. You may ask us any 
questions you please, no matter how embarrassing they may seem, 
and we will answer them. We have nothing to conceal. We come 
together and we are organized in all parts of this country to work 
upon the hearts of the people. That is our mission in life. You gen- 
tlemen in the Senate and in the House, through your debates and 
through jour legislation, endeavor to reach the brains of the people. 
Your object is to educate the people. Our object is to educate them 
through reaching the heart, and thus make better people of them. 

Yesterday, I have no doubt, you read the dispatches m the news- 
papers from Vera Cruz, where, I take it, your representatives are 
to-day; those dispatches stated that there was concert music given 
by the various marine bands in the city of Vera Cruz. I do not 
know but that the Northeastern Saengerbund and the other Saenger- 
bunds are|,<to some extent, responsible for the pleasant change or at- 
mosphere from the sound of cannon balls of tne American* warships 
to the sound of band music, by having educated the people and in- 
stilled in them a love for music. 

Now, I want to say to you. Senator, that I might bring here about 
1,000 of our singers, or, if you want 10,000, 1 could bring you 10,000, 
and we will give you a concert here in the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives that will make you weep for joy. I am sure you will 
be greatly pleased, and I have no doubt that these ladies over here, 
that have been looking a little askance at me, will be equally as well 
pleased. They will enjoy it just as much as I will, and at the end of 
their listening to our singing they will come and ask you Senators 
not to report this resolution under consideration favorably. 

Senator Borah. That would undoubtedly be a great relief to some 
Senators. 

Mr. Lentz. I have no doubt of it, and it would be a great relief to 
some of us gentlemen who have come down here on this matter. 

The reform element has not as yet penetrated into our German 
singing societies, and we are still singing our old songs and our old 
music as we have done for a good many years past — and I think 
you would enjoy it. 

Now, at the saengerfests — have you ever been to one. Senator 
Borah ? 

Senator Borah. I regret to say I have not. 

Mr. Lentz. There will be one in Brooklyn next year, and I will 
certainly see to it that the Judiciary Committee of the Senate receive 
invitations, and you will enjoy it, I am sure. Just imagine 8,000 
male voices, well drilled together, singing in unison those beautiful 
folk songs. We sing nothing but folk songs. Now, as I say, I am 
through with '' watchful waiting." I am now going to be aggressive. 
While I am not saying that I am open for a declaration of war, still 
a little reprisal now might be in order; just a little bit. 
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Now, what is the result? What are we after? It is not these im- 
mense demonstrations that we give; we want to do something, ac- 
complish something. For years we have had our saengerf ests ; once 
in every three years we would come together, and during these three 
years our singers are scattered all over the country. A large number 
of our people are laboring men — ^not men that work in the streets, but 
I mean skilled mechanics, business men, and engineers. Why, gen- 
tlemen, there were, according to the statistics of Mr. Von Stohrr, who 
published a book about it a couple of years ago. 23,000,000 people 
in this country to-day who have German blood in their veins — 
23,000,000 of them. We are a very prolific race, and while it may 
not always show up, it is a fact nevertheless. I should not be sur- 
prised. Senator, if you traced back your ancestors you would find 
that there was a little German blood back of you, and you could be 
very proud of it. 

Now, our singers sing at home, and when they stay at home they 
entertain their families, they entertain their children, they entertain 
their neighbors, and they have quite a pleasant time — no work, no 
worry. They are singing folk songs and entertaining themselves. 
Now, isn't that education f Isn't that a mighty fine thing to do, keep- 
ing the ladies from gossiping or talking about their neighbors, and 
all that sort of thing? While they are there listening to the songs 
entertaining them they really get a joyful heart. When one of our 
men goes to work he sings at his work and his work comes easier. 
You go through seme of these German-American factories and shops 
down here and you will hear those Germans singing songs ; you will 
hear the blacksmith as he makes a shoe for the horse, you will hear 
him humming a song. You will hear everybody that is fond of music 
singing while they work. Now, doesn't that make their work easier? 
We teach them to sing in their own homes; we teach them to sing to 
the children; we teach the lover to sing to his lady love; the old man 
to his old wife — ^in fact, it creates a sentiment of song and music and 
eliminates all quarrels and fights and trouble in the family and in the 
community. Therefore, I think I have illustrated to you why I say 
we are the most peaceable society in this country. Certainly we beat 
the suffragettes all to pieces as far as peacefulness is concerned, or 
if there is a convention of our ladies in Washington for the election 
of president of the Colonial Dames or the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, I think we have the "bulge on them,'' too, as far as 
peacefulness is concerned. 

Therefore I think the fact that so large a body as ours is so very 
peaceful is an important factor in this country. And I think that 
when the President of the United States comes to hear us, when the 
Senators come, and the governors, and all that class, we can not be 
guch very bad people. 

Senator Borah. But how does the liquor contribute to peace? 

Mr. Lentz. I am coming to that. In the first place, I would like 
to call the committee's attention to this : That word " liquor " has a 
very unpleasant sound to me. We do not stand for liquor. What 
do we care for liquor? We get a good glass of beer when we want 
it, we drink it and enjoy it, but we do not call that " liquor." Now, 
as some of those high-salaried people of the Antisaloon League will 
say to-morrow, " The major was down there before that committee 
yesterday representing the liquor interests." You know that is 
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wrong. They are doing something which they should not do, and 
they ought to confine themselves to the strict truth. They ought to 
say that the dispatches say that the major is there talking for the 
interests of his people. Now that is what I am doing here. 

Now, when you ask me how does this affect the liquor interests, I 
will tell you where it is. We have societies that own their own club- 
houses. I can take you to New York where the societies own club- 
houses worth $100,000,000. I can take you to clubhouses worth 
$25,000 to $50,000, and I can take you to places where they have no 
clubhouses, where they meet in halls attached sometimes to licensed 
saloons. The great majority of them ffo there to sing, and they 
drink their glass of beer there also. Now, you must not consider 
that as liquor. I have been into a great many of them, and I want 
to tell you that I have never yet seen a man in one of them under 
the influence of beer. We have been having these festivities right 
along every year, and last year we had possibly 50,000 or 60,000 
people, and the chief of police told me that there was not one of 
our men arrested, not a single one. We have not had a saengerfest 
yet — and I have been to all of them — ^where we have had a single 
man arrested for drunkenness or trouble of any kind or difficulty 
with the authorities. And there is not a man among those singers, 
8,000 to 10,000 men, who will not take his glass of beer. It is food 
for them. There is the barley, which is burnt and becomes malt; 
there is the hops, and there is the water; and that, as it is fermented, 
is beer. Now, that to our people is food. 

If you pass that prohibition resolution of — ^I think one of them 
was introduced by our friend Mr. Hobson on the other side of the 
Capitol; I do not know who the other one was. 

Senator Borah. Senator Sheppard. 

Mr. Lentz. From Texas? 

Senator Borah. Yes. 

Mr. Lentz. Of course the sentiment down there may possibly 
change after a year or two. After they have had a couple of years 
of prohibition, they may get tired of it. But if it should pass it 
would destroy all of these societies. They would have no place for a 
home. They absolutely would be put on the streets. You can not 
sustain a $100,000 or a $200,000 clubhouse without selling beer and 
Rhine wine. 

I have never indulged in a, glass of liquor in my life. I have had 
my glass of beer regularly every day — not only one glass, but two 
glasses — but never have I touched liquor in my life. On the 19th 
day of October, 1861, I was brought into the city of Washington to 
the Army hospital here under charge of Dr. Bliss, having been shot 
through the arm and shot through the breast at the same time, and 
being under no condition to undergo amputation of my arm. Dr. Bliss 
came to me and said, " Major, take a drink of whisky.^' I said, " Doc- 
tor, I have never taken a drink of whisky in my life, and I do not 
care for it and do not want it." I had a good deal of bother with 
them to convince them that I would not take any whisky, and I could 
not take ether or chloroform, so I went under the operation of hav- 
ing my arm amputated without any whisky or any stimulant of any 
kind, simply having a handkerchief in my mouth to keep me from 
biting. That shows how little I care for whisky, and I think that 
beer is the best temperance drink on this earth. If I could only 
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induce these ladies and some of the gentlemen to take a glass of beer 
regularly every day, they would look better, they would look more 
joyful and more pleasant than they do now. 

Now, I think, Senator, I have talked about as long as I should 
talk. You and I are to some extent friends — I am a Jersey man and 
you are from Idaho, but we are pretty close friends, and I would 
enjoy talking with you very much, but I think I. have taken up as 
much of your time as I should. 

Mr. HoBSON. Will the gentlemen permit one question there? 

Mr. Lentz. Certainly. 

Mr. HoBSON. It is whether, in your judgment, whisky ought to be 
abolished ? 

Mr. Lentz. Well, my dear sir, not at all. I do not want to speak 
about that general question as to abolishing anything particularly ; 
but I want to say this, you can pass that "constitutional amendment 
for national prohibition, but you will have no more ability to enforce 
than we can control the situation in Mexico by " watchful waiting." 
You can no more enforce it than anything else that is impossible to 
enforce. People will drink if they want to. Now, do not ask me 
if I believe whisky should be covered by the prohibition act. I do 
not drink it; I never have, but other people do. I drink beer and 
Ehine wine and Moselle wine, and I do not want anybody that drinks 
whisky to come here and say to me, " Major, you can not drink beer 
and Moselle wine and Rhine wine any more." And I do not want to 
say to him that he shall not drink whisky. If he wants to drink 
whisky, let him drink it; if he abuses himself and drinks too much 
lock him up, make him work, or do something to punish him. 

We do not stand for intemperance; we do not stand for drunken- 
ness; we are opposed to it. I am as directly opposed to drunkenness 
as any man can be. I belong to a society which is called the Anti- 
Treat Society. For 30 years I have never asked a man to drink with 
me, nor have I ever drank with another man, either in the, shape of a 
drink or a cigar. I ran for sheriff in Essex County, N. J., one time, 
and it did not cost me a nickel for either a glass of beer or a glass ot 
whisky or a cigar. 

The Chairman. Were you elected? 

Mr. Lentz. Yes ; I was elected — ^to stay at home. But if that was 
the cause of my being allowed to stay at home, I am glad of it. I 
enjoy staying at home. I am very proud of it, because of the sincerity 
of my principles. 

Now, I do not any more believe that whisky should be prohibited 
than beer, but there is a difference between the two. Whisky is a 
mucli more dangerous thing to drink, so far as I am concerned. Beer 
is a temperance drmk. 

On that question I want to call the attention of the committee to 
something that happened to me about two years ago. I was on my 
way to Cuba and I took one of the through trains south, and when 
we were going through North Carolina at luncheon I ordered a 
bottle of beer. The darky told me, " We haven't any beer," and I 
said, " You have no beer? " He said, " No." " Well," I said, " that 
is too bad." Then he said, "I tell you, boss, if you take a cup of tea 
you will be all right." " Well," I said, " I don't want any tea." 
^' Oh " he said, " You take this, it's all right." So I took the tea, 
which was served there in the presence of my wife and family in a 
teacup, and when it came in it was a cup of be^Y. I^q> ^c^xsl Vws^?^ 
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what I did? I told that darky to take that back. I told him if 1 
could not take my ^lass of beer open and aboveboard, where every- 
body could know that I was drmking beer; if I had to pretend 
to drink something else to deceive people and make them think that 
I was drinking something else instead of beer, I would rather stop 
and get off the train. 

That is what you are going to do with your prohibition law. 
That is the kind of men you will make. And if these ladies who are 
here are earnestly and sincerely endeavoring — if they would only go 
to work and go with me, and I will como here and meet them with 
three or four hundred of our singers and sing with them, every one 
of them, I am sure they would be ready to ask you not to report 
this resolution favorably. 

In conclusion, I desire to submit for filing the resolution of the 
Northeastern Saengerbund protesting against the proposed and all 
similar legislation: 

'*' Nord-Oestlicher Sangebbund von Amerika, 

Philadelphia, April 15, 19U. 

To the honorable the memhers of the Committee on the Judiciary, 

United States Senate, 

Sirs : I have the honor to submit to your honorable body the following reso- 
lutions adopted by the Nord-Oestlicher Sangerbund von Anierika, an organiza- 
tion comprising approximately 300 singing societies in the northeastern section 
of the United States : 



" RESOLUTIONS. 



" Whereas bills have been introduced into the House of Representatives, known 
as H. J. Res. 168, S. J. Res. 88, and S. J. Res. 50, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States of America prohibiting the sale, 
manufacture, and importation of fermented and distilled liquor containing 
alcohol, except for mechanical, scientific, medicinal purposes, under proper 
regulation by Congress; and 
•* Whereas measures have been introduced in the legislatures of a number of 
States which, under the name of local option bills, for the licensing of clubs 
and other, social organizations and similar terms, convey the same meaning 
and purpose, namely, the prohibition of the use of alcoholic beverages in 
the business and social intercourse of communities ; and 
" Whereas it is a fact that wherever such laws are enforced they signally 
failed of their purpose, the standard of morality being lowered instead of 
elevated, as predicted; and 
" Whereas public places from which the Commonwealth derived revenue for 
the maintenance of its institutions were replaced by illicit resorts, thus avoid- 
ing the revenue, undermining the respect for law and order, and fostering 
hypocrisy and stealth; and 
•'Whereas, paramount to all other considerations, we regard such legislation 
as an usurpation of the rights of the individual, and therefore in direct oppo- 
sition to the spirit and letter of the Constitution of the United States of 
America : Be it 

" Resolved, That we combat such measures and legislation, which will de- 
prive the individual of his personal liberty and rights of freedom, by every 
honorable and lawful means within our power, believing that the sober judg- 
ment of the American people is opposed to such fanatical and destructive 
legislation. 

"Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Member of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, members of State legislatures, and 
the President of the United States of America. 

North-Eastern Saengerbund of America, 
Carl Lentz, President, 
" Frederick W. Haussmann, Secretary.** 






Yours, very truly, 



Arno p. Mowitz, 
Chairman of Executiiw Committee, 
612 Franklin Bank Building. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Mr. MowiTZ. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Frederick W. Haussmann, sec- 
retary of the Northeastern Saengerbund, desires to submit the fol- 
lowing: 

STATEMENT BY MB. FBEDEBICK W. HAUSSMANN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., SECBETABT 

OF THE NORTHEASTERN SAENGERBUND. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: In joining our president in 
protest on behalf of the Northeastern Saengerbund of America against this 
measure, I voice the sentiment of all citizens of German extraction, and in 
particular the German singers, for they have brought from the mother country 
into the land of their adoption the most precious treasures, thrift, patriotism, 
contentment, and the capacity for true enjoyment. 

The mission of German song has ever been to elevate mankind. From the 
cradle to the grave in its strains every phase of life has been portrayed; it 
serves to develop the noblest traits in mankind, the love of home and country ; 
it calls to the patriotic instinct in times of danger; and again, many a sad 
hour has been made lighter and sorrow and grief allayed by its tender strains. 

It has served to educate the American people to a truer conception of art 
and music, and its charitable mission has been often demonstrated by allevi- 
ating the suffering of humanity in the great calamities which befell our 
Nation. 

The legislation proposed by these resolutions for national prohibition is 
opposed by the Germans because it is against their conception of social inter- 
course and true enjoyment, and resented as an interference of the rights of 
every individual who enjoys the bountiful gifts of God and nature in proper 
moderation. 

It is neither my desire nor object to engage in a polemic against the advo- 
cates of this measure, which can only excite but not instruct. Too many 
Ignominious epithets have already been employed in arguing this question. 

But in my mind the question can be viewed from both an ethical and eco- 
nomical standpoint. It is true that the abuse of alcoholic l)everages ha^ 
brought misery upon many unfortunates who have become slaves to a habit, 
just as in the case of opium, morphine, cocaine, and other remedies which, 
when judiciously employed, have proved a blessing to humanity. 

If these unfortunates become a menace to the community, we have our laws 
for the protection of the public. 

Prohibition will never be the panacea for this so-called evil, for the indi; 
vidual who can not procure it publicly will sneak it, and the clause in this 
proposed law " for medicinal purposes " is an elastic term. 

From an economic standpoint, I may mention the tremendous loss in busi- 
ness and the consequences. Let us take the brewing industry, for instance, 
which directly or indirectly gives employment to thousands of people. Pro- 
hibit the manufacture of fermented beverages and you will not only deprive 
those employed in this industry of a livelihood, but many others dependent 
upon it — the macliinist, the glassblower, the printer, cork manufacturer, and 
other industries too numerous to mention. What will be the consequence? 
A thrifty, happy, and contented people, thus deprived of a livelihood, will be 
'converted into a sullen and resentful part of our community. The assertion 
has frequently been made that our almshouses are filled with people, due to 
the liquor traffic. Has it ever occurred to the advocates of prohibition how 
many would be public charges if such a law were enacted? For our Govern- 
ment also the question will arise where to raise the revenue In war time, as 
menaced at the present day. 

Mr. Chairman, we regard this as an usurpation of the right of the individual 
and a menace to liberty. It was a dark and dreary superstition in the Middle 
Ages that the morals of a community can be improved by depriving the people 
of their pleasure and enjoyment. The oppression by an arrogant nobility and 
a servile clergy led to the Reformation in Germany and caused the revolution 
in France, and our own Declaration of Independence was the result of an 
ill-judged interference with the rights of a people. Let us hope and pray that 
this great country, the marvel of modern times, to whose shores the oppressed 
of all nations have been brought by the promise of liberty, will never have its 
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history sullied by the rising of its people, who have found freedom a mockery 
and the word liberty an empty phrase. 

Mr. MowiTz. I now wish to present, Mr. Chairman, another phase 
of the German- American life in this country, which is represented by 
the Turners, who stand on practically the same basis in another line 
of activity. I will now introduce Mr. Henry Abeles, who is the first 
speaker for the Turners. 

STATEMENT OF MK. HENB7 ABELES, FEESIBENT OF THE TTTKIT 

BEZISE, OF NEW YOKE CIT7. 

Mr. Abeles. Mr. Chairman, we oppose this proposition for the 
simple reason that prohibition does not prohibit. 

The New York Turn Bezirk, which I have the honor to represent, 
is a patriotic organization with an educational purpose. We sup- 

Eort schools, gymnasiums, fencing clubs, and are actively engaged in 
ringing our youth up to the highest possible standard. 

This evening in the New York Turn Verein, of national fame, one 
of our cadet corps, organized by our veterans of the Twentieth Turner 
Regiment, will celebrate their golden anniversary. When Abraham 
Lincoln made his first call for volunteers in the Civil War the Turners 
were among the first to answer his call, and the Turners of to-day 
are ready and prepared to do their duty as good citizens, as they did 
50 years ago. We are for true temperance and we are teaching the 
same in all our organizations. We Imow the danger of abuse and ex- 
cesses and know that the best remedy against the same is education — 
self-control. We know the dangers of the abuse of alcohol «,s well as 
we know the danger and abuse of most anything we majr eat or drink. 
We are not advocating the use of alcohol or any other kind of drinks. 
We are not in any way interested in the production or sale of bever- 
a^s, but we oppose prohibition, for we are convinced that prohibition 
will not stop drinking, but, on the contrary, will increase the abuse 
of strong liquors. 

Gentlemen, artificial stimulants will be used. It is impossible to 
stop the use of them by law. Temperance can not be secured by pro- 
hibition. Beverages of strong alcoholic nature must be fought by 
those of lighter alcoholic effects. Prohibition would make the use of 
the latter impossible. We know the evils which are connected with 
the drinking habit are enormous. We know that thousands of lives 
and many more thousands of households are the victims. We are not 
blind to the harm which alcohol has brought and is now bringing to 
the country. But we know that prohibition would not do away with 
or decrease, but on the contrary, would increase, the harm done oy the 
abuse of alcohol. The light beverages would be impossible, lighter 
wines and beer would disappear, but not the strong alcoholic drinks 
which can easily be manufactured and more easily stored away. New 
patent medicines would make their appearance on the market. The 
" dive " keepers and " moonshiners " would flourish. 

When a hollow tooth aches, the modern dentist does not think of 
pulling it — that would be the remedy of the old village barber. Only 
fools will advise us to abolish railroads for the sake that thousands of 
people are crippled or killed by the same year after year. If certain 
evils come from certain sources, shall we hastily annihilate this 
source, otherwise beneficial, without studying whether greater evils 
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might not result from its destruction and without asking whether 
the evils might not be reduced and the good from the same source re- 
main untouched? If, in certain districts of this country, there are 
residents who can not control themselves and who make prohibition 
in their districts advisable, does that justify national prohibition, 
which insinuates a people not able to control itself ? Those which I 
have the honor to represent say No ! The evils of drink exist, and 
to neglect their cure would be wrong, but to rush on to the conclusions 
that prohibition, which will destroy trades now flourishing, take the 
bread of hundreds of thousands of workingmen, deprive the States 
of a large part of their income, is right is absurd, and unworthy a 
self-governing Nation. 

Greater evils would be the course of prohibition. The law-abiding 
citizen's respect of law would be undermined. The greatest evil for 
a well-organized State and good citizenship will be fostered — "dis- 
regard for laws." Can there be any doubt that disregard of laws is 
the most dangerous factor in the American cizilization ? It would be 
a dangerous experiment to foster laws which almost tempt toward a 
training on violation of them. 

Human conduct can not be regulated by laws, and real temperance 
can not be gained by prohibition. The Turners of America consider 
self-control — real temperance — of higher value than complete forced 
abstinence. We oppose prohibition, for the same is unworthy to the 
standard of this great American people. We oppose prohibition, for 
it does not accomplish and can not accomplish what it is supposed to 
stand for. We oppose prohibition, convinced that it increases the 
danger of abnormal alcoholic drinking. Prohibition never did and 
never will reduce the abuse of alcohol or vice, and therefore I respect- 
fully submit the protest of the Turners and all those who authorized 
me to represent and speak for them against national prohibition. 

Mr. Mowrrz. The next speaker is Mr. Alphonse G. Koebel, who is 
president of the New York State Branch of the National German- 
American Alliance, and who will present his views on the subject. 

STATEMENT OF MK. ALPHONSE 0. KOEBEL, OF NEW 70EE CITT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW TORE STATE BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 

Mr. KoEBEiL. Mr. Chairman, I may say that I am also president of 
the German- American Citizens' League of the State of New York. 
The New York Branch of the German- American Alliance has 40,000 
members, and the German-American Citizens' League of New York 
has 30,000 members— 70,000 members altogether. Of the last 30,000, 
I think at least 75 per cent were born in this country. 

. Now, I am going to take as little time as I can under the circum- 
stances. I had hoped to be heard to-day before the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals on the question of tolls. I should have liked to 
protest against what I consider a surrender of American rights, and 
I am here as an American to protest against the proposed surrender 
by American citizens of their right to satisfy a desire given by God, 
and confirmed by the Constitution, and sanctioned by the use of ages. 

This is not a question of whether prohibition is good or bad ; it is 
a question of whether you have the right to deprive an American 
citizen of an inherent right to do or not to do a thing. If you are 
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going to try and regulate and correct all the inequalities in the 
United States by way of law, the millenium will not be able to accom- 
plish it. If you say that liquor or alcohol is a narcotic beverage, I 
will say to you that there is almost as great a percentage of poison in 
meat as there is in alcohol, and that to-day in the United States more 
men die from overeating of meat than die from drinking alcohol. It 
is this poison in the meat that destroys the kidneys and leads to 
untimely death. You will hear on one side men urging this on eco- 
nomic grounds* but what they want to accomplish is not simply 
because they believe in it on economic grounds or moral gjrounds, but 
on religious grounds. It is religion back of the prohibition move- 
ment. In the early days it was a moral ground; but the sound judg- 
ment of thousands of legislators all over the United States has been 
proof against any attempt on the invasion of the personal liberty of 
the individual upon any such grounds^ and to-day they come on the 
claim of economic grounds. 

I have no reflection to make on the Senator from Texas. I believe 
he is a God-fearing man, undoubtedly. A man who in the record 
talks about walking under the banners of Almighty God is an intense 
man, but he crystallizes the sentiment back of the prohibition move- 
ment. It has greater regard for the soul than it has for the body, 
and that is the same intense spirit that to-day is behind the prohibi- 
tion movement, trying to impose upon million's of our fellow citizens 
their point of view; it is the same spirit that took thousands to the 
stake, because thev wanted to impose their religious belief on others 
in the past. Is there any doubt about that ? Take the bodies back 
of the movement to-day. Are they not in their essence religious ? 

Senator Borah. How far would you carry the doctrine of personal 
liberty? 

Mr. KoEBEL. I wish to lay this proposition. This is a basic propo- 
sition : No government has a right to take any more of the personal 
liberty of an individual than is absolutely necessary for the conduct 
of good government. Just as soon as you go beyond that line, and 
just as soon as you put on the statute Dooks a law which takes that 
personal libertv from me, it is no longer law, it is legalized robbery 
of the rights oi the citizens. That is the point of view to take. How 
much right have you to say to me that I shall drink or shall not 
drink? What right have you to say to me what I shall eat or what I 
shall not eat? You may say that a three- fourths majority or two- 
thirds majority can say to me that I shall not drink liquor, beer, or 
wine, but I say to you that nine-tenths or ninety-nine one-hundredths 
should not be able to take from any citizen an inherent right such ^s 
that which is implanted in his breast, a God-given instinct that he 
should reasonably satisfy. 

And I want to ask you this: Take any religion, the Methodists, 
for instance; suppose that nine-tenths of the people in the country 
to-day were Methodists and they would want to put upon the statute 
books a law that we should all be Methodists ; would any Member of 
the Senate vote to put such a proposition as that on the statute books 
of the United States ? Why, the thing is fundamentally wrong. Its 
fundamental purpose is to deprive you of your right. Fundamen- 
tally it is against the genius of free American citizenship, and I say 
upon that ground you have no right to say to me what I shall or shall 
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not drink. Now, I want to read to you the picturesque language con- 
tained in this wonderful preamble [reading] : 

Whereas exact scientific research has demonstrated that alcohol is a narcotic 
poison, destructive and degenerating to the human organism, and that its 
distribution as a beverage or contained in foods lays a staggering economic 
burden upon the shoulders of the people, lowers to an appalling degree the 
average standard of character of our citizenship, thereby undermining the 
public morals and the foundation of free institutions, produces widespread 
crime, pauperism, and insanity, inflicts disease and untimely death upon 
hundreds of thousands of citizens, and J)lights with degeneracy their children 
unborn, threatening the future integrity and the very life of the Nation. 

I would like to bring here into this august Senate as great an 
exhibit as you ever had. I will bring to you 25,000,000 of this land 
who have Teutonic blood in their veins, and they, by their sobriety, 
by their achievement, by their history, by their every act in the his- 
tory of this land, by the fundamental virtues of love of family and 
of State, by their reputation as citizens, second to none, however 
high or religious they may be — I say that that 25,000,000 is an irre- 
futable argument against the preamble in this resolution proposed to 
forward this constitutional amendment. 

Senator Borah. It seems to me that that might be true, but the 
Senator, in using that language in the preamble of the resolution, 
is speaking of the excessive use of liquor. You are speaking of tem- 
perate people. Notwithstanding the fact that they take their drink, 
nevertheless the Germans are considered a temperate people who 
have absolute control of their appetites in regard to it. But he is 
speaking there of another class or people who have not control over 
their appetites. 

Mr. KoEBEL. Certainly ; and should the few drinkers interfere with 
the pursuit of life, happiness, and liberty guaranteed them in the 
Constitution because there are a few drinkers in the United States 
out of a hundred million of people? Should 25,000,000 German- 
Americans be condemned because of a few drunkards ? I am speak- 
ing not only of the Germans, because there are millions of others 
just as good as the Germans, and you must take them as a whole. 

Senator Borah. What would you do with the situation where 
there are people who abused it? All writers upon the subject come 
to the conclusions that the use of liquor in excess has in effect that 
effect which the Senator there speaks of. 

Mr. KoEBEL. Nobody denies that. The excessive use of meat has 
the same effect. 

Mr. Borah. Do you believe in the pure-food law? 

Mr. KoEBEL. Certainly I do. 

Senator Borah. Now, there is a question of personal liberty. Why 
should not a man be permitted to choose for himself what he should 
eat and let him get it as he would ? 

Mr. KoBBEL. I think there is quite a distinction between the pure- 
food law and liquor laws. 

Senator Borah. Of course there is, unless you take the view, as 
some people do, that when you take liquor into the system in excess 
it has the same effect as impure food, destroys health, body, and 
mind. 

Mr. KoEBEL. Yes; if my hand has an abscess on it I treat that 
hand, but I do not proceed to give myself a poison in order to rid 
myself of the abscess. If there are defects in the system of regu- 
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lating excess — and we, as German- Americans, are in favor of mod- 
eration, more so than others — should the whole body politic suffer 
because of a few little inequalities, a few little excesses? 

Senator Borah. What I wanted to get at was, taking your hand as 
an illustration, how would you treat that portion of the body politic 
which is affected ? 

Mr. KoEBEL. By reasonable regulation, not by annihilation; by 
having laws which have behind them the approval and assurance of 
the people. That is the only way to regulate a thing like this. You 
can not regulate a thing liKe this by putting on the statute books a 
law which has not the respect of tlie citizens, who care nothing for 
it, who say that it is a violation of their fundamental rights. Isn't 
the history of prohibition to-day a history of failure ? 

Senator Borah. Well, I agree with you that the great difficulty 
with the question is to make it effective. That is the sole question 
with me, how to make it effective. 

Mr. KoEBEL. We should have reasonable laws. Do not say to the 
millions and millions of the American people, " You shall not do this, 
because there are some drunkards in the land." That is the argu- 
ment I make. There are some laws which we know perfectly well 
are good laws and necessary. For instance, if the father of a family 
spends his money in a saloon, if you will put on the statute books — 
as we have in the State of New York — that you can go to the saloon 
keeper and give him notice that he will be punished for selling one 
single glass of beer to the father of that family, you will effect 
something. 

Undoubtedly, Senator, temperance has done this much good — in 
spite of all their vagaries it has done this good — it has improved 
the saloon and the drinking in this country tremendously, but this 
only shows you that the right way to go about it is by education 
in the first place and by regulation. 

Senator 6orah. What would you dQ with this kind of an incarnate 
fiend ? [Reading :] 

Keeley Institute, 

Dwight, III. 

Gentlemen : Our customers are your prospective patients. 

We can put on your desk a mailing list of over 50,000 individual con- 
sumers of liquor. The list is the result of thousands of dollars of advertising. 

Each individual on the list is a regular user of liquor. 

The list of names is new, live, and active. We Icnow because we have cir- 
cularized it regularly. We will furnish this list in quantities at the prices 
listed below. Remittance to accompany each order. 

40,000 to 50,000 $400 

20,000 300 

10,000 200 

We will not furnish this list in lots of less than 10,000. Discontinuance of 
business January 1 is the occasion of our selling our mailing list 
Yours, truly, 

Kentucky Distillebs CJo., 
W. Franklin, President. 

Now, here is the situation with which society has to deal. How 
would you deal with it? 

Mr. Lentz. Who is issuing that circular? 

Senator Borah. It was issued by the Kentucky Distillers C!o., by 
W. Franklin, president, to the Keeley Institute. 
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Mr. Lbntz. I do not know who the Kentucky Distillers Co. is; 
but do you believe for one single minute that any sane business man — 
evidently a distiller in this case — would go to work and write a 
letter of that sort to the Keeley Institute, saying that he, the writer, 
was going to furnish the Keeley Institute customers by the selling 
of liquor? Do you think for one minute that that is a correct docu- 
ment? Have you authenticated that? 

Senator Borah. I am informed by those who are in charge of the 
situation that they have the original document. 

Mr. Lentz. Well, if it is possible that such is the case, that this 
was a fact, then you gentlemen ought to see that that man is sent 
to State's prison, and we will help you. That is the proper answer 
to such a letter as that. But this letter is not an argument in favor 
of prohibition. 

Senator Borah. How would you send him to State prison? 
Where he ought to go is to the insane asylum ; but how are you going 
to do it? 

Mr. Lentz. Possibly that might be better, but I will go further 
and say that I think a man who really regards this as a business 
proposition of that kind ought to be punished. 

Senator Borah. Really, it seems to me, with all due respect to you 
very able gentlemen who are appearing here, that both sides on this 
question are not very far apart in what you ultimately desire to ac- 
complish. You want temperance; you want sobriety. 

Mr. KoEBEL.. We want moderation. 

Senator Borah. Notwithstanding the fact that it is generally 
thought otherwise, I look upon the German people as a temperate 
people; but we have a condition to deal with which is not temper- 
ance. It is the drugged, saturated, fiendish condition of aflfairs in 
all parts of the country. Now, this basic question is. Can we main- 
tain the American citizen up to the standard which is necessary for 
an American citizen to have in order to discharge the duties of a 
great Republic, and permit all this sapping and undermining to go 
on? If not, how are you going to meet it? 

Mr. KoEBEL. I suppose you must have had a lot of literature from 
the prohibitionists. 

Senator Borah. No; I will tell you how I got my knowledge; it 
was by observation, not by reading. 

Mr. KoEBEL. If the people in the State want to have prohibition in 
the State, let them have it ; but do not deprive us who are temperate 
of a right to enjoy a reasonable instinct. 

Senator Borah. Now, my friend here, who appeared for the labor- 
ing men this morning — it was my misfortune to be one of those in 
charge of the riot situation in Idaho in 1899, and we could not make 
a move nor accomplish a thing in the way of order or make any 
progress toward restoring quiet until we closed by military decree 
every saloon in the disturbed district. 

Mr. KoEBEL. There are some men so addicted to the use of liquor 
that they should not have it. The negro, for example; it might be 
a very wise thing to keep it away from the negro, but why keep it 
away from me? 

Senator Borah. Yes ; I think a white man who will sell whisky to 
a negro ought to go to the penitentiary for life. But the only thmg. 
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as I stated, seems to me to be whether or not national prohibition can 
be made effective. 

Mr. KoEBEL. I do not think so, because jou will have no more sen- 
timent of the people behind you for national prohibition than you 
will for State prohibition. 

Take the case of Bangor, Me. There is a city where statistics 
show that in one year one for everjr nine of the citizens was arrested 
for drunkenness. That is in a prohibition city of a prohibition State. 
I would very much wish, Senator, that you read the other side. I 
have here a statement by Dr. Williams, from Montclair, N. J., which 
is published in the Medical Record, showing how absolutely — I will 
not say untruthful, because I know there are thousands of good 
people in favor of prohibition who are not untruthful, but they are 
carried away by it, and they sometimes do not get their facts quite 
straight. They argue about insanity here, for example. Now, if 
you believe the prohibitionist, drinking and drunkenness make for 
msanity, yet it is a fact that in the last 17 years in the general 
United States the increase in insanity for 100,000 has been 4.4; the 
increase in insanity in the eight prohibition States has been 7.3. The 
State in which the greatest decrease in insanity was recorded, 27.6, 
is the '' wet " State of Nebraska, and Maine is second on the list with 
an increase of 21.2. 

Senator Borah. Is that increase in insanity in the prohibition 
States by reason of the fact they drank more liquor under prohibi- 
tion conditions or less ? 

Mr. KoEBEL. I can not tell anything about that. I am only stating 
an existing fact, and I submit that fcr your consideration. 

Another thing by way of passing: The chief murder city in the 
United States to-day is Memphis, Tenn., which averages 64.3 to 
100,000 for homicides, while the rum-ridden city of Philadelphia is 
1.4 in murder. 

When we come to consider the effect upon the infant unborn, the 
Galton Laboratory, in Europe, shows, strange to say, that the children 
of alcoholic parents were in height and weight greater than children 
of absolutely sober parents. 

Senator Borah. Who presents those facts ? 

Mr. KoEBEL. That is in that same document. The Galton Labora- 
tory also says that the general health of children of alcoholic parents 
is better than the general health of children of nonalcoholic parents. 

As an instance of how the prohibitionists arrive at their conclu- 
sions, they give figures which show that 55 per cent of the children 
of drinking mothers die in childhood, and 23 per cent only of the 
nondrinking mothers. That was a test of 10 people only on either 
side. The Galton test of hundreds of people shows about 33.8 of 
drinking mothers, and 26.5 of nondrinking or sober mothers, and 
then incidentally puts the very pertinent remark that, on the other 
hand, the number of children of the alcoholic or drinking parents is 
very much greater than that of the nonalcoholic ; and when you in- 
vestigate the number of births in the different sections of the country, 
you will find it true that race suicide is strongest where we have the 
strongest preponderance for prohibition, particularly in States like 
Maine and Vermont. 

Mr. HoBSON. Will you permit a question there? 

Mr. KoEBEL. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. poBSON. Those that you called " sober," were they total ab- 
stainers? 

Mr. KoEBiiL. They were total abstainers. 

Mr. HopsoN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. ItoEBEii. I simply quote the figures given here. 

Mx« HoBsoN. That has been entirely exploded as a scientific propo- 
sition, for the reason that the census did not take total abstainers. 
They just selected a few that they thought were sober, and they took 
out the moderate drinkers. Then they have selected another class 
that did not represent the drinkers. That has been entirely exploded 
as a scientific investigation. 

Mr. Bartholdt. Who exploded it ? 

Mr. HoBSON. Those who investigated the method of its carrying on. 

Mr. Bartholdt. Who investigated it in England ? 

Mr. HoBSON. It was investigated by scientific bodies in England. 

Mr. KoEBEL. Of course I have not the facts myself, but this is only 
an instance again of the infallibility of the prohibitionists. They 
are absolutely infallible in everything they say. This is a publica- 
tion in the Medical Record, a standard medical work in the United 
States, which has also had articles on the prohibition side, and I 
wish to submit it to you. 

Mr. HoBSON. Of course this is in deference to his own conception 
of logic. He himself has been condemning the excessive use of 
alcohol, but if it would increase the number of children and redi^ce 
the amount of insanity, it ought to be a good thing. 

Mr. KoEBEL. We are both here condemning the excess. I am just 
as strong as the Congressman from Alabama — I think that is the 
S.iat^ that Mr. Hobson comes from — I am just as strong as he is in 
condemning the excess. 

Mr. HoBSON. The gentleman will know that these two classes were 
the sober and the alcoholic — ^the two that he stated for that census 
in England — and according to his figures, the alcoholic was so much 
superior to the sober that he ought to advocate instead of condemn the 
use of alcohol. 

"Mr. KoEBEL. Well, I do not advocate the excess. I advocate the 
reasonable indulgence of an appetite which I believe was given us 
by God. 

On the religious side I want to say to you that the one great church 
in the world for centuries, the Catholic Church, has never been for 
prohibition. And these religious men that look upon it as a sin — 
with them drinking and the devil are interchangeable terms — if there 
is any man within hearing of my voice that says that drinking is 
wrong, I want to array against him the words of Christ, who did 
not find wine enough at the feast of Canaan and turned water into 
wine; and in making the great sacrament that for years has been 
celebrated in the Catholic Qiurch and part of the Christian Church, 
they use fermented wine; and I say that if that is wrong, they have 
Him arrayed against them, and I am amazed at their lack of consist- 
ency. Talk about excess, talk about nonrestraint ; our prohibitionist 
fdend is just as unrestrained in his drinking as are our people who 
are addicted to overindulgence in liquor. 

Mr. Hobson. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. KoEBEL. Yes. 
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Mr. HoBSON. I only ask him whjr he attaches scientific matters on 
religious matters or any other sentimental matters. I will ask him 
to put in the record the original Hebrew for the miracle of turning 
the water into wine, and also to put in the original Hebrew for afl 
the biblical references to wine, and he will find that we have trans- 
lated into "wine" the two different Hebrew terms, one the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape, the other the fermented. And wherever 
the word for the fermented wine is used, you will find there was an 
unconditional definition ; and wherever tnere was anything that was 
in doubt, it would be the other. 

Mr. KoEBEL. I have only one answer to make to the gentleman from 
Alabama. I will not argue the meaning of the word. I ^ow that 
the Catholic Church has held that it was fermeiTted wine, and their 
translation has been used for a great many centuries. If it is not cor- 
rect, how do you explain that passage in the Bible where it says the 
people of Canaan were in such a condition that they did not know 
good wine from bad ? How could they be in such a condition from 
the use of unfermented grape juice? 

Senator Borah. I will have to go to the Senate now, but I will 
return as soon as I can. 

Mr. KoEBEL. I will close, then, in a few words. I earnestly ask 
you, Mr. Chairman, not to report this even to the Senate, on the 
theory that if you believe it interferes with personal liberty it should 
not even set that approval, which is involved in presenting it to the 
Senate at large, much less going before the country. 

The prohibitionists, to their credit, have been wide-awake on this 
question. Men like ourselves have done very little, because we are 
accustomed by nonchalance, perhaps, and we are not so wide-awake. 
I do hope that there will be such a condition in this country that 
there will be two camps, one the German- American and the other 
the Liberal- American. When they scent the danger of this measure 
there will be two hostile camps in this country to decide this ques- 
tion. A national-prohibition law will bring violation of the law, be- 
cause the law that does not have back of it the confidence and approval 
of the citizens can not be enforced, and outside of that you will have 
bitter feelings in every section of the country. I simply say, let the 
prohibitionist do what he pleases. If I would propose a measure to 
compel all persons to drink beer at the table instead of water, there 
would be a laugh go up throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. How dare you tell me what I shall drink? And I say as 
an American citizen that the Senate and the Congress of the United 
States has no right to take from me the right to say what I shall 
drink or not drink, no matter how many drunkards there may be in 
this country to-day. 

The Chairman. Do you make any distinction, or do you not, be- 
tween the traffic in a thing and whether or not a man shall use it? 
Is there any distinction, or is there not? 

Mr. KoEBEL. Absolutely; but as I understand this measure, you 
will simply open the floodgates of more " dives," more illicit stills, by 
taHng the business away from legalized, fair, decent citizens who 
traffic in the business to-day — the great mass of them are such, 
maybe some of them are not — if you take away from them the right 
and take away this power to reasonably regulate the sale and manu- 
facture, I believe you will inundate this whole United States with 
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violators of the law, because there is an instinct, there is a craving, 
which will be satisfied, and the law will be evaded. And I say the 
only way is regulation, not annihilation, of the privilege to use and 
satisfy a reasonable instinct. 

The Chairman. That is what Senator Sheppard is asking. This 
resolution says nothing about the use of it. 

Mr. KoEBEL. Certainly not. 

Mr. Bartholdt. Will you permit an interjection there? 

Mr. KoEBEL. Certainly. 

Mr. Bartholdt. Referring to the Senator's question and the dis- 
tinction between use and traffic, I merely would say in the way of 
explanation that the traffic is the result of the demand for it. 

The Chairman. I understand that. 

Mr. Bartholdt. And we must always acknowledge that that de- 
mand is the demand on thcpart of the people, and the demand is what 
makes the traffic, not the traffic the demand. 

The Chairman. I simply wanted to make that clear. You keep 
saying that a man should be given certain rights. Now, I do not 
understand that this denies him any right involving his personal 
habits. 

Mr. KoEBEL. How will there be any drinking ? This says : 

The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, Iniportatiop for sale, 
and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are forever 
prohibited. 

Where will they get anything to drink ? 

Mr. Bartholdt. Make it themselves. 

Mr. KoEBEL. Do you want to turn this over to illicit stills instead 
of having decent men in this business? That is one of the argu- 
ments, I think, Mr. Chairman, which is against prohibition. Another 
is that in the prohibition States there is an apparently increased 
amoimt of insanity. Also in the United States, m spite of the ad- 
vance of prohibition we find that in 17 years the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages in this country has been doubled. How do you 
account for that ? You can not do it, because there seems to be that 
inclination. Senator, which leads to the drinking of the beverage con- 
taining the most alcohol ; because a man bein^ deprived of the right, 
instead of going to his beer or one glass of whisky, will go to the bot- 
tle, because he knows he can get a bottle instead of a drink, and, of 
course, he takes the vilest stuff because it is not inspected by the law. 
It is sold now by decent law-abiding citizens ; this stuff will be made 
by the riffraff, and therefore it will be the vilest kind. I think that 
is one thing to be considered, that the decent stuff is manufactured 
by decent manufacturers. 

Mr. HoBSON. Does the gentleman refer to liquor or beer, when he 
says the " decent stuff" ? 

Mr. KoEBEL. I was making the general proposition. 

Mr. HoBSON. Both liquor and beer, i ou mean that distilled 
liouors are good? 

Mr. KoEBEL. Distilled liquors, some of them, are very good. I do 
not suppose I have had a drink of whisky perhaps more than two 
or three times in the last three or four years. I take a drink some- 
times for my health or if I am tired from some work I have been 
doing. But I do not want to deprive any other man of his glass 
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of whisky or his glass of Rhine wine or beer. For a period of five 
years I did not drink beer or wine; I was at college where I did 
not get it. But that is not saying that I should deprive you of the 
right, any more than I should deprive you of the right for running 
for Senator in Alabama just because Mr. Underwood wants the job. 

Mr. HoBsoN. I will say to the gentleman what I said after that 
election was over, that I saw the hand of the liquor interests, the 
beer and straight distilled liquors, all through that result, and I 
knew that it would send great rejoicing to hearts like himself 
who is now exulting. But I will say to nim what I said publicly 
when the result of that election was known, that I have only begun 
to fight ; that it was not essentially fanatical or religious inspiration 
that caused me to go into it, but a scientific investigation, and that 
I expect to remain in the fight and be in the fight when the 36th 
State ratifies this amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. KoEBEL. Of course, I respect the opinions of others. I have 
no quarpel with individuals. I believe we all want to be good 
American citizens for the best interest of our country, and I always 
certify to the good intentions of the individual wherever I can. 

Mr. Lentz. Might I just ask one question there. Do you consider 
me as the representative of the liquor interests against which you say 
you have declared war? 

Mr. HoBsoN. Oh, no; and I have been delighted to hear the gen- 
tleman this morning, because of his attitude and the choice spirit 
that is in him, and although I do not believe in the cause that he 
represents I do not believe he would exult in my recent defeat in 
Alabama. 

Mr. Lentz. I would like to have seen them send a Republican for 
their Senator. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. I see you are probably against many things be- 
sides this resolution. 

Mr. MowiTZ. As our concluding speaker, I desire to call upon Mr. 
Henry Weisman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., president of the Brooklyn 
branch. 

STATEMENT OF ME. HENEY WEISMAN, FEESIDENT OF THE 
BEOOKLYN (N. Y.) BEANGH OF THE NATIONAL GEBMAN- 
AMEEICAN ALLIANCE. 

Mr. Weisman. Mr. Chairman, I desire, in the first place, to state 
very emphatically that I have no personal issue with Mr. Hobson; 
that I respect his motives, that I respect their purity, and that I re- 
spect his patriotism. I have no question in my mind but what his 
intentions are of the best and that he is guided by his stars as I am 
guided by mine. And we are going to fight out this battle not on 
personal lines, but on lines of principle. We are going to fight it out 
on those lines, and we are going to try to prevent those 36 States from 
ever indorsing this amendment. And he is welcome, and he is acting 
as a true, patriotic American, in using his privilege to do anything in 
his power to give expression to his convictions. There is no room 
here for personalities or acrimony of any kind. We are all Ameri- 
cans here, and we are all confronted by a very important proposition. 

Before I came I did not consider that it was as important as it pre- 
sents itself here to me to-day. When I was requested by the presi- 
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dent of the National German- American Alliance, whose office is in 
Philadelphia, to lay aside my business work and come down here to 
speak, I did not think it was a serious matter, and 1 did not see how 
I could leave my business to come here; and I suggested to some 
friends of mine that I did not think this thing amounted to any- 
thing. I could not for the life of me see where there was the slight- 
est danger to apprehend from a body of intelligent men in the United 
States Senate and in the House of Representatives, two-thirds of the 
entire number being recjuired to pass and submit a resolution of this 
character to the American people. 

Although German-born, coming from the other side, I am second to 
none of the American patriots in my appreciation and in my admira- 
tion of the great liberties and the great blessings that are showered 
upon the human race by the American people, and that this Christian 
people, which has produced men like Daniel Webster, men like Cal- 
houn, men like Clay, every one of whom went down Pennsylvania 
Avenue — that is a matter of history — and imbibed as much whisky 
as he could possibly stand — ^it seemed impossible that such legisla- 
tion could be passed by such a people. And we look to those men as 
the great beacon-lights, and to the one great beacon-light of our legal 
knowledge, the greatest constitutional lawyer that America has ever 
produced, Daniel Webster, who was steeped in whisky time and 
time again. If whislrsr was a narcotic poison, why did it not destroy 
Webster ? Why did it permit the wonderful genius of his mind to 
hold enthralled the attention of the great constitutional framer of 
our country. Chief Justice Marshall? How was it possible that a 
man steeped in whisky could stand here in the Senate of the United 
States^ the best speaker of that day, and deliver the most wonderful 
orations? And when Daniel Webster appeared before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, presided over by Justice Marshall, he said 
that Webster had delivered the most wonderful oration that he had 
ever heard; yet this, was a man who time and again was full of this 
terrible narcotic poison. So was Clay; so was every other states- 
man of that time. I tell you, Mr. Chairman, if you wish to under- 
stand the proposition that confronts you in the present you must turn 
to the lessons of history and the lessons of the past. 

There is a dispute here as to whether the Savior made grape juice 
or whether he made wine. I am afraid that if the Savior had been 
addicted to drinking grape juice. He would have developed the same 
characteristics that have been developed and that are so marked in 
one other great personality of our country who to-day is confronted 
with a most serious situation of his own. If the Savior had been in 
the habit of drinking grape juice instead of fermented wine, I doubt 
very much whether He would have developed for all men that won- 
derful magnetism that has brought young and old alike to Him, 
that in 2,000 years has brought the entire world to His feet, and that 
made Him inspired in the hearts and minds of men of all ages for 
the most beautiful and the noblest things that the human mind and 
soul can appreciate. I can say what we know is historical, that 
Christ drank, and that He never condemned drink, while He did 
condemn, of course, drunkenness; and there are a number of refer- 
ences in the Book which indicate that He drank. And at the wed- 
ding of Canaan, no matter what my friend Hobson says, it clearly 
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indicates in that reference in the Bible that the wine which the 
Savior made on that ffreat day was fermented wine, because it added 
wondrous joy to the festivities. Yet we are told to-day that to drink 
wine is un-Christian ; but no one could believe that without sur- 
rendering or without dangerously impairing his loyalty to his faith. 
And when we look back into that period there is but one other man 
who, a few hundred years later, in that great and trying period of 
human history when all those great campaigns were on K)r the pur- 
pose of setting up a new faith m the place of the old pagan faith — 
there was but one other, and that was Mohammed. Mohammed was 
the next man — perhaps the Hobson of those days — who was im- 

Sressed with the feeling that there was a great deal of crime and 
runkenness around him, and he conceived flie idea that in order to 
build up a strong race, a big race, a fighting race, in order that they 
should carry forth the faiths that he propounded^ he would make 
them abstainers and teetotalers, and therefore he introduced in his 
faith, as a part of his religion, the prohibition of drink. And re- 
li^ous as these new fanatics were, to them their religion was their 
drink, and their principles penetrated that whole system of society; 
but they stuck to the proposition and did not set up illicit stills. 
They were not the geniuses that Americans are, who know how to set 
aside and violate the laws and then justify that violation before their 
Maker. They believed, as Mohammed told them, that they should 
abstain ; that had to be done, and that was done. 

This was some time in the seventh century after Christ's death. 
To-day we have passed over twelve hundred years of human en- 
deavor, of human struggle, moral and otherwise, and on the one 
hand has traveled the great caravan of civilization headed by the 
Man who turned water mto wine at the wedding of Canaan, and on 
the other side Mohammed with the proviso clause that would work 
out prohibition. Now compare the results. On the one hand, you 
have developed genius and human advancement; on the one hand, 
vou have the spirit and lessons of humanity ; on the one hand, you 
have the spirit and lessons of human fraternity ; on the one hand, you 
have the working out of the Christian religion with all the wonderful 

f)olitical blessings that it has brought to the world and which are 
aid down in our American Constitution and our Declaration of In- 
dependence in its very highest conception. Those are the proofs of 
that great work. 

On the other hand, you have the Mohammedan race absolutely de- 
generate, and the last of them driven from European soil by a few 
brigades of savage or half-savage men in Bulgaria and in Greece 
but a few years ago; and you have Mohammedanism ^oing down 
under the crush of incompetency and utter failure, while we have 
marched on until, in spite of this great evil, we have built this won- 
derful monument to the principles of humanity and liberty which en- 
ables us to sit here to-day, which enables us to be inspired with the 
great achievements of the men that have gone before us and that have 
shown the right way as we see it. 

Now, the proposition comes down to this ultimately, and it is 
simply this, that here in America is the only country where the effort 
is being made, and it is the only country to-day where the most 
democratic principles of liberty are being worked out. When we 
look on the other side of the pond, we do not find a single country 
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that would for a moment venture upon an experiment of this char- 
acter. And yet in the other countries there is far more drunkenness 
than there is here. Take Ireland, Scotland, and England — take those 
three localities, and just run down the facts, if you are interested 
enough, Mr, Chairman, or anyone within the reach of my voice, and 
disposed to take the other side of the controversy — just take those 
three localities and you will find that there is much more drunken- 
ness and that there is a proportionately greater consumption of liquor 
in the countries on the other side than we have here. 

There is Ireland, a nation noted for its consumption of spirits. 
Who is there, for instance, that drinks as much liquor as the Irish- 
man? And yet these Irishmen come over to this country, and it is 
wonderful how these men adjust themselves to American institu- 
tions and raise their families and are in almost less than no time at 
the very head of American affairs. You will find them the most 
ingenious politicians and record-breaking statesmen. You will find 
them in almost every line of business; you will find them self-sacrific- 
ing to the end of giving up their blood for their country ; you will 
find these men, whose fathers for generations past have been steeped 
in this narcotic poison, with a pnysique and intellect of the very 
highest. 

Look at the police force of New York City, the pride of America 
to-day in physical manhood. Look at the Irish police force in New 
York — 10,000 or 12,000 of them — and you can not find a better or 
more robust body of men in the world. Nor will you find more 
courageous men than those two who, when seeking that murderer the 
other day in a room in one of the tenement houses on the East Side, 
deliberately went in there, into a dark room, knowing that that mur- 
derer was there, and one of them was killed, and his brother along- 
side him killed the murderer on the spot. There is a race for you. 
It may seem peculiar that I, a German, should speak in such high 
terms of approbation for the Irish, but I believe in giving cremt 
where it is due. 

You are aware that they drink liquor in England, and I will bet 
that Lord Roberts, who led the British in the Boer war, drinks 
whisky. [Laughter.] The Celt has done all these things, and I 
think we have a right to take into consideration some of these things. 
Some of them may not appear to be absolutely to the point, but 
most of them are. 

Take the German, Bismarck. It is an absolute fact that Bismarck 
drank six or seven or eight bottles of beer every day, and then he 
went into the Reichstag and held down a nation that was trembling 
in the scale for years, whether it would disrupt or not, after having 
been consolidated by a bloody war: and that man, by titanic 
strength, held together that disgruntled, disorganized people, formed 
out of 36 conflicting dukedoms and cantons. While dissension was 
among them he held back with his mighty hand and welded those 
warring factions into the great and lasting empire which to-day is 
the pride of the world. And Bismarck was a heavy drinker, von 
Moltke was also a heavy drinker, the man who conceived the won- 
derful plans that carried Germany successfully through the many 
wars 01 that period. 

All Grermans are drinkers. There are no prohibitionists. And 
they do not merely drink beer. Let me tell you that the north Ger- 
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mans, the Pomeranians, and the Mecklenbergers, and all those peo- 
ple — the low Germans — drink almost as much whisky as the Irish- 
men. Of course, we who come from south Germany all worship at 
the shrine of the god Bacchus, but when you come awajr to the north- 
land you come to the lowlands, where the old Saxons lived, and from 
whose loins sprang the Saxons of England, and those people make 
whisky out of rye, potatoes, and almost anything, and they drink that 
whisky. 

When the war of 1870-71 broke out I was a little fellow about 8 
years old. On the 14th of August, 1870, when the battle was on near 
us my mother took us down into the cellar, because we were afraid 
we would not have power enough to resist the terrible Frenchmen 
and the dark men from Algeria that Napoleon had injected into the 
campaign and with whom he intended to frighten the Germans. All 
of a sudden, while we were down in the cellar, there was the tramp 
of marching feet, and we went and looked out, and there came sol- 
diers such as we had never seen before. Our soldiers were short men 
like myself, but these men averaged 6 feet in height, with feet 12 
inches long [laughter], and they were dressed in the darkest blue, 
such as we had never seen before. All of our soldiers wore the light- 
est blue. And when they came along in their march we asked who 
those fellows were, and we were told that those were the Pomeranians 
and the Mecklenbergers, the "whisky drinkers" — the fellows that 
drink whisky, 6 feet high — and they went on and attacked those 
Frenchmen and smashed them to pieces. They were whisky drinkers. 
Those are the good old German statistics, and befote you pass upon a 
proposition of this kind you should get the statistics of these things. 

I have been impressed by the inter] ections made by Senator Borah, 
and I am verv sorry that he is not here, but in his absence I would 
call the attention of Senator Chilton to the fact that we are in- 
debted to him for his kind attention in listening to all this ta:lk, 
and I trust you will call Senator Borah's attention to these few 
remarks. 

One thing seemed to be uppermost in his mind, as to th6 way in 
which national prohibition could be made effective. That was one 
point. Another point he raised, by way of illustration, calling at- 
tention to the fact of this great trouble in the West some years ago 
when, acting in a public capacity, he was charged with the sup- 
pression of those riots of strikers, similar, perhaps, to the condition 
now prevailing in the State of Colorado. We, of course, have had 
these strikes right along and have had to use those drastic means not 
only in Idaho ; in the coal mines of Pennsylvania years ago the same 
thing had to be done. You remember that Grover Cleveland had to 
call out the Regular Army in order to establish order. The same 
thing is done in Germany in the coal regions. 

You will find that in any great disturbance the first thing that is 
done is to shut up the public places. Of course, that must he done, 
because in times of stress and emergency men go to the different 

Sublic places because those are the places where tney meet, and they 
rink then because they are afflicted with sorrow and distress; they 
are afflicted with the conditions that exist there. That is their solace, 
and that is the reason for the drinking. Drinking under such con- 
ditions produces excesses, and excess means disorder and means vio- 
lation of law, and it means the prevention of other honest men from 
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working who want to work, and that is the reason these things are 
done. 

What is the cause of it? It is not the existence of liquor. The 
cause of it is a condition. The Senator mixes up cause and ^fect. 
The situation is the cause in all conditions throughout the country. 
Want, stress of circumstances, and fear — there is your cause for 
nine-tenths of the excessive drinking; there is your cause for nine- 
tenths of this excessive libation. 

You have got to give people better conditions if you want to solve 
this social problem. I am one of those who has stood for tj&e labor 
movement from boyhood, and I was discussing these questioofi losg 
before Brother Hobson appeared upon the puWic stagey of thi& 
country. In discussing these questions I discussed them from the 
point of view of one of the greatest advocates of temperance, whose 
name is a hallowed one, whose name is enshrined in the he^ajt ot 
every good American man and woman, whose memory will live as 
long as this world exists. I refer to Miss Frances E. Willard. What 
did she say about this proposition ? What was her answer to the 
proposition that seeks to remedy social conditions W the prohibition 
of whisl^ and beer? Here i^ what she says: "The oiuy way to. 
have a sober people is to strike at the root of the evil which causes 
inebriety. Poverty, many hours of labor, the nerve strain undetr 
which men toil, the anxiety from the insecurity of their jobs ; remove 
all of these, and in a short time the demand for stimulant would 
cease and drunkenness would be unknown." 

That is the language of an expert who devoted a lifetime of en- 
deavor to the great question of temperance, and she was not a prohi- 
bitionist. She was opposed to prohibition, because she had studied^ 
the question deeper than Mr. Hobson. No doubt he has the self- 
assurance of youth, when we all feel very positive about the correct- 
ness of our conceptions, the correctness oi our beliefs; but as years 
go on and hair after hair drops oflf our head, and we turn gray 
instead of red, then our minds broaden and we commence to approach 
in a spirit of skepticism and investigation the things that are handed 
to us as absolute certainties. And when we seek under the surface, 
we often find what we took for cause was after all but effect and that 
the cause lies deeper. 

I recommend the application of the power of analysis and of the 
power of investigation to the ingenious gentlemen who have evolved 
a preamble which would be a most splendid arraignment of social 
conditions throughout the land. It would be an arraigument that 
might fall from the lips of the socialist agitator in New York speak- 
ing from the steps of Franklin Monument in Printing House Square, 
until those big Irish policemen came and drove the crowd away, as 
fliey did the poor Jewish agitator down there the other day. It 
would not be saying anything worse than these people are saying in 
New York. Up there they are preaching of a socialistic life that is to 
come in this country. I think it may come, although I am not a 
socialist 

If Brother Hobson wants to remain logical in his propositions, and 
if he wants to remain as emphatically patriotic as conditions may per- 
mit him to be, he should also arraign society for permitting inequali- 
ties to exist, for permitting poverty to exist, for permitting insecurity 
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of labor to exist, for permitting insecurity of these conditions that 
makes men fear and drives them into the rmn-house, and there makes 
them stay because the surroundings of the rum-house are more 
peaceful and pleasant than the miseries that they have left at home. 
If you want to overcome those failings and let sunlight in his path, 
you will not do it by prohibition and by prohibiting the sale of liquor. 

If you prohibit it he will find ways and means to make it for him- 
self, and there would be nothing to prevent men from forming asso- 
ciations for this purpose. If this^ amendment should pass, prevent- 
ing die manufacture or sale, there is nothing to prevent the manufac- 
ture for home use, there is absolutely nothing to prevent any number 
of men from coming together and forming a mutual cooperative 
protective association for manufacture and consumption for their 
own use. There would not be the slightest difficulty, and you will 
see that the g^us of the American people will find a way to get 
around prohibition. You will see homes turned into whisky <us- 
tilleries. It is the easiest thing in the world to make whisky. 

Of course the time when you could make beer at home has passed by. 
The beer for drinking purposes to-day is so advanced over the beer 
that our ancestors used to make in England and Grermany before the 
davs of the modem brewery that that beer would be unpalatable. 
Ox course the beer drinker must answer for all this, although you do 
not want to injure him. Mr. Hobson does not want to stnke at the 
beer people, but they are the very people who would be deprived of 
their drink. That would be the inevitable result of this step. 

Now, in conclusion, I desire to call attention to the economic side 
of this matter, and that problem is simply this, when in my opinion 
you are confronted here with the abolition of breweries and you are 
confronted with the wiping out of the vineyards. The^ amount of 
grapes used for table use amounts to practically nothing in compari- 
son with the quantity of grapes used for wine production. Brandy 
and wine are both made n*om the grape, and you are asked to wipe 
out all that business ; you are asked to wipe out the distilleries, and 
with them all the cooperage establishments in the country, with the 
exception of a few coopers who manufacture for mercantile lines. 

Now, after you do that, what are you going to do? In 1910 the 
brewers of this country had $516,000,000 invested. In 1905, which 
is as far as I could go back, there were 48,139 men over 16 vears of 
age employed in these breweries, and of course their number nas been 
increased greatly. Statistics of the United States manufactures 
census bulletin No. 57, shows that the employees in the brewing 
industry are the best paid workmen in the country. The destruc- 
tion of this industry alone will pull down with it into its ruin the 
greater part of the cooperage establishments, with the many millions 
invested. Then comes the glass blowers, the bottle works, machinery 
works, ice works, mining, and not the least, the growers of hops, of 
corn, and barley, all of which are used by brewers and distillers in 
enormous quantities. 

The annual production of beer alone is now over 60,000,000 bar- 
rels, with an annual consumption of over 75,000,000 barrels of malt, 
720,000,000 pounds of corn, and 45,000,000 pounds of hops. Figuring 
the price of these staples at 75 cents per bushel of com, $1 per bushel 
of malt and barley, and 18 cents per pound for hops, there is an 
annual consumption of about $95,000,000 worth of American farm 
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products by the brewers alone, not to speak of what is used in their 
stables. 

Now, add to that the immense quantities of rye used in distilleries 
and the value of the wine products — ^you have no idea of the value 
of tiie grapes used in wine production. In the State of New York, 
which is unknown as a wine-producing State, do you know that there 
are 60,000 acres in one county alone that are used for grape growing! 
And these grapes, which are used for wine, are not for table use at 
all. Table grapes to-day come almost exclusively from California, 
whife the ^apes in the State of New York are used for wine. Then 
across the Dorder in Ohio they have almost 60,000 acres of land and 
many hundreds of people employed in those vineyards for tlie pur- 
pose of producing wine. California stands at the head of the list 
with 1,100^000 acres of land used for wine production. Imagine the 
immense number of farmers employed in that one industry, not to 
spedc of those who are engaged in the business in other lines, the 
immense number of men who act as salesmen. Consider also the 
value of the real property, the value of the houses used in this busi- 
ness. Take, for instance— I am a New Yorker — ^go through the city 
of New YcMrk and you will find in almost every block one or two of 
tli^se places selling these drinks and the value of all those concerns 
would be absolutely ruined. 

^ Take the barkeepers of the coimtry, who have a imion organiza- 
tion, and in that organization they have about 40^000 members who 
are employed in these restaurante and hotels. Then there is the 
immense amount of tax that is paid to the dty and State govern- 
ments. In the State of New York we charge every saloon $1,200 
a year in the bigger cities, and $1,000 to $800 and $600 as we go 
down in the smaller places. In the State of Massachusetts the largest 
proportion of the revenue of the State is produced by the saloons. 
What is going to become of all the men thus employed in those 
States, and what is going to become of this property, and what is 

foinff to become of the institutions that are supported by this money ? 
^e have the greatest difficulty now to raise taxes to educate our 
children in the schools. If you deprive these States by Federal 
interference of the money that they receive from this taxation, you 
are going to deprive the Federal Government at the same time of 
$70,000,000 a year income from the beer revenue-tax alone, and on the 
entire business .you will deprive the Government of $225,000,000 of 
revenue a year, and you are going to put an amendment on the 
statute books that you can not enforce. You have got no money 
to enforce. To-day you are enforcing your revenue law because you 
get $25 for each stamp and $1 for every barrel of beer, and in that 
way you pay your revenue department. If you wipe out all these 
revenues how are you going to organize effective machinery for the 
purpose of enforcing this Federal statute ? 

You depend upon what? You depend upon the State govern- 
ments, and the State gjovernments in the States where you are going 
to put this into operation are going to be as much opposed to Wash- 
ington imder those circumstances as was Calhoun and his nuUifiers 
80 years ago on that other grave question which led to so much 
bloodshed and destruction in the end. You will have another army 
of nullifiers throughout the land, who will refuse, openly if they 
dare, secretly if they do not, to carry into execution that Federal 
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iimendment. To-day it is the pride of every American citizen that 
no matter how miserably the State laws may be enforced, no matter 
how miserably we may enforce the laws of the city and county, 
no matter how careless w^e are in local legislation, when it comes to 
a Federal statute and when it comes to the enforcement of a United 
States law, you are up against an officer of the United States and 
there is another song sung. We all know there is respect for the 
Federal Government, because the Federal Government commands 
respect, and why has it commanded respect? Because it is under- 
stood to live according to the genius of the Federal Constitution, 
because it is understood not to trangress the line of demarcation 
drawn hj the Constitution. This is a Government of granted powers 
and limited powers which it enjoys by reason of the free and vol- 
untary consent of the States, and the moment you inject into the 
question a law, a statute, or an amendment that does not come up 
to that requirement, that respect for the authority of the Federal 
Government will cease, and it will be crushed to death under the 
disapproval and opposition of the States. 

This amendment must bear the approval of 36 States, and we know 
what States Mr. Hobson has in mind. He knows he can not get New 
York; he knows he can not get the State of Illinois; he knows he 
can not get the State of Ohio or Indiana or Missouri or Wisconsin; 
he knows he can not get the States where three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the American people reside. But he says, " We will get 30 
States to pass this amendment," and, of course, I am enough of a 
constitutional lawyer to know that if you succeed in getting those 36 
States by their legislatures to approve your resolution, possibly you 
do not need to ask the people at all. You are asking about 150 men, in 
fact, to pass this amendment by which you are asking to sweep away 
this great natural instinctive right of the x\merican people. Put 
down in cold type, cold figures, Mr. Senator, that is the proposition 
which confronts us to-day. The States do not ratify, but the State 
legislatures ratify; and two-thirds of the Senators, about 60 men in 
your House and about four times as many in the other House, are 
sufficient to inflict this great loss upon the American people. Sena- 
tor, you are not going to be a party to any such scheme as that — ^to 
deal a death blow to respect for American law — ^to establish in its 
worst form a principle that will control the immense majority of the 
people by the hopelessly small minority ? 

The Chairman. Just a moment there — isn't that impossible? You 
see, while the Senate is composed of the representatives of States, 
the House is representative of the people, and every State — ^New 
York and Pennsylvania and Wisconsin and all the States — have 
representatives according to their population. Now, this question 
can not go to the people unleas the representatives of the people, 
as well as the representatives of the States, submit it. It must get 
the votes of two-thirds of both Houses — both the representatives of 
the people and the representatives of the States — before it can be 
submitted. 

Mr. Weisman. I fully realize that, and I appreciate the fact that 
as far as immediate action upon any recommendation of this com- 
mittee is concerned it would not require such a disproportionate num- 
ber as I have outlined, but the requirement would be in the final 
submission of the proposition to the legislatures of the various States. 
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But we must realize one thing in considering that proposition, and 
that is this: We are living in an age of neurasthenia; we are living 
T'n a nervous age ; we are living in an age of reform ; in an age of 
innovation; and every politician is susceptible to — pardon me for 
using that term. I know you gentlemen are all statesmen of the 
highesl type. According to the Socialists you are just politioiaii&, 
but I have a higher regard for you than that. 

But I feel in this connection tliat you are not accustomed to tliis 
general feeling; this general politics that is brought in many legis- 
lative halls by the fellow who comes along with a threatening aspect 
and with a club in his hands and says, '' Y()U dare to vote against <Mir 

fi-oposition and we will make it hot for you. You won't come hack." 
n this prohibition movement there is a great deal of that — ^of men 
full of most ardent spirits aiKl ardent ideas — and we all know what 
the effect of such a situation is. Even in the State of New York, 
when you go about in the broad expanse of the State, you will find 
many men right out in our farming sections who have a great deal 
of leisure time. There is the farmer who, during the long winter, 
sits down at his log fire and reads and reads and reads, and the more 
he reads of his magazine and pamphlet literature — a great deal of 
which I believe our friend Hobson has caused to be distributed — the 
more he reads of that stuff the more susceptible he becomes to the 
reformer. That, I think. Senator, would be an attempt to answer 
your interjection. 

From the moral point of view, what would be the result of pro- 
hibition? Henry George condenses the proposition in tiie words: 
** Prohibition in a community where a large proportion of the peo- 
ple do not believe it is proper to deny the individual the right to 
use liquor leads to evasion of the law, deception, and hypocrisy on 
all sddes.'' Then, again, it is inherent in a man to want that ^ich 
is forbidden, " all of which is clearly in evidence in prohibition 
communities.'' 

And Gilbert K. Qiesterton, the English moralist, writing for the 
Illustrated London News regarding the effect of prohibition observed 
by him in one of our " dry " States, says : 

See what a number of new sins the dry States succeed in creating in the cours* 
of failing to cure that of drunkenness. The man who gets and drinks liquor in 
spite of the law, as he naturally will, gets all the drunkenness he wants, with 
the following additions: 

1. He has become a liar, doing one thing while pretending to do another. 

2. He has become a bad citizen, intriguing against the law of his country and 
the efficiency of its public service. 

8. He has become a coward, shrinking through personal fear of consequences 
from acts o^ which he is not morally ashamed. 

4. He has become a seducer and a bad example, bribing other men to soil their 
own simpUcity and dignity. 

6. He has in all probability come much nearer than he would in any other 
way to having a craving for alcohol, for anything sought with such terrible 
secrecy and pertinacity has a great tendency to become magnetic and irresistible 
in itself. 

And all that brought about in order to prevent a man getting a glass of 
whisky — ^which he gets after all. People who support such prohibitions can 
have no care for human morality at all. 

In other words, prohibition does not prevent drink. If men can 
not satisfy their desire for drink openly they will get it surrepti- 
tiously, and if they can not get the article now made under proper 
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conditions of manufacture they will resort to substitutes which in 
all likelihood would be far more injurious. It is not the existence 
of liquor which begets the desire, but it is because of the latter that 
liquor is manufactured, and the saloon exists because there is a de- 
mand for it. Prohibition does not affect but will increase this de- 
mand. It will not wipe out the social instinct that rallies men 
around the bottle, nor does it do away with any of the conditions 
that preserve the saloon. But, as is dbown in Kansas, Maine, Ten- 
nessee, and others of our " dry " States, it will wipe out a high class of 
saloon and destroy the consumption of light beverages such as beer 
and wine and will call forth the "joint," the "still," where the 
vilest kind of strong liquor is consumed, to the moral and physical 
destruction of those who are bound, law or no law, to satisfy what 
develops into a craving devoid of all but its bare animal character. 
And mark the effect on law and its enforcement and the respect for 
law in such a community. State prohibition, where it exists, has 
produced the result that the value of an oath in the trial of a charge 
of a liquor-law violation is utterly discounted, perjury becomes a 
habit. Blackmail and corruption go hand in hand with prohibition, 
because of its unnatural character and its impotence in command- 
ing respect. It begets a degradation of the public service and dis- 
respect for the law. This vicious poison is boimd to permeate the 
body politic and to infect every other branch of the service. The 
liquor-law agitation is boimd to become a permanent and over- 
shadowing issue in elections. It will crowd out the consideration of 
vital moral and economic issues. A state of continual hysteria will 
be inevitable. The proof of this statement is furnished by the his- 
tory of the States where prohibition at one time or another was 
enacted by constitutional amendment or otherwise. 

In no case did the outraged minority permanently subside. Agita- 
tion continued and ultimately prohibition was overthrown. The re- 
cent struggle in the State of Maine, with its prohibition record of 
years, is a drastic example. The whole State, after a generation of 
Kepublican rule, owing to the Sturgis Act and Republican adherence 
to prohibition, was finally turned over to Democracy, who at once 
undertook to resubmit the entire question of prohibition to a vote of 
the people. 

In the struggle attending is resubmission of the question, statistics 
were submitted showing — 

That in 27 of the lar^e centers of Maine there were for years 903 
saloons doing an open liquor business. 

That when the State administration sent deputies to close up these 
saloons the sale of liquor was driven into private homes and has gone 
on there to a great extent. 

That in 1909 there were 707 persons, both men and women, com- 
mitted for running saloons, "kitchen bars," or otherwise selling 
liquor. 

That in the same year 3,069 persons were committed for intoxica- 
tion. 

That these arrests were only a fraction of the total extent of 
liquor selling and intoxication, and that a large proportion of the 
arrests for liquor selling were of those selling liquor in private homes. 
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That of the total 6,646 persons committed to jail in Maine in 1909 
for all offenses, but little less than one-half, or 3,069, were sentenced 
for intoxication. 

That nearly all the liquor sold was the worst kind of whisky, 
brandy, and ^in, adulterated and misbranded and often poisoned. 
The records oi the supreme judicial court of Maine proved this. 

That there are 18 express companies organized and run for the sole 
purpose of transporting and selling whisky. 

That enormous quantities of liquor came into the State by express 
and freight. In tne city of Portland from 600 to 800 gallons of 
whisky arrived by freight every morning, and even in cities of only 
1,500 mhabitants 50 quarts of whisky came by express every day. 

That the rural regions were likewise filled witn liquor selling by 
*' pocket peddlers," the ordering of liquor by express, and an enor- 
mous consumption of hard cider. 

That there was scarcely a drug store in the State which did not sell 
liquor. Of the total number of arrests a considerable proportion 
were those of druggists. 

That the cocaine, morphine, and opium habits had spread to an 
appalling extent. The records of the chiefs of police showed this 
conclusively. 

That 12.8 per cent of the whole number of divorces decreed were 
granted on specific grounds of intoxication ; that of the 28.6 per cent 
of divorces granted on grounds of cruel and abusive treatment, a 
large number were directly traceable to intoxication, as also a large 
proportion of the 4.4 per cent granted on the ground of nonsupport. 

That a large proportion of the inmates of the State insane asylums 
were alcoholics or were suffering from derangement caused indirectly 
by excess of alcoholism. 

And all this under the blessings of prohibition. 

Another example which indicates what may be expected if the 
Federal Constitution be amended as proposed is furnished by the 
State of Tennessee. 

Says the Nashville Democrat: 

Tennessee has now had three years of prohibition and fusion. 

A Uttle over a year ago the laws went into effect closing down distilleries and 
breweries, destroying the large values which had been invested in them and 
extending prohibition to the large cities. Since these confiscatory and pro- 
hibitory statutes were enacted what has happened ; to what conditions has the 
State been reduced? The principal cities, Republican and Democratic — that 
is to say, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville, and Memphis — ^have been and now 
are "wide-open" towns. The traflSc has not diminished, and the consump- 
tion of the liquors has increased. As a " prohibitory " measure the statute is 
an acknowledged failure and why? Because the people of Tennessee are not 
In favor of prohibition. They do not want these laws enforced, and therefore 
they are not enforced. But while the laws are dead letters, save at short, 
spasmodic Intervals, they have brought about conditions unlmown under the 
old rule. 

There is a growing disregard for law because men are accustomed 
to observe its nonenf orcement ; while the authorities of the cities 
can close the open saloon, they can not suppress clandestine traffic, 
and making the best of a bad condition they overlook the open 
saloon ; but the power to close an open saloon and break up the pro- 
prietor of an expensive establishment is a power that even an honest 
but ambitious officer can exert with great political effect, and it is 
also a power for graft. 
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There is no reasonable belief that conditions under Federal pro- 
hibition would be different; on the contrary, in States like New 
York, the effect would be absolutely demoralizing. The enforce- 
ment of the act through the Federal Government would be prac- 
tically impossible. The State would be adverse to it and render 
little or no aid. The law would be a farce, would be certain to be 
held in contempt, and the ultimate effect would be a continuous con- 
flict for its abolition with its subordination of every great public 
issue to the question of prohibition or liberty. 

The Chairman. I am obliged to leave at 2 o'clock for a time. 
There is a committee that will sit then, but I will return as soon as 
possible. 

STATEMENT OF mSS ANNA ADAMS OOSBON, OF EVANSTON, ILL. 

Miss Gordon. May I have just a word, Mr. Chairman? There is 
something that this gentleman has said that I would like to answer. 
He spoke of a great woman, Frances E. Willard, and we want to 
thanK him for the tribute he paid that marvelous woman, but I want 
to tell the gentleman — and I am sure he will take it in good spirit 
and will be glad to have the record made clear by my statement — 
I was with Frances E. Willard for 21 consecutive years as her private 
secretary and coworker. I heard every address that Frances E. 
Willard made. I was made the literary executor by the terms of her 
will and have written her biography. 

Frances E. Willard never, Mr. Weisman, lost her profound interest 
in national prohibition, and in the closing hours of her life then, 
as did her successor, Mrs. Stevens — and I hope I may have a chance 
to stand up for her State at some future time — Frances E. Willard 
in her closmg hours was a firm believer in national prohibition. She 
has been misquoted again and again, but the woman whose statue is 
in yonder Statuary Hall, sent mere by the Legislature of Illinois, 
representing all faiths, all beliefs, on the question we have here under 
discussion, showing the great hold that she had upon her State, 
stood every moment, every day of her life, for the 21 years that I 
knew her, up to her closing moments, for the abolition of the liquor 
traffic. 

Mr. Weisman. I desire to say that I quoted from a statement that 
has been attributed to her. I wish to state that even if she were a 
prohibitionist my sentiments revering her memory would not change. 

Mr. MowiTz. In closing for those opposed to this resolution, I 
desire to thank the committee for their patience and kindness in 
hearing us. I will ask Mr. Adolph Timm, secretary of the National 
German-American Alliance, to present the resolution of the alliance 
protesting against the adoption of the resolution under consideration. 

STATEMENT OF ME. ADOLPH TIMM, OF PHILADELFHIA, FA., 
NATIONAL SECBETABT OF THE OEBMAN-AMEBICAN ALLI- 
ANCE. 

Mr. Timm. I beg to file, on behalf of the National German- Ameri- 
can Alliance, its resolution against national prohibition. 
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VEBOLTJTIOVB AD<M»TED BY THE ST. LOUIS CX)NVENTION OF THE NATIONAL OEBMAN- 

AMERIGAN ALLIANCE HELD OCTOBER 6-10, 19 IS. 

Whereas certain organizations, disr^arding the equai rights of American 
citizenship and the principles of equity and Justice guaranteed by the Ck)n- 
stitution of the United States of America, are endeavoring to coerce Con- 
gress to submit and have enacted into law an am^Didment to the E^ederal 
Constitution providing for national prohibition ; and 

Whereas we believe these organizations to be actuated either by selfish mer- 
cenary motives, artfully and hypocritically masqueraded, under the chari- 
table guise of the clerical cloak or by intolerant fanaticism, or in some 
histances by well-meaning but misguided philanthropy ; and 

Whereas there still exists in the breast of every true American that spirit of 
freedom which prompted the patriotic founders of this Republic to guarantee 
to its citizens the separation of the church from the State and the right to 
" life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness " ; and 

Whereas there could be no formidable movement to urge such outrageous vio- 
lations of the natural right of man to choose his own food, wearing apparel, 
and mode of attaining happiness without the cooperation and as^stance of 
certain church organizations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the constitutional right of the individual citizen of this' 
country to freedom from this tyranny of sumptuary legislation and temporary 
majorities is the most precious characteristic of our liberty and that we most 
emphatically condemn any attacls upon it, especially through the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; 

That we denounce as utterly unworthy of the proud title "American citizen " 
those who are attempting to coerce the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States into lending their sanction to any scheme 
of pseudoreligious bigots and zealots to control the personal sanction of law- 
abiding citizens; 

That we respectfully petition the Members of Congress to consider no pro- 
posed l^islation tending to refrain from adopting any national prohibition 
measure, being warned by the increasing use of strong, adulterated, and tu- 
ferior liquors and deadly drug, cotemporaneous with the adoption of so-called 
prohibition statutes by several States of this Union. 

Mr. TiMM. Now, we have received numerous letters from other 
speakers, asking to be excused from coming to-day. Many have ex- 
pfessed surprise that at such a time, when a war is at hand, such 
hearings should take place. They do not believe that either side 
should have time to come here to Washington when there is other 
work to dOj and therefore I propose to our friends on the other side 
that we stop — and we will do it, also — ^this agitation against or for 
prohibition, and the ablebodied men could ffo to the fiont and the 
women could devote their time to work for the Red Cross. 

I thank you. 

The Chairman. I want to say for the benefit of jj^ou gentlemen 
that there probably will be some other hearings on this subject. 

STATEMEITT aF MB. HENET NOLBA, KEPBESENTHfO THE CEN- 

TBAL LABOB UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. NoLDA. I represent the Central Labor Union. I would like to 
say that in the event that this issue is taken before Congress it be- 
comes a national issue. The labor movement has never heretofore 
taken a stand upon the liquor question, but if it becomes a national 
issue, I think I am safe in saying that from an industrial point of 
view it will be fought by the labor organizations. The labor organi- 
zations will stand upon this as an industrial question and will, in my 
opinion, unite and n^t it man to man as an issue, because where so 
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many of our brethren depend for a livelihood upon the maintenance 
of this business it becomes a factor with us. 

The gentlemen have spoken about sobriety. Look at the vast 
number of people employed in these different industries, brewers, 
barkeepers, and so forth, and then look at the sobriety among these 
people in comparison to the temptation that they have got to over- 
come daily. It is a rarity to find among these many people any who 
are not sober. They have to be sober. They have got to run the 
business to the interest of the man. So the very fact of these things 
being brewed or being distilled is not dangerous so much as the im- 
purities which are a menace to health, and if those who are in favor 
of this legislation would endeavor to get a law for the purity of these 
articles and would devote their time to seeing that the purity of these 
articles is maintained to what it should be, in my opmion it would 
be a benefit and a justice to the nation at large. If that statement is 
correct which Senator Borah read, any firm that will deliberately go 
to work and give names out to an institution — if their wares were no 
better than the principles of such a firm, then, I think, their wares 
must be very, very poor stock. If the liquors of this coimtry were 
more stringently looked into, so far as purity is concerned, not so 
far as being high in proof, but in regard to adulteration — ^if these 
things were more looted after, it would be better for the public. 
There are adulterations in them that will drive people crazy. You 
can get whisky, so I am told, of which one drink will set a man 
drunk; then again you can get whisky the effect of which is quite 
different. 

Now, I do not want to take up your time any further, and I thank 
you for this privilege. 

The Chairman. (S)ngressman Bartholdt, how would it suit you to 
hold another hearing ? Will you be here next Tuesday ? 

STATEMENT OF HON. BICHAEB BABTHOLDT, A BEFBESENTATIVE 
IN CONGBESS FBOM THE STATE OF MISSOTJBI. 

Mr. Bartholdt. I am not particular about being heard. If I do 
speak, I would like to have five or six hours, not five or six minutes. 
It is hardly worth while to start this question unless you cover it 
thoroughly. 

In a few words, I merely wish to say that I can not bring myself 
to take this movement seriously. I do not think that the intelligent 
people of this country can seriously and honestly believe that the 
adoption of this amendment will promote what they call temperance, 
because it will not. Then I can not for one minute believe that it 
can be the intention of Congress by the passage of this constitutional 
amendment to confiscate a thousand million dollars' worth of prop- 
erty. I do not think that Congress or any legislature has the right to 
take away my property which I have legally acquired. I am not 
interested to the extent of one penny in the traffic or production of 
beer or anything else, but how they can by legal process take away 
my property I can not see. If you make it simply a q^uestion of ma- 
jority, it would be simple enough. If any commumty consists of 
three persons and two of those persons would like the tnird person's 
property, the two simply vote to take his property. Do you propose 
to permit such a thing? 
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That property, that trade, has been acquired legitimately. It has 
been buut up under the laws of municipalities, of the States, and of 
the United States. Many thousands of those men have put all they 
possess' into the building-up of their business, and the majority of 
them — I know a good many brewers and I know quite a large num- 
ber of distillers and wine brewers — and the vast majority of them are 
good, law-abiding American citizens, who do not wish to do anybody 
any harm. They merely cater to the trade, to the demand. If the 
demand were not in existence the trade would be wiped out. You 
could put 100 saloons in any one block in this city and every one of 
them would have to be closed if we people would become accustomed 
not to drink, not to patronize them. That would wipe out the trade 
in the country. 

If I made up my mind not to drink and everybody else in the 
United States should do the same, the trade would be killed, and that 
is the only way to kill it, Mr. Chairman, the only possible way to 
kill it. And therefore I have said in previous Congresses to the 
reverend gentlemen who appeared before these committees that these 
reverend ^ntlemen had the only means in their hands to suppress 
this evil — if it be an evil — ^namely, by moral suasion, by staying in 
their pulpits and in their churches and educating the children and 
the men and women to be sober and moderate in the use of it, or not 
to use it at all. That is the only way to do it ; you can not do it by 
legislation. Every virtue must come from within; it can not be 
legislated into you from without; and so sobriety and honesty must 
be based upon your personal condition, and if you are satisfied in 
your conscience that it is wrong to drink, you will not drink ; but if 
a policeman with a club tells you that it is wrong, you will question 
his authority unless your conscience tells you differently. That is the 
theosophical basis oi this whole question. 

A few years ago, Mr. Chairman — I merely wish to mention this 
one incident — ^in Switzerland, the government of that little republic 
became satisfied that absinthe was dangerous for consumption and 
they came to the conclusion that it would be well to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of absinthe. Of course they are drinking beer 
and wine and probably whisky, but absinthe they decided should be 
prohibited. Now, what did they do in connection with this legisla- 
tion which passed their national legislature ? They passed an amend- 
ment providing for proper compensation for those people who would 
sustain losses. They coupled with it a provision that damages should 
be assessed in accordance with the amount of the losses sustained by 
the manufacturers and by the retailers, and they appointed a com- 
mission for that purpose, and that commission is now at work assess- 
ing damages, and tnat little republic is paying now the damages 
that have been assessed because of the prohibition of absinthe. Now, 
that, in my judgment, is the civilized way of doing this thing. 

Mr. HoBSON. Would the gentleman answer — if that proposition 
were incorporated in this resolution, would he be in favor of national 
prohibition? 

Mr. Babtholot. No ; I would not be in favor of it for the simple 
reason that I believe it is ineffectual. A national-prohibition law is 
necessarily ineffectual, and the very language of the amendment indi- 
cates that you simply promote home drunkenness by passing such a 
law, because every man can make it for himself, and since 82 per cent 
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of the American people are now consumers of alcoholic drinks and 
beverages, this 82 per cent will continue to desire it. If the manu- 
facture by wholesale is prohibited, they will make it at home for 
themselves and you would introduce whisky into many a home to-day 
that does not knqw it. You would make a whisky or a liquor drinker 
out of many a man who is now satisfied with a mild glass of beer, 
which does not affect him in the least. Therefore. I say this amend- 
ment is in the direction of drunkenness instead oi sobriety and tem- 
perance. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. HoBSON. Mr. Chairman, you will recollect that both Mr. Din- 
widdle and myself asked permission to be heard in rebuttal ? 

The Chairman. Yes; the committee is going to do that. 

Mr. HoBSON. If you will give us a day some time next week. 

The Chairman. We will take that up and fix the time. I can not 
do it now, because I do not know exactly what my engagements are 
for next week. 

Rev. Henby Colman. Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed to file with 
you for insertion in the record my written statement ? 

The Chairman. That may be done. 

(The matter permitted to be inserted is as follows:) 

STATEMENT OF REV. HENBY COLMAN, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Mr. Chairman and gentJemen of the committee, national prohibition would at 
once make the traflSc in every part of the national domain an outlaw. No town, 
city, county, or State, not even the National Congress, could legalize it. The 
effect of this upon law-abiding people, who may think of patronizing the traffic 
or of engaging in it, or upon communities electing officers for enforcing law, 
can only be estimated. 

Governments do not tax illegal transactions, such as lotteries, thieving, or 
harlotry. This amendment would drive the traffic from the honorable position 
of a taxpayer. All are familiar with the remark of President Lincoln that he 
would sooner lose his right hand than to sign the biU to raise a Government 
revenue from alcoholic beverages, and that he consented only when leaders of 
Congress pledged him that it would be repealed as soon as the war closed. He 
did not live to demand the redemption of that pledge. This amendment would 
redeem it, and would lessen the terribly evil influence the liquor men exert 
upon the politics of the country. The ever-repeated boast that they largely 
support the Government or that they lessen the burden of taxes upon a munici- 
pality would never again tempt the taxpaying voters to harbor the saloon or 
any substitute for it. Revenue from alcoholics would no longer blind voters 
to the terrible evils caused by the traffic, and citizens would be much more 
zealous in eliminating liquor selling, even to the very bottom of the bootleg. 
One of the most powerful supports of liquordom would be removed. 

The statement of Rev. T. M. Hare that the largest brewery in West Virginia 
is preparing to engage in the meat business, even before the State prohibition 
law takes effect, is indicative of Nation-wide results from the adoption of 
national prohibition. It will necessarily be very difficult to carry on openly the 
great breweries and distilleries that now make possible the Liquor Trust of 
America. Combinations of "bootleggers" and "moonshiners" might be formed, 
but these are crippled weaklings compared with the giant legalized brew- 
eries and distilleries; the "moonshiner," dodging from cellar to garret, watch- 
ing from his mountain cavern for the officer of the law, could not flood dry 
territory as does the huge factory, protected by law in making if not in all the 
distributing of liquors. 

It Is expected that this amendment will not interfere with the authority of 
State or municipality In l^slating against the liquor traffic, provided that uo 
such enactments antagonize the laws of the United States. Experience indi- 
cates that often the State officers can be Induced to act wb.on the national offi- 
cers can not, and on other occasions or ,in other places thsi national c>fficers act 
when the State officers decline; thus this amendment will result in an increase 
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of iJiw enlorcemeDt It la well knowu that many large cities will not elect offi- 
cers to eiuforce prolUJ^ltioa, even if the State law requires tiiem to do so. If 
officers do prove faithful to their oath they soon are retired from the service, 
but national officers are liable to dismissal If they neglect law enforcement, for 
we have a right t«^ expect thdt after the Nation has adopted prohibition by a 
vote of three-fourths oi tlw State legislatures the people will elect a President 
who will see that the law is generally enforced, i.'ei^ainly couditious in many 
of our largo cities could not be much worse than now. nml throughout at least 
four-Pfths of the Nation the open traffic would ceaso. Tlie open traffic is very 
much more powerful for evil and fruitful of misery and crime than the secret 
traffic. One of the leading lawyers of Milwaukee years ago assured me that 
prohibition does not prohibit in Maine, for once, after considerable difficulty, he 
convinced a Portland hotel clerk that he was soon to leave the city, tlie clerk 
took a large bunch of keys, led him through one large room into another, un- 
locked a case, and supplied him. The retort, " 1 wish we had such prohibition 
In Milwaukee," silenced the lawyer. Outlawed vice is always weaker than 
legalized vice. 

Outlawry seldom advertises extensively in the open. Decrease. J;a advertising 
alcoholics means decrease in consumption, but much more it means also decrease 
of power over the press, especially over the dailies of the country. ' "Liquor-adver- 
tising columns and temperance editorials do not coordinate. Oiii^ daily papers 
seldom advocate total abstinence and very generally slur at prohibition. The 
♦ income of one great daily from liquor advertising is $40,000 per year. Two or 
three years ago In hot days the Chicago Tribune, in a front-page, head-lined 
column stated that a $2,000 advertisement had been given by the brewers to 
other dailies of the city, but the Tribune was omitted. Inqull^Jr elicited the 
reply that the day before the Tribune had stated that beer is not a protection 
against sunstroke. I* was reliably told that the Milwaukee representative of 
tlie breweries sent word to the dailies not to notice the great Catholic total- 
abstinence parade in Chicago. One paper gave the parade two inches of space 
and was fined the loss of liqiior " ads " for three months. I repeated this to 
the chief editor of that paper, who did not deny it. 

With a goodly number of the great dailies allies, not enemies, temperance 
victories would multiply rapidly. 

The Chairman. We will now adjourn. 

(Thereupon, at 2 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 



FBIDAT, MAT 1, 1914. 

subcobimittee of the committee on the judioiary, 

United States Senate, 

Washington^ D, C, 

The subcommittee met at 10.45 o'clock a. m., pursuant to the call 
of the chairman. 

Present: Senators Chilton (chaiiman) and Dillingham. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dinwiddie, if you are ready, we will proceed. 

l/ti, Dinwiddie. I will be ready in just a few moments. I desire 
to get my papers in proper shape. If it is agreeable to the committee, 
while I am doing this Miss Gordon will address the committee. 

STATEMENT OF MISS ANNA ADAMS GORDON, OF EVANSTON, 
ILL., ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 

Miss GrORDON. About five months ago the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union sent out from its headquaiteis in 
Evanston, III., aform of- resolution favoring the Sheppard-Hobson 
joint resolution for national constitutional prohibition, and up to 
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April 29 this resolution has been publicly indorsed by 3,042,810 
people. I beg to leave with the committee the fibres received from 
the various States up to April 23. It is an inteiestuig fact that in this 
list Texas, Senator Sheppard's State, leads off with 1,018,688 persons. 
(The following table, showing the total indorsed resolutions sent to 
Congress up to Apr. 23, 1914, was submitted:) 

Total indorsed resolutions sent to Congress up to Apr. tS, 1914. People 

roptosmtcd. 

Alabama, 29 4,780 

Arizona, 10 1,153 

Arkansas, 64 11, 826 

Califomia, 252 64,065 

Colorado, 156 54,975 

Connecticut, 90 14,921 

Delaware, 80 10,606 

District of Columbia, 10 6,884 

Florida, 88 16,263 

Georgia, 119 51,986 

Hawaii, 1 55 

Idaho, 50 3,962 

Illinois, 480 107,088 

Indiana, 673 156,177 

Iowa, 346 62,734' 

Kansas, 320 141,491 

Kentucky, 128 27,005 

Louisiana, 68 23,723 

Maine, 91 14,964 

Maryland, 173 25,957 

Massachusetts, 348 79, 516 

Michigan, 304 90, 820 

Minnesota^ 197 36, 945 

Mississippi, 32 6, 312 

Missouri, 302 49,994 

Montana, 51 6, 276 

Nebraska, 140 18,422 

New Hampshire, 94 10, 753 

New Jersey, 321 66,368 

New Mexico, 83 12, 014 

New York ,613 122, 128 

North Carolina, 36 6,595 

North Dakota, 162 23, 237 

Ohio. 472 101,491 

Oklahoma, 113 20,626 

Oregon, 187 43, 971 

Pennsylvania, 1,092 282, 268 

Rhode Island, 75 17,153 

South Carolina, 50 11,707 

South Dakota, 21 1,286 

Tennessee, 154 33, 009 

Texas, 118 1,018,688 

Utah, 24 2,119 

Vermont, 162 26, 179 

Virginia, 81 16, 129 

Washington, 67 8,173 

West V&ginia, 147 26,478 

Wisconsin, 248 31, 341 

Wyoming, 47 8, 389 

Total 2, 975, 896 

[Resolution suggested for adoption by churches, youne people's societies, clubs, and other organizations, 
and by public meetings generally. W. CX T. U. speakers are urgently requested to secure from all meet- 
ing:s which they address the adoption of this resolution.] 

Resolved, That we are in hearty favor of national constitutional prohibition, and 
will do all within our power to secure the adoption of an amendment to the Ck>nstitu- 
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lion forever prohibitiiig the sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, importa^ 
tion for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in 
the United States, in accordance with the joint resolution introduced m the United 
States Congress by Congressman Richmond Pearson Hobson, and by Senator Morris 
Sheppard. 
Adopted by representing people, , 191 — . 

County , City , State . 



Miss Gordon. The courtesy you have extended to us, Mr. Chair- 
man, in recent hearings is greatly appreciated by the representatives 
of the National Woman^s Christian Temperance Union, an orcaniza- 
tion with a membership of nearly 300,000. The States of Illinois, 
Tennessee, Kentuckj', West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Delaware have, through their 
W. C. T. U. presidents or representatives, brought before you either 
argument or appeal. Therefore, I shall only very briefly reply to a 
few of the statements made by our opponents at the hearing on 
Saturday, April 25 - statements that discredit the principle of pro- 
hibition as applied to the liquor traffic. 

As we listened to these gentlemen we were renewedly impressed 
with the fact that the continued united opposition of the liquor men 
and their sympathizers to a prohibitory law, for an area either small 
or large, is the very best proof that a prohibitory law is the best law 
to apply to the liquor traffic. They asserted there is more drunken- 
ness under prohibition- than under regulation, but we could bring 
tons of testimony to prove what all ^'white-ribboners'' believe, that 
as a proposition for reducing crime, pauperism, misery, and disease, 
"prohibition at its worst is far better than any form of licerse at 
its best." 

In New Hampshire during the last year under State-wide prohibi- 
tion, with most unfavorable conditions for enforcement, there were 
473 persons committed for dninkenness. In the following year, the 
first under the local-option license law, the arrests for drunkenness 
were 2,187. In Vermont during the last year of its State-wide pro- 
hibition law there were 878 commitments for drunkenness, and under 
the first year of its local-option license law 2,432. 

Senator Dillingham. How was it last year ? 

Miss Gk)RDON. I do not know, Senator Dillingham. I am sorry I 
do not know. I took figures for the two years as they were, one fol- 
lowing the other, one under prohibition and the other under license. 

Our opponents also claimed that prohibition causes poverty. We 
reply that since the Maine prohibitory law was enacted Mame has 
increased its value five times, ** license" New England States less 
than three times; that Maine has more savings-bank depositors than 
voters, and that the per capita deposit constantly increases, so that 
Maine now has $225.10 for every man, woman, and child; that ac- 
cording 'to the census report the Maine farmers are reported to be 
the best oflF of any in the North Atlantic division of States. 

They claimed that prohibition increases drunkenness. We find 
that in "license" Massachusetts there are 33 arrests for drunkenness 
for every 10,000 population; in "prohibition" Maine, 13 arrests for 
every 10,000. 

The liquor interests fiyther claimed that more money is expended 
for drink m Maine under prohibition, stating the amount as $1,000,000 
a year. If Maine spent its proportional part of the money expended 
in the United States for liquor, it would be $12,900,000. 
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The;^ even so so far as to aay prohibition increases murdara. In 
*' prohibition '° Maine, for six years, there were 33 murdera; in 
"ucense" Massachusetts there were 424 — ^in proportion to the popu- 
lation, five times as many in Massachusetts as in Maine. 

At the hearing on Saturday it was stated that Portland, Me., is tie 
most drunken city in the United States. I have spent about six 
months of each year for the past 16 years in Portland and other cities 
of Maine, and very rarely have I seen a drunken person. In a letter 
received since the hearing on Saturday from Liquor Deputy Sheriff 
A. S. Bisbee, of Cumberland County, in which Portlana is located, 
he writes: 

There is not a barroom or anything that can be likened to a saloon in the city of 
Portland. 

One of the speakers made a statement at the hearing on April 25 
that all Germans are drinkers. We are soiTy our German friends do 
not know that many hundreds of German women in this country are 
members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and in 
Germany we have a splendid following of thousands of total abstain- 
ers, banded together in a national society of abstaining women of 
Germany affiliated with the World^s Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. The ^'white-ribboners^' of Germany have for their president 
the great grandniece of the gallant Gen. von Blucher, who led the 
allied forces with Wellington in the famous battle of Waterloo. 
Fraulein von Blucher and her host of abstaining women in Germany 
have just completed the building of a large restaurant, with recreation 
rooms, in which no alcoholic drmks will be served. This building is 
very near the battlv^field where Napoleon met defeat, and these 
courageous German women tell us they will continue their fight 
against alcohol, the great enemy of the home and of child life, until 
it, too, meets its Waterloo. 

We are surprised that our German friends did not allude to the 
mo3t conspicuous figure in the Fatherland, Emperor Wilhelm, 
whose good advice to the naval cadets to let alcohol alone has every- 
where been noted and commended. Evidently the Kaiser believes, 
as we do, that the naval defenders of a great country must be total 
abstainers if they are to reach the necessary degree of efficiency in 
service. 

The gentleman also asserted that Von Moltke was a drinker. We 
know that he was a total abstainer. Von Moltke said ^'Beer is far 
more dangerous to Germany than aU the armies of France." Our 
German friends claimed that beer has great food value. Germany's 
famous chemist and scientist, Liebig, many years ago declared 
*' There is more nourishment in the amount of flour that can be held 
on the blade of a knife than there is in a quart of the best Bavarian 
beer. " 

All Germans do not agree with the speakers of Saturday that beer 
should not be classed with alcohoUc liquoi's. '^ It is just this precious 
beer," writes Dr. Max Gruber, president of the Eoyal Institute of 
Hygiene at Munich, '^ which lowers the intellectual capacity and wiU- 

Eower of thousands and thousands of people and makes them old 
efore their time, ruins stomach, fiver, heart, and brain; brings th^n 
into the poorhouse and prison, hospital and* asylum, and eany puts 
them under the earth. " 
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Gov. Oswald West, of Oregon, whose famous campaign for law 
enforcement in 1912 is well known, declared that the Weinhart 
brewery should not rule Oregon during the two years of his incum- 
bency, and he truthfully said ^* There is not a brick in that brewery 
that does not represent a broken heart. " 

We are optimists, Mr. Chairman ; we beheve the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees will favorably report this resolution to the 
Senate and House ; we believe the Congress will submit the question 
to the States ; we believe that more than three-fourths of the States 
wdl ratify the amendment. Not until we have national constitu- 
tional prohibition will the prohibitory law be given a fair, square 
chance to prove what it can do in the satisfactory settlement of the 
mightiest problem that to-day faces our great Republic. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. EDWIN C. DINWIDDIE, OF WASHING- 
TON, D. C, LEGISLATIVE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ANTISALOON LEAGUE ; INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF 
GOOD TEMPLARS; SUPERINTENDENT BUREAU OF IN- 
FORMATION OF NATIONAL INTERCHURCH TEMPERANCE 
FEDERATION, ETC., OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Mr. Chairman and Senators, I regret very much 
that Senator Borah is not here this morning, because during the 
progress of the hearings a few days ago the Senator asked me one or 
two questions that I desired especiafly to reply to this morning, if 
possible. I shall be very brief, considering what I would like to say 
and what I have here to say. If, instead of reading all of the data 1 
have to submit, which might seem like a ** history of the war," I 
may have permission to insert some things in the record without 
reading them before the committee, I would rather do so, unless you 
desire them to be read. 

The Chairman. Either way it suits you. Doctor. We will accom- 
modate ourselves to you. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. The Senators are familiar with the wording of the 
joint resolutions, so I will not take time to read them again. I want 
to speak first on the proposed (Sheppard) amendment itself, what it 
is, what it will do, and what it will not do. This amendment is aimed 
directly at the traffic in intoxicating liquors. It simply proposes that 
the sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, importation for 
sale, and exportation for sale shall be prohibited. 

The second clause is permissive in that the States, upon the rati- 
fication of the amendment, will give to the Federal Government 
{>ower to provide for the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
or what are laiown in most of the States, even where the prohibitory 
policy now prevails, to be excepted uses. But, as the Chairman will 
remember, and I shall be very glad to call it to Senator Dillingham's 
attention, we ourselves asked two amendments, or rather one of 
two amendments, to the joint resolution. This amendment should 
be inserted in clause 2, so that unon the ratification of this constitu- 
tional amendment the Federal Government will not be empowered 
to authorize the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
those purposes, generally excepted, in States where they do not 
permit the manufacture and sale of liquors for those excepted pur- 

46947—14 ^9 
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poses. I do not know of very many States, but the Chairman's 
State happens to be one of them, where the provisions are very 
limited for the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for any 
purpose. The desire on the part of the proponents of this measure 
IS that they will be given power to supplement; and not run counter 
to, the prohibitory policy of the States on this question. 

Now, I think that is a fair statement of the scope of the amend- 
ment. I do not feel indisposed to meet an objection that has been 
raised to the amendment by some very strong friends of prohibition 
over the country. I think it can be met very clearly and very 
conclusively. They feel, and it was also stated by opponents of 
the measure on Saturday last, that the passage of this amendment 
would simply transfer the manufacturing of liquors from business 
places to the private homes of the citizens of the various States. 

The ratification of this amendmi nt will causo the Federal Govern- 
ment to embark on a policy of national prohibition, with, of course, 
the concurrence of throe-fourths of th > States of the Union; and that 
being true, the Ugislativc branch of the Government will be author- 
ize d and empowered, n< ccssarily, to pass any 1 gislation in harmony 
with that constitutional deliverance which may seem to them to be 
necessary. For instance, States oftentimes put a prohibitory clause 
in their constitutions, but they do not specify all the methods of 
enforcement that the State may ultimately resort to in order to 
secure its enforcement, so far as that is possible under present con- 
ditions. The legislative branch in the States can pass a bill in 
harmony with the constitutional provisions. The Congress of the 
United States can do the necessary things in the way of passing and 
enforcing needful measures after this policy shall have been adopted 
by the people of the United States. 

The very thing that our opponents spoke of, the very thing that 
has been questioned by some of the friends of our movem<nt, is 
fully answered by the suggestion that all we need to do, without 
further legislation by Congress, is to continue some of the revenue 
laws we have now. A man can not run a distillery in his home now 
under the wide-open policy of the Federal Government, so far as the 
conduct of the liquor business is concerned. 

I- would like to call attention to sections 3258 and 3259 of the 
Internal-Revenue Laws (edition of 1911). These sections provide 
that every man who eng:ages in the business of distilling liquors, or 
who intends to engage in that business^ must file a certificate of 
intention with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and get his 
authority to do so. I intended to refer to this later on, but I have 
here section 3271, which is a peculiar provision that a great many 
people are not aware of. The man who puts up a warenouse at a 
distillery is not in control of his own premises under the laws of the 
United States. He puts up his warehouse under rules and regulations 
laid down by the internal-revenue laws and turns the keys over to an 
officer of the United States Government. I had it in mind to refer 
to that later as one of the reasons why this national policy ought to 
be entered upon. I think the Federal Government ought to get away 
from all connection with the Uquor business, including the one just 
referred to. 

That is not what I want to discuss just now. I am simply meeting 
the objection that the homes of the country might he transformed 
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into private distilleries. Existing law would make that impos- 
sible. 

Now, this amendment does not go to the personal use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Under this amendbment, if adopted by the States, 
it is still within the power of the States of the Union to settle the 
question of the personal use or possession of intoxicating liquors on 
the part of their people. It simply means that the sale, or manu- 
facture for sale — which, so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned now, is permissible in prohibition territory— or transporta- 
tion for sale, importation or exportation for sale, of intoxicating 
liquors is prohibited by this amendment; so that the question of the 
personal use and the question of the possession of intoxicating liquors 
by the citizens of the States are still left to the States by lK>th sec- 
tions of this proposed amendment. Now, those, in brief, are the 
things which tne amendment does and does not do. 
PTTn the second place, I raise the question. What are we asking 

>^ Congress to do in this matter? What is Congress asked to do in 
relation to this proposed amendment ? The answer is, we are simply 
asking Congress, under the provision of the Constitution, to submit 
to the people of the various States this amendment for their ratifi- 
cation or rejection. A^Itake^it^the cepqrt of this^mendment^ with 
thereconaj2iend§tiQji.2Ci^Iip^ by 

the^enate~and the HouseTdoes not commit any indiviHual Senator 
to this pr^o sFtionV He can votej^^as.^a ^tiz<^,dUbisJStait€:, as he 
chooses when it copies to a final decision oijThe question,, when sub- 
mitted to the" varioys States for approval or rejection. In other 
words, we are simply asking that Congress, under the' terms of the 
Constitution, give the people a chance to vote on this proposition 
by a referendum through their State legislatures. Congress, there- 
^j^ fore, is not asked to pass on^^B policy of prohibition or nonprohibi- 
TGl tion, license or no-license. [W iB think that when nine States have 

•^ already adopted the Static-wide prohibition policy; when practically 
all but three or four States in the Union have some form of local 
option or local prohibition, under all of which over 50 per cent of the 

{)eople of this country are now living in territory in which there is no 
egiuized saloon, and which comprises nearly three-fourths of the 
territorial area of our country, it is not improper and not unusual to. 
ask that this Question be reierred now as a national proposition to 
the people of all the States. 

Now, in the third place, I want to say a few words about the 
question which will necessarily — ^I do not know whether I ought to 
use the word ^'necessarily''; I suppose it woidd be better to say 
''naturally" — I have come to the belief that it does not necessarily 
affect the matter, whether or xxo this proposed amendment — the 

g reposition which we submit to the committee — is a violation of 
tate rights. Some of us have been chided for appearing in behalf 
of this national-prohibition constitutional amendment. Some of us 
have been very strenuous in recent years for the rights of the States 
with reference to this question. But the condition was a very remark- 
able one when we appealed in the last few vears to Congress for rehef 
from certain conditions with reference to tne liquor traffic which had 
been forced upon the States from the outside. We came before Con- 
gress be'?ause of the situation that then existed, which was that each 
State, under our present system, was supposedly in control of this 
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subject matter. In theory it could prohibit, partially prohibit, or 
license the liquor traffic, as it saw nt, but actually the State aad 
thrust upon it from outside its own borders traffic which it could not 
control, and which existed and throve by the use of the postal facili- 
ties and the instrumentalities of interstate commerce and the power 
of Federal taxation which the National Government controlled. An 
entirely different situation will exist if this amendment is adopted, 
because then, by the concurrence of at least three-fourths of the 
States of the Union, by their volxintarily relinquishing a portion of 
that power which they will then possess, and which they now possess, 
the Federal Government would be charged with certain responsibili- 
ties along this line. 

Senator Dillingham. In other words, three-fourths of the States 
can force this system on the other one-fourth? 

Mr. Dinwiddie. That would be true, just as we have witnessed in 
the amendment providing for direct election of Senators. 

Senator Dillingham. That is something over which the general 
Government should have control. It should determine how they shall 
be elected. 

Mr. Dinwiddie. Surely. 

Senator Dillingham. But, since you are discussing this question, 
there is one point I want to be informed on. I have been a prohi- 
bitionist and have been interested in prohibition during all my life. 
But up to this time there has been no amendment to the Constitu- 
tion adopted that invaded in the least the police powers of the States. 
This proposed amendment does so, and I wish you would discuss it 
very lully as a policy and say whether it is a policy that ought to be 
pursued, particularly in view of what you have said of the remark- 
able progress that nas been made by the States in advancing the 
cause of prohibition; whether or not it is wise for us to attempt to 
break down the wall that has always stood between the jurisdiction 
of the general Government and that of the States, because if we do 
that in this respect we may in all others. I wish you would discuss 
that question very fully and clearly, because that it is a point on 
which I wish to be informed. 

Mr. Dinwiddie. I was just calliog attention to what would happen 
imder the ratification of this amendment, and I cited the fact tnat 
we had adopted an amendment with reference to the election of 
Senators recently, and you called attention to the fact that the Federal 
Government has the power to determine how Senators shall be elected. 
The Federal Government, of comse, has not the power to determine 
who shall be citizens of the various States. The only power that the 
Federal Government possesses along that line is to determine how 
the election of officers of the United States Government in the legis- 
lative and executive branches shall be conducted. States stiQ have 
the right to decide the qualifications of their own electors, and, with- 
out doing anything that can be construed as hostile to any other 
proposition, I want to voice this opinion of mine. I think there is a 
vast difference between a proposition of this kind and a proposition 
that goes to the question of the qualifications of the electors of the 
States. This last goes to the very vitals of the sovereignty of the 
States themselves. 

Senator Dillingham. It goes to the vitals of local self-government, 
for which the framers of the Constitution contended. 
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Mr. DiNwrDDiE. I think the Question of the qualifications for suf- 
fr^e goes even to the very vitals of State sovereignty. 

Senator Dillingham. It is a very important question. I admit it. 

Mr. Dinwiddie. This proposition is a proposition to be put up to 
the States, and I consider it to be a mere question of policy, then, as 
to whether there will be the concurrence of three-fourtns of the States 
in the relinquishment of a portion of this power which they now pos- 
sess. This does not take away from the otates the power to prohibit 
the liquor trafiic if this policy shall be, adopted as required by the 
Constitution, and they can go further along that line if they choose, 
but the policy then becomes a national policy, and, of course, in 
answer to the question which you first raised, the hauor trafiic tJien 
would be prohibited by national law so far as its sale, manufacture 
for sale, transportation for sale, importation for sale, and exportation 
for sale is concerned in all the States. 

The States that are ^^prohibition'' already, or become so, can go 
further with prohibition than the National (government would go by 
the adoption of this resolution. But of course I recognize that the 
States can not go counter to this policy if this amendment is regularly 
adopted. 

Now, it is true, I presume, if you were to differentiate very care- 
fully, that this may be the first time that the Federal Government 
has gone into the regulation of a matter ot police policy in the States, 
unless the income-tax amendment be so considered. I suppose this 
latter comes under the taxing power. 

Senator Dillingham. Yes; that is part of the taxing power. 

Mr. Dinwiddie. At the same time the Federal Government pro- 
posed to the States a few years ago a new tax system which was 
completely at variance with everything that had obtained from the 
foundation of the Grovernment, and which I apprehend the States 
would never have acceded to if it had been passed. Insurmounta- 
ble difiiculties were met in the payment of taxes for the support of 
the Government. But if the States had found it possible to secure 
for themselves, for their own revenues in their own Commonwealths, 
the money that is to come from the income-tax amendment, which 
has finally been adopted by the Federal Government, I apprehend 
that a very large number of States, and sufficient to defeat the propo- 
sition, would have said, ^' We will take that revenue for ourselves and 
we will let the Federal Government raise its revenue as it has done 
hitherto.'' I apprehend that one reason that proposition met with 
such ready response on the part of the States was that they found 
that a good deal of the property of the States, and the getting-at of 
the property and the incomes of the citizenship of their States, was 
impossible under existing conditions. People would move their 
property into other States and the States could not get jurisdic- 
tion of the property, and, failing to control that situation them- 
selves, they were more reconciled to the proposition of aUowing the 
Federal Grovernment to change the whole national taxing s^^tem 
and they altered the Federal Constitution to do it. Now, I think I 
have observed that that accounted for the ease with which that 
amendment was finally adopted by the States, although I do think, 
in answer to your specific question, that that would come more 
under the taxing power than the police power of the Government. 
We all recognize the fact that the Federal Government has no police 
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power except to carry out the powers delegated to it by the several 
States. 

Senator Dillingham. Doctor, I thijxk I can make myself a little 
more clear by calling attention to the fact that the first amendment 
to the ConstitutioQ, and all other amendments that have been adopted, 
have been more for the protection of the States, and the people of 
the States, and their rights, than otherwise. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. That is absolutely true. 

Senator Dillingham. The first provides that Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. The whole first 10 were directed along that line. 

Senator Dillingham. The next relates to the right of the people 
to bear arms; and the third, that no soldiers shall in time of peace 
be quartered in any house without the consent of the owner; the 
fourth, that the right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated; the fifth, that no person shall be held to answer 
for a capital or otherwise infamous crmie unless on a presentment 
or indictment by a grand jury. Now, all those amendments, and 
the whole 10, are to protect the rights of the people of the States to 
the advantage of local self-government. Tnere is no one thing 
that has been more determinedly held sacred by the people than 
the preservation of the police power and the right of each State 
to legislate for itself in relation to those matters, and up to this time 
that power has not been invaded. Whether it was intended that 
the Cfonstitution should ever be amended by a vote of the States, 
so as to invade that power so reserved to States, is a Question that 
has never been raised m the courts. It is a fundamentally important 
question and I have hoped that it might be discussed from a lawyer's 
standpoint. The question whether, in order to secure efficient 
temperance legislation, it is worth while to destroy the system that 
has prevailed for over a hundred years and make a direct inroad 
upon the reserved powers of the States, and so create a precedent 
wnich afterwards may be used to destroy other rights now reserved 
to the States, is a very important question and brings us to a parting 
of the ways. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Absolutely; it i& an important question. 

Senator Dillingham. I shall be glad if you will discuss this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. The point is one that never can be settled. Senator, 
except by a three-fourths vote. 

Senator Dillingham. Three-fourths of the States ? 

Mr. DiNWTDDiE. I mean three-fourths of the States; yes, sir — this 
amendment that we propose. 

Senator Dillingham. The question is whether the right of single 
individual States shall be overridden. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. You correct me if I am wrong. Possibly I do 
not know the situation as I ought, but I beheve that there is but one 
section of the Constitution about which there could be any question — 
any serious question — raised, such as you have raised here, as to the 
right of the States to modify it by the method provided in the Consti- 
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tution iteelf. It hag always been a serious question in my mind 
whenever the question of southern representation came up in CongresSi 
and the question of the relative proportion of representation in the 
Senate of the United States by the large States and by the small 
States — ^whenever those questions have been raised, I had serious 
doubts as to whether a State Can be deprived of its equal representar 
tion in the Senate without its consent. 

Senator Dillingham. The Constitution says so. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. The Constitution says so, but I do not think there 
is any question about the power or right of three-fourths of the States 
to modify this Constitution by the method provided in the Constitu- 
tion itself, except as to this one limitation. The other similar excep- 
tion is no longer apropos, expiring by limitation in 1808. 

Reverting to the control over the hquor traffic by States, and 
their difficulties under the commerce and other Federal powers, I 
will say that though each State originally possessed jurisdiction over 
both intrastate and interstate commerce, the power to control the 
latter was delegated to the Federal Government by the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

Senator Dillingham. But they yielded that to the general Govern- 
ment under the original compact. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. But in those days there was no Uquor traffic like 
there is now. There were no questions about the liquor traffic as 
such. I do not know but what we could manage to get along with 
the liquor traffic such as generally existed then. Wo now have a per- 
fected means of communication, we have a postal system and methods 
of quick transportation, which our forefathers did not dream of. 
It is a very changed situation to-day. If it were necessary to do so, 
I do not think there is any question but that we could control the 
liquor traffic if the Federal Government would go to the limit of its 

Eowers, as it has with reference to lotteries, for example. The lottery 
usiness has not been able to maintain a foothold where it could over- 
reach everything else, as the liquor traffic is doing, because the Federal 
Government came in and absolutely forbade lotteries the use of the 
facilities which it alone controls within the conunes of the entire 
United States. Now, I am frank to say that if the Federal Govern- 
ment would deny the right of interstate transportation of intoxicating 
liquors everywhere, if the mails would be forbidden to the liquor 
traffic, it would be within its rights and powers; but that will not 
or can not happen under existing conditions. We shall probably 
be able to get the requisite number of States to adopt prohibition 
without a Federal amendment, even under the handicaps which the 
situation as to the liquor traffic presents. But under those circum- 
stances it will always be possible for the liquor traffic, concentrated 
in a few of the great centers of population m some States, in which 
there is less likelihood for prohibition success, to use these nationally 
controlled facilities to break down our efforts and render prohibition 
more or less ineffective throughout the United States. I think it 
would be better now for the States to relinquish a portion of their 
power in order to get better results from the establishment of this 
national policy as supplementary to that of the States themselves. 
The comoined, organized, commercialized, law-defying liquor in- 
terests, with the facilities of the United States at hand as at present, 
are what we have got to face on this proposition. 



I 
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It is simply a question, though a most important one, as to whether 
the States, after the matter has been thrashed out as it will be in the 
different Commonwealths, are willing to reUnquish a portion of the 
powers which they now possess to the Federal Government, in order 
to get better results, in order to accompUsh the specific things for 
which the Federal Constitution was adopted, namely, to ^'form a 
more perfect union, estabUsh justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of Uberty to ourselves and our posterity,'' or 
whether they shall go on and have theii* own operations handicapped 
and to a large extent nullified by people resident in other States 
over whom they have absolutely no jurisdiction, and by the use of 
faciUties that have been confided to the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The States, I am frank to say, will have to thrash this 
matter out, and the States will have to decide that question State 
by State; and that, after all, is the broad answer to the question as 
to the right and wisdom of this proposed poUcy. 

We do not consider that we have settled this proposition when we 
get this amendment submitted to the States for ratification. The 
fight then just begins, but it is transferred from Washington to the 
various States of the Union. There we will fight it out among the 
people of these different Commonwealths. If we are not able to con- 
vince the people of three-fourths of the States that this amendment 
ought to be ratified, we simply fail in this attempt imtil such time 
as pubKc sentiment changes. I won't go into that, but I take it 
there is a vital difference between the doctrine of State sovereignty, 
which has not been invoked here and which is not Hkely to be in- 
voked, and the mere doctrine of State rights. When we attempt 
to modify this amendment and ask the States to rehnquish a por- 
tion of their power, if we do it, it must be done in the regular, author- 
ized way, as prescribed in the Constitution. Nothing is to be taken 
away from tne States except what is relinquished to the Federal 
Government in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, which is 
our national compact between the States. 

Now, whether it is done intentionally or not, and I think in many 
cases it is not done intentionally, the doctrine of State rights invoked 
on this proposition operates in favor of the liquor traffic. We have 
been in a great many fights against the liquor traffic, in a State-wide 
way, in a county way, m a municipal way, and in a ward way; but 
I have never been in a single contest of that kind anywhere but that 
the liquor traffic was always in favor of some other imit except the 
one we were trying to adopt. If we are trying to get residential- 
district or warcf option in a State, they think me unit is too small 
and that it ought to be county or State option. If we are trying to 
get county or State option, then they think it ought to be precmct 
option. Sometimes in a Stiate-wide fight they are in favor oi county 
option or national prohibition. In their State contests they are 
strenuous defenders either of the doctrine of local self-government or 
national prohibition; but now, with this proposition pending, they 
plead for ''State rights," while they are doing all they can to break 
down State rights by extending their traffic into territory that does 
not want it. 

The fourth thing that I want to speak of ig: Why the amendment? 
Why are we here now asking for this amendment ? I do not want to 
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take time to read gome of the articleg I have here this morning, but 
take ae one the preamble of the Constitution. That, after all, clearly 
sets forth why we have a Federal Grovemment and the reason why we 
adopted the Constitution. It was that we might promote the general 
welfare, provide for the common defense, insure domestic tranquilUty, 
and do all those things which make for peace, happiness, and the com- 
fort of the home, every one of which we contend is seriously interfered 
with or destroyed by the Kquor traffic as it exists to-day. 

Now, another reason why we ask the Federal Government to take 
this action and submit this question to the States is that it is unseemly 
for the Federal Government to be in any wise connected with the 
Kquor business. At present we are to a greater or less extent guilty 
01 compHcity with this destructive business. The Federal Govern- 
ment has control of the Army and of the Navy; a great many build- 
ings and reservations are controlled by the Federal Government. I 
don't mean to forget that we have already taken some very proper 
stepS; and this by the Federal Government by action of the Congress. 
I think no one in the country has been quicker to give Congress credit 
for what it has done along this line than your speaker thS morning. 
Liquor selling has been driven from the Capitol Building in my time 
at Washington. When I came here, and when Senator Dillingham 
came here, it was sold in both wings of the National Capitol. 

The Government is appropriatingmoney for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic among the Indians. We control Alaska, tne Philippines, 
and Hawaii, and we are responsible for the government of the District 
of Columbia. Our revenue laws are full of detailed provisions for 
handling the Uquor business, its brewing and distilling interests, and 
providi]^ for the conduct of the business of the wholesale and retail 
liquor dealer. 

And I think I might put in the record here the kind of people whom 
we generally represent. The women as well as the men, the people in 
all the churches and temperance organizations over the country are 
generally — ^I do not have any hesitancy in saying this — are generally 
opposed to the internal-revenue system of the Government. 

I think we ought to provide some other means of meeting the 
expenses of the TJnited States Government than by taking it out of 
the liquor traffic, for reasons that ought to be apparent to all. The 
Federal Government also controls the facilities of interstate com- 
merce. It has absolute power over the subject of interstate com- 
merce, given to it by the States in the original Constitution. As the 
Senator has suggested, and as I stated before, that was done at the 
time the Constitution was adopted, yet the States at that time had as 
complete control over commerce, both internal and external, as they 
have had dming all this period of time over their distinctly police 
powers. We did not have the liquor situation in those days that we 
nave now. We had not had a hundred years of development and 
experience with the organized liquor traffic. We had not in those 
days reached the physical and mental point in the development of the 
race that we have now, when the effects of liquor drinking are far 
more dangerous and deadly. Yet the people in the colonial days did 
see then way clear to give up that power which they formerly held 
over commerce, because they found it was absolutely necessary in 
order to provide for the general welfare and for the preservation of our 
commerce. They did give up that which was probably as dear to 
them before that time as the police powers are to the States to-day. 
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The Federal Government also controls absolutely the postal facili- 
ties of the United States. Senator Borah asked a question the other 
day, and, while I do not take time to go into it in detail^ here 
{indicating advertising circular] is a sample of what the organized 
commercialized liquor traffic is doing to increase its trade and break 
down the State laws. In the progress of our work quite recently 
1 have destroyed five times as much literature as I show here, which 
shows the regular systematic attempt to build up trade outside of 
their own States, on the part of the wholesale liquor dealers, brewers, 
and distillers over the country. Within the last few days — I think 
they thought I should not go unscathed — I have received an adver- 
tisement for a brand of rye whisky manufactured in Pittsburgh. 
They have evidently used the city airectory or the telephone direc- 
torv in the various States of the country in order to get these 
addresses. Three have come to me at my house and ofiice addresses. 

Your attention was called the other day by Mr. Laughbaum, of 
Oklahoma, whom I know to be reliable, to instances wiere liquor 
houses had sent free intoxicating liquors to minors in prohibition 
States through the channels of interstate commerce, in order that 
thev might develop an appetite for liquor among those children and 
build up their trade through the States. If anybody has any ques- 
tion about the organized character, nationally, of the liquor business, 
it can very easily be dissipated by looking thirough this material that 
circulates freely through the postal channels which the Federal 
Government controls. 

We require the payment of a tax from distillers and liquor dealers 
all over the country even in prohibition territory. That is another 
Way in which the Federal Government is directly identified with this 
business. 

I do not want to pass what I have said along this line without giv- 
ing credit to Congress for some tremendously helpful legislation which 
has been passed in recent years in addition to that to which I have 
already referred. The abolition of liquor in the Army, while not so 
beneficial in the sense that it has reduced drunkenness to a great 
extent, nevertheless is the right position for the Government to 
assume, and it has worked to the aavantage of the men and the serv- 
ice. We appropriate money for the prohibition of the introduction 
and sale of intoxicating liquors among Indians. Congress has just 
passed laws relating to the District of Columbia which do not go far 
enough, but which are and will make a vast improvement over 

f)resent conditions, and Congress in recent years has also enacted 
egislation touching the subject of interstate commerce. The Webb- 
Kenyon law and the Penal Code amendments of 1909 are helpful and 
directed along right lines, but they do not interfere in any way with 
the adoption of uiis policy on the part of the Government providing 
for a reierendum of the question to the States. 

I have just spoken of why we ask this amendment and have 
answered it in a brief way, merely along the line of the attitude of 
the Federal Government. Now, there is another reason why this 
amendment should be submitted and ratified. We have tried through 
a long series of years every conceivable way to solve the problem of 
intemperance in this country, and we have not found a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution, for reasons that have been named before the 
committee and which will yet be named. The people who are asking 
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for this legislation now, I hazard nothing in saying, are the people 
who have chiefly been promoting all the other lorms of temperance 
endeavors throughout the history of the movement. It is not the 
men engaged in the liquor business; it is not our friends who came 
here a few days ago as sponsors for the liquor business, although theu' 
claim is no doubt true that they are not directly interested in the 
liquor business. It is not the class who oppose prohibition that has 
been promoting temperance reform in the past. JBeginning way back 
in the time of Billy Clark, in the early days of the nineteentn cen- 
tury, in a county in New York, down through the time when Lyman 
Beecher from his pulpit assailed the liquor traffic, down through the 
Washingtonian movement — and some of those early movement were 
not total-abstinence movements; they did not understand what that 
meant; the early temperance reformers of this country had not got 
Quite to the point of total abstinence; it was total abstinence from 
distilled Uquors, or total abstinence from a specific thing, or total 
abstinence for a certain time, or total abstinence with an opportunity 
or a lapse on festival occasions during the year — this movement has 
been an evolutionary movement along abstinence lines until it arrived 
at last at a point where prohibition was urged. 

I have mentioned the Washingtonian movement ; then came the 
Sons of Temperance; the Good Templars immediately followed, which 
admitted women as well as men on equal terms ; and later the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, with a number of other organizations, 
clear down to the federation of the churches in this movement. 

We have tried to reform the drunkard. We have found that the 
liquor traffic can make them faster than we can reclaim them. We 
have been trying to guide the oncoming generation into habits of total 
abstinence, but we find that the liquor traffic creates in them the appe- 
tite before we can make them recognize the dangers of liquor drinking. 
We are asking for prohibition because we believe it necessary to sup- 
plement the work which has been done in the past and which these 
very same organizations are doing to-day, and because we believe 
that the exigencies of the situation demand this improved and in- 
creased legislation. I remember, after the Murphy movement swept 
over the country, in my time, we had a great reformation among the 
people in the country; and then there set in a period of regulation 
and law enforcement, and then organizations sprung up all over the 
coimtry in the nature of ^' Bands of Hope'' to reach the youth and to 
educate them in the principles of total abstiuence, until finally we 
came to see that all these methods, while helpful, were not yet suffi- 
cient ; and we have reached the poiut where we have askea that all 
these methods be supplemented by prohibition by law, and to ask 
that the attitude of the States be tested on this question. The States 
have been falling in line in a number of instances. Nine already 
have the State-wide policy, and before this year is over we hope to 
have three or four more in the prohibition column. 

Senator Dillingham. How many are there now, Doctor ? 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. There are nine which now have the State- wide 
policy. Then we will take in Virginia, this year, many of us feel certain. 
Virginia will probably go dry by a substantial majority; and votes 
wilTalso be taken in Colorado, Oregon, Washington, and California this 
year, as already provided for. After that Idaho, I think, will be 
taken in next year, and some other States are under way. But the 
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liquor traffic has been responsible for a good deal of this situation 
itself. I think I am safe in saying that the men engaged in the liquor 
trade have been the worst enemies of their own business. 

I woidd like to spread on the records an article which recently was 
printed as an editorial in the National Liquor Dealers' Journal, dated 
September 10, 1913, so it is not very oid, in which the editor tells 
the facts about the liquor business and the maimer in which it has 
been conducted, and winds up by saying: ^^ Prepare the defense,- 
friends; make your case ready for court; the trial can not be post- 
poned.'' 

TO LIQUOR DEALERS — ^MAKE YOUR CASE READY FOR COURT. 

[N. Y. Templar— January, 1914— Leading editorial in the National Liquor Dealers' Journal, Septem- 
ber 10, 1913.] 

It is always best for normal people to look at things as they are, reality may be ob- 
scured to the sick or feeble-minded in certain circumstances, but deception is a poor 
evidence of friendship, partisanship with blinded eyes only leads the way to ruin, 
and self-deception is the worst of all . 

Let us look at things as they are and in face of the enemy dare to consider and con- 
cede his strength. Knowing his plan of battle we can better arrange our forces for 
his defeat, rightly estimating his strength we can better provide to meet it. 

The prohibition fight henceforth will be nation-wide, and contemplates writing 
into the National Constitution a prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic 
beverages. To accomplish this result will require the ratification of 36 out of ^e ^ 
States of the Union. 

Of theee 9 are already in line through State prohibition — ^Maine, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, West Virginia. 

The last 5 have been added within a period of 6 years. 

In addition to these there are 18 States in which a major part of the people live in 
territory made dry by local option, and in which we may be assured pr<mibition senti- 
ment predominates. 

If the people in these States who are opposed to the Hquor traflfic demand it, their 
lemslatures will undoubtedly ratify a national amendment. 

The most influential ar^ment against prohibition is that it is not effective, that 
* * prohibition don' t prohibit. ' * 

This is not basic or moral; the fact of failure to enforce is no argument against even 
the expediency, much less against the moral issue involved. 

Ultimately all questions must be settled by moral standards; only in this way can 
mankind be saved from self-effacement. The Hguor traffic can not save itsehf by de- 
claring that government is incapable of coping with the problem it presents; when the 
people decide that it must go, it will be banished. 

We are not discussing the benefit or justice of prohibition, but its possibility, and 
its probability in present circumstances. 

To us there is **The handwriting on the wall, " and its interpretation spells doom. 

For this the liquor business is to blame; it seems incapable of learning any lesson 
of advancement, or any motive but profit. 

To perpetuate itself, it has formed alliances with the slums that repel all consci- 
entious and patriotic citizens. 

It deliberately aids the most corrupt political powers, and backs with all of its 
resources the most unworthy men, the most corrupt and recreant officials. It does not 
aid the purification of municipal. State, or national administration. 

Why? Because it has to ask immunity for its own lawlessness. 

That tnis condition is inherently and inevitably necessary we do not believe, but 
it has come to be a fact, and the public which is to pass on the matter in its final analysis 
believes anything bad that anybody can tell it of the liquor business. 

Why? Let the leaders of the trade answer. 

Other lines of business may be as bad or even worse, but it is not so plainly in evi- 
dence. 

The case of the liquor traffic is called for adjudication by the American pec^le and 
must be ready for trial. 

Other cases may be called later, but the one before the court can not be postponed; 
but, as in the past, the men most concerned are playing for postponement, not for 
acquittal. Is it because they fear the weakness of their defense tnat they fear to go 
on trial? 
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Looking the facts in the face is best. 

There are billions of property involved and an industry of great employing and 
taxpaying ability; but when the people decide that the truth is being told about 
the alcoholic liquor trade the money value will not count, for conscience aroused puts 
the value of a man above all oth^ tnings. 

The writer believes that prohibition is theoretically wrong, but he knows that 
theories, however well substantiated, may be overthrown by conditions, as has often 
been done in the world's history. 

In this country ^e havre recently swept aside one of the fundamental theories of 
the framers of our Constitution in going from representative to direct government* 
we are on the veige of universal instead of male suffrage, and there is a spirit abroad 
which recks little of tradition, of precedent, or of vested rights; and of liberty used 
licentiously and destructively it will work short shift. 

Prepare the defense, friends; make your case ready for court; the trial can not be 
postponed. 

:^Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Now, then, the question was raised, I think by 
Sttaator Borah at a previous hearing, as to how this amendment can 
be eflFective. He wanted to know whether we would gain or lose by 
the transference of this power from the Federal Government to the 
States. I am very glad he asked it, for I get every day in my office 
inijoiries as to whemer the amendment would tate away from the 
Stfites the power they now have along this Hne. I do not understand 
that this is to supplant the States in the maintenance of a prohibi- 
tory policy. My understanding is that it is to supplement the States 
in the adoption and enforcement of that policy. 

The question was raised about the power — a very natural one — as 
to whetner between two government. State and Federal, prohibi- 
tion might not fall down. The Federal officers know this is a matter 
which belonged to the States all these years. The question is, would 
thev say ^'the State officers are closer to the situation than we are 
and we will let the State officers, who are closer to the people, enforce 
it"? I do not think this is as serious as it might seem, because we 
take none of the power away from the States which they now possess 
to enforce prohibition. Consequently, it will be possible for either 
sovereignty, under the power delegated to the one and that reserved 
by the other, to enforce prohibition, and the people who are inter- 
^ted in the solution of this question will be able, upon the ratifica- 
tion of this amendment, to spend their time and energies in securing 
enforcement and developing a favorable pubUc sentiment by educa- 
tional processes instead of having to spend a big part of their time 
in gettmg legislation. 

We do not hesitate to say this is the ^'summum bonum'' in the 
temperance reform. This is the high-water mark in legislation on 
this subject; and then the energy of the people with increased public 
sentiment in the various States can be airected toward the enforce- 
ment of this proposition, electing such officers as will enforce the 
law on the one hand, and on the other in securing the cooperation 
of the national officers in their particular domain. 

Now, the main thing we would natm*ally expect the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do along tms line is this: I would not say it would be out 
of its proviQce to go after the sale, because the sale would be pro- 
hibited by national amendment, that is true; but I should say, in 
answering frankly a question wnich was propounded at one of the 
hearings, that tne matter of sale would he very largely controlled 
by the people in the localities where the violations of the law occm*. 
llie question of manufacture for sale is now under the control of the 
Federal Government; thoy could not set up and sell anywhere in the 
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country without the consent of the Uaited States Government, be- 
cause it is in violation of United States law. It is those matters of 
transportation through channels of interstate commerce, importation 
for sale, and exportation for sale; those matters are under the natural 
domain of the Federal Government. 

Senator Dillingham. But they are all under the taxing power, 
are they not? 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Yes. 

Senator Dillingham. It affects the collecting of revenues. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Yes, sir; but the State can not proceed along those 
lines at all, and, while I think I made that clear, I would not say for 
a moment that it would not be a violation of the national law to sell 
intoxicating hquors; and jet I would say that if the misdemeanor or 
crime of selling intoxicating Hquors would be more regularly dealt 
with by local authorities than by Federal authority, it would prob- 
ably be better, though the power would he with the latter also. 

Just another suggestion or two in passing. Senator Borah asked 
the question I have already briefly referred to, that in a sense goes 
to the vitals of this proposition. If we did not have such a situation 
as now exists, and the facilities which are outside the control of the 
State governments were not used by the Uquor interests in their busi- 
ness, the various States of the Union would be able to handle this 
question themselves; or, in the case of States which would not vote 
against the saloon, they would suffer the consequences of their neglect 
to do so. But this is an organized business now. There are tre- 
mendous brewing, distilling, and wholesale interests in the hquor 
business in this country that are practically doing everything in 
their power to create a demand for their hquors, in other States as 
well as in their own, and they use the facilities that are under the 
control of the Federal Government to do it. 

I will put some of these papers that I have here in the record; not 
all of them, of course, but just a few samples, in order to answer the 
question that Senator Borah raised particularly along the line of 
tne commercialized Uquor traffic seeking trade across the State lines. 

Now, just a reference to one thing tnat was brought out here in 
opposition. They have undertaken over and over again to show 
that the liquor traffic is interested only in supplying the demand that 
exists for intoxicating liquors. Nobody who reads the magazines or 
the press of this city and the coimtry at large will believe the state- 
ment that the liquor traffic is simply meeting an existing demand 
for its wares. The Uquor traffic is communicating with people the 
coimtry over through newspapers and magazines, wherever they 
will take their advertisements, urging them to buy their liquors and 
offering aU manner of special inducements for them to buy. I am 
glad to say that in increasing numbers the magazines and many of 
the metropolitan daiUes have refused to carry advertisements, 
because they find it incompatible with their position as the family 
magazine and the family newspaper to do so. The liquor traffic is 
engaged in the business of building up its trade and is trying to 
create an appetite that does not exist in order that it may build up 
its business. The circularizing of the country is done by the whole- 
sale houses, by the breweries and the distiUeries in the United States, 
and it is not confined to the liquor people in the United States, for 
foreign exporters of intoxicating liquors are also sending their adver- 
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tisements over to this country from France and other countries of 
1;he old world. 

I do not want to take time to read this, but I would like to give 
some extracts from a statement by Gov. W. T. Haines, of Mame, 
with reference to conditions in his State. He knows the conditions 
there. I have also a brief letter here from Gov. Locke Craig, of 
North Caroliaa, with reference to the operation of prohibition in 
North Carolina, and the testimony of the governors, also, of Kansas 
and North Dakota. First, the folio w'mg from Gov. Haines: 

Now, the question is being asked, constantly, from outside the State — probabljr I 
have had 25 inquiries during the last 10 months, as governor: "Does the prohib^ 
itory law prohibit?" My answer is always **yes." By this I do not mean that 
it has always prohibited in the State of Maine, or in other words, that the law has 
sdways been enforced — neither would I say that it has ever been fully and comr 
pletely enforced; nor do I undertake to say that it is possible to give a full and com- 
plete enforcement of our "Maine law," however honest and faithful officers may be; 
and if they are not honest and faithful, it may be looked upon as a complete failure, 
88 it has been many times in the past, not only by people outside of the State, but by 
people inside of the State. 

Public sentiment is subject to every wind that blows and a weak public sentiment; 
in our State makes a weak enforcement of this law, and submits us to ridicule and disr 
CTace, and properly charged as hypocrites, and furnishes splendid opportunity for 
the friends of a "license law" to have the best of the argument. But there are some 
special reasons for this which those outside of our State may not understand. Our 
location is bad. We have a long border on the north, bounded by licensed Canada, 
and it is very easy to get rum across our borders. On the west and south again by 
licensed New Hampshire, and we are only six hours by rail from the center of the 
State to the great whisky market of New England — Boston — whose runners are ever 
among us, who have the name of every citizen of the State, in catalogue order, aii4 
who flood our mails day by day to the remotest hamlet with their circulars, advert 
tising liquors; and we are bounded on the east by the great free-rum Atlantic Ocean. 
There is no limit to the amount that is brought to our shores concealed in vessels at 
different kinds, which make the stock for pocket peddlers and the lowest cowards in 
the business. 

We have had, through the effoitsof the Whisky Tnist and thefr allies in our State, 
during the past 20 years, a determined and persistent demand for what is pop- 
ularly known as "resubmission." In 1885, in order to stop continual agitation m 
the legislature at each succeeding sess^n thereof for repeal or modification of the pitv 
hibitory law. Gen. Neal Dow succeeded in getting an amendment to the constitution 
forever prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating Uquor in our State, 
except for medicinal and mechanical purposes, submitted to the people for their 
approval or disapproval. It was voted on, and approved, and became a part of our 
fundamental law. 

In my inaugural address, delivered in January last^ I appealed to all of the newa- 
pai)ei8 of the State, irrespective of party, "to help in creating a public sentiment 
against mm selling and rum drinking. It can do more to help or more to hinder 
in this cause than any other influence in the State." These papers saw the point 
and have since done everything they can "to hinder in this cause." 

I am trying to state the exact situation as I see it in our State and the causes of H^ 
I may seem to have a partisan bias, but the people who live here know I am telling 
the truth. Several causes are making to-day in Maine for the enforcement of the 
prohibitory law, perhaps a little better than it was ever enforced before. First^ I 
place ^e nonenforcement of the previous two years' administration, during which 
mere was almost practically no enforcement in the State, and the people got the 
nearest to an object lesson of what free rum means of anything they have had for 
half a century, and we are all under a great obligation to Grov. Plaisted and his admin- 
istration for this splendid object lesson. The next is the fact that the business men 
of the State have at last come to the conclusion that a legal business is better than 
an ill^al business; and the men who wish to do a legal business are disgusted with 
the men who wish to do an illegal business, especially with their presumption or 
assumption of the control of the political affairs of the State. The grocer and dry 
goods man, especially the retailer, who is dependent upon popular sentiment for 
his trade and is naturally timid, now thoroughly believe tnat they have better busi- 
nees and make more money when the laboring man takes home his pay check te 
his wife without interference or being waylaid by the rum seller on the way. The 
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contractor and builder find, with the enforcement of the ** Maine law," a full crew on 
Monday morning, ready to go to work, with their heads clear and their hands steady. 
The doctor is no lonfijer telling patients that alcohol is a good remedy. If from no 
other source, he has had it cleany demonstrated to him by the lectures of that dis- 
tinguished naval officer, Capt. Hobson, that the great destroyer of the white cor- 
puscles, or life itself, is the great warrior, John Barleycorn. The bankers and econo- 
mists of our State have only to look at our bank reports to find that, with a popula- 
tion of only about 742,000 people, we have assets in our 48 savings bank, 44 trust 
companies, and 37 loan and building associations amounting to $165,784,505, or an 
average of about |224 for every inhabitant of the State, which is something of an 
argiiment that "Prohibition does prohibit"; 233,159 people in our State have depos- 
its in our savings banks averaging $401. The gain in our savings-bank deposits 
annually for the past 10 years has been about $6,500,000, running fiom 4 to 11 mil- 
lion eacn ^rear. These figures are something of an argimient in favor of the "Maine 
law." It is estimated that we shall take from people living outside of the State 
during the present year for entertainment on our seashore and inland lakes, through 
our railroads, hotels, cottages, boarding houses, guides, summer schools, and other 
ways in which we serve a foreign population annually with our scenery, seacoast, 
fish, and game, over $50,000,000. The Whisky Trust advocates have strenuously 
insisted that we could not maintain this business with an enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law; but I am pleased to report that the proprietor of the largest hotel in 
the city of Portland, the largest city in our State, ana which is coming to be con- 
sidered our largest summer-resort point, told me in August that his hotel had broken 
all records for guests; also, that Portland has had probably the best season for summer 
business that it has ever had, and this with the most strenuous enforcement of the 
prohibitory law it has had for years. 

In closing, I want to offer just one suggestion, and it is with reference to this par- 
ticular matter. As long as the Unitea States Government continues to collect a 
revenue for the sale and dealing in liquors, so long as they permit it shipped into the 
different States under interstate commerce laws, so long as the United States mails 
are permitted to canry circulars and advertisements to every citizen in our State from 
every brewer and distiller, just so long will we have the condition in our State upon 
which the Whisky Trust will base their continuing claims that the "Maine law is 
a failure or that "Prohibition does not prohibit." 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. Then the following letter from the present gov- 
ernor of North Carolma, similar testimony having been given by his 
predecessors in that office, ex-Governors Kitchin and Glenn: 

State op North Carolina, 

Executive Department, 

Raleigh, April f 9, 1914. 
Rev. Edwin C. Dinwiddie, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Yours of April 28 received. Replying, I will say that prohibition has 
been of immense benefit to North Carolina. In many districts it has brought peace 
and prosperity where lawlessness prevailed. The good effects of this law are apparent 
on all occasions where the people gather for amusement or instruction. It has made 
good citizens of men who would not otherwise be good citizens and has brought peace 
and happiness to many homes of this State. 

As to the effect of prohibition upon the finances of North Carolina, I will say that 
the total revenues from all sources during the year 1908, the last year during which 
whisky was sold under license, were 12,866,439.62. During the year 1913, the last 
year under prohibition, the total receipts from all sources were $4,297,000. 

In 1908, me last year that whisky was sold, the average term of the public schools 
in North Carolina was barely four months. This year many counties in the State 
will have a full six months* term, and in some counties it will be much more. 

North Carolina has never known in all her history a period of greater prosperity 
than that through which she has passed since prohibition was adopted. Real estate 
in all of the cities arid larger towns has greatly enhanced in value, and every line of 
business has prospered. 

I do not claim that the abounding prosperity now prevailing in North Carolina is 
altogether due to prohibition, but I do assert that the well-being of the State is in no 
way impeded by our prohibition law, but, on the contrary, is entirely consonant 
with it. 

Yours, very truly, 

(Signed) Locke Craig, Oovemor, 
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KANSAS'S GREAT PROGRESS UNDER PROHIBITION. 
[By Gov. George H. Hodges.] 

When the resolution passes Congress by the necessary majority — and it will soon — 
that prohibits the sale, manufacture for sale, importation for sale, of beverages con* 
taining alcohol in these United States, and all territories under its jurisdiction, if I 
am governor of Kansas I will immediately convene the legislature in special session, 
if necessary, for the purpose of ratifying tne amendment. 

Kansas leads in Uie fight against tne liquor trafi&c, and Kansas will be the first State 
to concur in the amendment for national {prohibition. As executive of our great 
€k)mmonwealth I hope to have the happy privilege accorded me of calling our legiB' 
ture together for such a humane purpose during my tenure of ofiice. Such an official 
act will meet the approval of 80 per cent of the citizens of Kansas. It will be the most 
poi)ular legislative action ever enacted with the single exception of the act of '79, 
which submitted the resolution to our citizens that made Kansas the first State to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages within its corporate limits. 

It is an uncommon thing in Kansas to find a town of 1,000 inhabitants that is 
without electric lights and waterworks and a majority of its business streets unpaved. 
The money that years ago went the human-canal route now goes into happy nomes, 
public schools, and civic improvements. 

Kansas, after 34 years of prohibition pioneering, has demonstrated to its entire 
satisfaction and has proven to the world that whisky, houses of prostitution, and gam^ 
bling dens are a commercial liability of the heaviest sort, coupled with their attend- 
ant evils of crime, divorce, murders, paupers, untold suffering, and ignorance. Man- 
kind realizes that not only is the liquor trafi&c a moral and commercial evil, but that 
no city, State, or nation needs to submit to it longer. The people rule. The majority 
of the people are against the liquor traffic, and the whisky evil is necessary only so long 
as men wno believe in prohibition sit supinely by and b^ their dormant, dronelike 
inactivity lend color to the statement that these twin crimes committed by society 
against itself are to be countenanced. An^ evil is a necessary evil to just sudi an 
extent as those who are opposed to it think it necessary. 

What has 30 years of pronibition done for us in Kansas? In bookmaking, something. 
The geography of years ago pictured Kansas as the Great American Desert. Hard^ 
a desert now, with 34,000,000 acres in cultivation. Very little indigence in Kansas, 
with an average of $132 on deposit in our banks for every person in the State. We 
have |3,000,0(>0,000 worth of property on the tax roll, assessed on not to exceed 70 pe? 
cent of the actual cash value of our resources. This only makes our citizens pav 
taxes on $1,765 each, a little over $100 more than they paid on a year ago, even though 
this was the worst drouth season in our history. 

The death rate in Kansas is only 10 to every 1,000 inhabitants, and we feel assured 
the abstinence from liquor gives tnat low rate of mortality; while the same abstinence 
contributes to about 35,000 healthy, newly born Kansans every 12 months. Every 
year our State creates a new wealm; last year a wealth of $2,000,000 a day was the 
record. Only $1.25 was spent on an average by each person for intoxicating liquors 
during the year, while one of our sister States spends $28 for the same purpose. 

You have but to come to Kansas to see the cheering effects of prohibition; no saloons, 
but happy homes, contented people; no sweatshops, no child labor, but fine schools, 
churches, and good roads; practically no State indebtedness, and a visible increase 
of State wealth every 12 months that runs into the millions. 

Too much can not be said of our commercial, educational, and moral advancement. 
Something has contributed to our wonderful prosperity. Something out of the com- 
mon run of affairs has ^ven us a 15 per cent increase in our population in the past few 
years, while older Middle Western States have practically stood still. We have 
analyzed ourselves and we are satisfied that pronibition is largely responsible for 
only the mere handful of the insane we have in Kansas. We balance 2,900 prosperous 
self-supporting citizens against every one pauper in our State. 

Some object to Federal enactments, basing their opinion upon State rights. The 
same objection was offered when the problem of slavery was being solved. The 
proposition that national prohibition is contrary to the whole spirit of our Government 
sounds like the slavery arguments of 75 years ago. Human rights and the welfare 
of humanity must be given preference in settling the liquor question. State rights 
was the only excuse offered against the giving of the colorea race freedom from bondage. 
State rights at that time was the stumbling block that prevented the recognition of 
the rights of man and added years of un tola suffering ana servitude to human beings. 

State rights must not be permitted to interfere with or stand in the way of human 
rights, of moral rights, ana better citizen^ip. State rights is a lame contention 
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when balanced against the rights of the mother and family and against an endeavor 
that can only bring a better condition for the human race. Federal prohibition and 
national, universal suffrage go hand in hand, both working for the greatest good of 
humanity. 

THE OPERATION AND EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROHIBITION LAW OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

[By Hon. L. B. Haxina, goTemor of North Dakota.] 

I have lived in North Dakota for many years, going there in the old territorial days, 
when North and South Dakota were one, and my home at the time it was divided 
was and is now in that part of the territory which is now known as North Dakota. 

Our constitutional convention looking towards statehood met July 4, 1889, and it 
was agreed that when the constitution of the new State should be submitted to the 
people for ratification that article 20, entitled "Prohibition," should be submitted 
separately and that the people should have the right to vote upon that question either 
for or against, and that if the majority of votes as returned should be against prohibition, 
then article 20 should be null and void, but otherwise it should be a part of the con- 
stitution of the State. At the election held in the fall of 1889 article 20, the prohibition 
clause, carried. 

Looking at the question for a moment from the monetary side, I want to say this: 
North Dakota is a very large producer of small grains, such as wheat, oats, barley, and 
flax. It ii3 possible for a farmer, with machinery, to seed a very large acreage of land, 
but when it comes to harvesting and thrashing it is necessary for the farmers of the 
State to have a large amoimt of day labor to help to care for the harvest and the thrash- 
ing. The consequence is that men come in by the thousands every year for the pur- 
pose of working m the harvest fields and during thrashing. Wa£;es are good ana the 
.men find plenty of employment. During the years when we had open ^oons it was 
found that whenever a rain came on and stopped the harvest or thrashing for a day 
or so the men would leave the farms and congregate in the towns, and, as they were 
most of them young and thoughtless, they would congregate in the saloons, would get 
drunk, and then when the weather cleared up so that the farm work could be con- 
tinuea the farmer would find that a large percentage of his men were imfit for labor; 
and I have personally seen scenes in some of the towns in my own county that were 
simply appalling. Now, since the open saloons have gone, and they are gone forever, 
and with the rigorous laws against the so-called "blind pigging'* and "bootl^;ging," 
and with the better enforcement of the law, it has been found to be practicable to 
keep liquor almost entirely away from the men. In consequence, the men are mudi 
easier to get along with, they save their money, do their work infinitely better, and 
the farmers are saved from a very heavy loss in the care and saving oi their crops. 
So, looking at this question from a financial standpoint, without saying a word as to 
the farmers themselves, and that they do not spend their money for uquor themselves 
as many did in the old days, it has oeen a great saving to them, and conditions are 
much safer as to the lives of themselves and their families and as to the safety of their 
property since prohibition was stamped into the constitution of the State. 

In August we had in our State penitentiary 172 men and 3 women; not a very large 
number when you consider that we have a little over 600.000 people in the way of 
population . TJiat would be about one man to every 3 ,500 or our population , but when 
you consider that over 50 per cent of the men in our State penitentiary are men who 
are not residents of the SUite, but who came into our Commonwealth during harvest 
and thra£^ng, then we find that there is only about one man, a resident of the State, 
for every 7,000 of our population. Surely this is a magnificent showing, and when 
we consider further that ol those who are in the penitentiary over 50 per cent are there 
for the infraction of the prohibition law or for crimes committed while under the 
influence of liquor, it means that when we have absolute prohibition, and we will 
have it, then we should have but one inmate in our State prison for every 14,000 of 
population. No thinking man or woman can say for an mstant but that the pro- 
iiibition law is right and that in North Dakota it has been and will be an imqualified 
success. 

We have practically no poorhouses in the State. Out of 60 counties, 44 of them 
have none at all, and in the other six the poorhouses are really more what might be 
called county hospitals where some sick old people can be cared for. This certainly 
is a good showing. 

In a recent number of the Brewers' Year Book it shows that the number of gallons 
per capita of intoxicating liquors consumed in 1911 in North Dakota is nothing. It is 
represented in their book by 'two ciphers. This is not, of course, strictly true, as 
there is some liquor used, but the amount used is so small that the cipner comes 
nearer representing it than any other number possibly can. 
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While we are all proud of those things we may raise upon our farms and those 
things we may produce in our great manufacturing establishments, yet that which 
we raise and wnich is best after all are the boys and girls who shall grow up and become 
good men and women and good citizens, and this great gathering here to-night stands 
for good citizenship and is endeavoring to bring about in this Nation of ours that which 
we have to a laige degree been successful in bringing about in the State of North 
Dakota — the establishment of the prohibitory law and the building up of a temperate 
people. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. I want to call your attention, in concluding, to 
the fact that our friends who come here and desire to array organ- 
ized labor on the side of the saloon and liquor traffic are not repre- 
senting the true conditions; that what may be done here and there 
in a purely local way can not be taken to be representative of the 
labor sentiment of the country withreference to this question. Organ- 
ized labor in any general convention in this country, organized 
labor in the statements of its recognized leadership, has never arrayed 
itself on the side of the saloon in America or any other countrv; 
and I saj this with a knowledge of the facts. I Imow some of the 
real leading labor leaders in Great Britain as well as in this country. 
On the other hand, I will mention a few men Uke John Mitchell, of 
the Miners; Terrence V. Powderly, of the Knights of Labor; John B. 
Lennon, treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, and other 
men of that kind, who, so far as the leadership of organized labor is con- 
cerned, put it squarely against drunkenness, against drinking, and 
against the liquor traflSc. Mr. Lennon goes so far as to say that every- 
body naturally knows that " money spent for liquor is money wasted.'' 
Instead of inaicating that there is going to be a tremendous loss to 
the country by the destruction of the hquor traflSc, it is one of the 

Srinciples of poUtical economy that money spent for that which 
oes what the liquor traffic does in increasing mortality, in increas- 
ing sickness, in destroying eflSciency, in wasting property, and all 
that sort of thing, is money that is worse than wasted. Now, I 
think our opponents have also referred to this, and I want to put in 
the record a statement from Kaiser Wilhelm in reference to the 
liquor habit in Germany, especially in the army and navy of the 
Fatherland. 

(The following is Kaiser Wilhelm's statement referred to:) 

Emperob William's Speech — Says Alcohol Causes Nine-tenths of Cbime, 
Undermines Nervous System, Weakens the Nation. 

Another little admonition I will give jrou upon a question which lies heavily upon 
my heart for my nation. It is the question, the alcohol and the drink. 

I know very well that the pleasure of drinking is an old heritage of the Germans. 
We must henceforth, however, through self -discipline free ourselves from this evil 
in every connection. 

I can assure you that I in my 22-year reign have made the observation that the 
greater number of criminal cases submitted to me for adjudication, up to nine-tenths, 
are traceable to the consequences of alcohol. 

In earlier times it passed for extraordinary cleverness in the youth for him to imbibe 
a large quantity of alcohol and bear it. I, as a young officer, had occasion to see such 
examples, but never myself to participate. 

These are views that suited the Thirty Years War, but now no more. 

Entirely apart from the consequences which I need not further portray, I desire 
to apprise you on one point for your future career in the first line. As you your- 
selves will observe during the course of your term of service on board, the service 
in my navy has reached such a height of strenuousness as you can hardly surpass. 

To endure these enormous peace exertions without exhaustion and to be fresh in 
the event of real seriousness depends upon you. 
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The next war and the next sea battle demand sound nerves of you. Nerves will 
decide. These become undermined through alcohol and from youth up by the use 
of alcohol endangered. 

You will later have opportunity to see the target ships and the action of the modem 

Erojectiles upon the snipMS, and therefrom you can pictiure the conditions during 
attie. You will see horrible destruction when you are upon these. 

Here it calls, " Steady nerves and a cool head. 

That nation which consumes the least quantity of alcohol wins. And that you 
should be, my gentlemen. And through you an example should be given the crews. 
That works most with mankind. 

And in consequence of this I expect of you that even now at the naval academy, 
and on board ship, in all comradeship ana friendliness, in no way disturbed among 
yourselves, you take heed thereto, and provide that the indulgence in alcohol be not 
coimted as belonging to yoiur privileges. 

There are being organized m my navy Good Templar lodges and Blue Gross socie- 
ties. Individual officers and several himdred men have joined. I hope you will 
do all you can to aid the crews to join. I need merely refer to the typical example 
of the English Navy, where 20,000 men and officers have already joined, to tJie great 
advantage of that navy. It is a question of the future for our navy and for our people. 
If ^ou educate the people to abstain from alcohol, I shall gain healthy and sensible 
subjects. It is a great question of the future, because through the men who leave 
the service the idea will be brought upon the land. When you spread these princi- 
ples my people will be morally uplifted. That is a work in which I bid you do your 
share. 

Mr. DiNwiDDiE. In this connection I want to say that our Ger- 
man friends — and I have the highest regard for them in very many 
ways — are tremendously in error when they assert that there are 
twenty-three millions of Germans or people descended from German 
stock m this country, who are all drinlkers and all against this propo- 
sition. That is not so. I say that because ^'one of whom I am 
which.'' I happen to have some German blood in me, and I would 
be included, and multiplied thousands more, in their description of 
persons of German descent, and in order to get that twenty-three 
millions of people they have got to count all such people. It I had 
time to do it, or thought it necessary, I could array thousands upon 
thousands of straight German people who are diametrically opposed 
to the Uc^uor traffic. The general synod of the church with which I 
am identified has three synods which are German synods and had 
their full representation in the last assembly of the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church in this country, at which they passed a reso- 
lution unanimously indorsing this national prohibition proposition. 
That is also true in a large number of other churches in which Ger- 
mans predominate. There are German papers all over the country 
that are advocates of total abstinence, and tnousands upon thousands 
are prohibitionists . Our German friends last Saturday said every- 
body — that is, all the Germans in America — drink. I have the 
honor to represent the International Order of Good Templars, along 
with other organizations which I represent in the Capital. Starting, 
a few years ago with a small grand lodge in Germany, the Good 
Templar movement has so ^own in the Fatherland tnat we have 
80,000 members — total abstainers — ^in that order alone. The lodges 
of the order are oftentimes subsidized by the Grovemment because 
of the development of total-abstinence principles and practices 
among the people. 

Without takmg time along that line, I simply want to ask the 
opportunity of putting some of these facts in refutation in the record, 
which you were kind enough to grant at the opening of my remarks. 
They do not improve our case to any great extent, because we are 
merely asking you to refer this question to the States, where the 
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issues will be fought out with the voters in each commonwealth, 
but I have felt, as Miss Gordon said this morning, we did not want 
to allow some of these statements to go undisputed in the record, 
because an altogether wrong impression would be given in reference 
to some of these matters. 

Our Irish friends were referred to last week by those who appeared 
here in opposition to the' proposition, and the suggestion mac^ that 
Lord Roberts himself was probably a very great imbiber of not ohly 
intoxicating liquors but the strongest sort of whisTdes. Now, I 
know Lord Koberts is identified with temperance and total-abstinence 
organizations in the United Kingdom and, I have been told, is a total 
abstainer, an^, along that line, I know that there are other temper- 
ance men in the army of that country. Lord Eatchener, Lord 
Methuen, Sir George French, and officer after officer of the English 
Armj that I could name are doing all in their power to develop total 
abstmence in the army. 

There is just one tmng more that I have to say, and here I would 
like to quote from a speech by "William Jennings Bryan a couple of 
years ago, which I quote for the benefit of the people who seem to 
ttink this proposition infringes the doctrine or State rights. He 
made a speech oef ore the Presoyterian General Assembly at Atlantic 
City, dunng the course of which he said: 

Any unit, however small or large, should be permitted to rid itself of the saloon or 
place restrictions upon the sale of liquor according to the will of the majbrity, the 
larger unit controlling the smaller whenever the larger unit desires greater restric- 
tions. A saloon is a nuisance. Its influence for evil can not here be confined to 
the building in which it is conducted any more than can odors of a slaughterhouse 
be confined to the block in which it is located. 

It is admitted that the adoption of this proposition by a majority 
vote is impossible under the Constitution as at present formed, but 
surely the required constitutional three-fourths of the States should 
have the right to amend the organic law. 

Senator Dillingham. It takes two-thirds to submit. 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. It takes two-thirds of Congress, but it will take 
three-fourths of the States to adopt it. 

We want it submitted to the States as to whether or not, in view 
of the conditions we have named, the time has come when the States 
should relinquish a portion of their power to the Federal Grovemment 
in order to secure tne effective solution of this great national prob- 
lem and end the power and destructive influence of this greedy, 
insatiable, organized, and commercialized traffic, whose existence and 
work in politics and society threaten the very life of the Republic. 

We thank you for your courteous hearing and bespeak your early 
and favorable report of the resolution (S. J. Res. 88) to the Senate. 

(The articles and data referred to by Mr. Dinwiddle are as follows:) 

Secretary Daniels' Prohibition Order in the Navy, 
secretary daniels maroons john barleycorn — nation-wide chorus op 



APPROVAL GREETS NAVY HEAD's ACTION. 



**The use or introduction for drinkinpf purposes of alcoholic liquors on board any 
naval vessel or within any navy yard or station is strictly prohibitea, and commanding 
ofl&cers will be held directly responsible for the enforcement of the order.'* 

This is the order that sent John Barleycorn ashore. Gideon Welles was the first 
Secretary of the Navy to protect the enlisted men from liquor, and Secretary Daniels 
now puts oflScers and enlisted man on a par. 
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Approval of the order has been almost unanimous. Says the Chicago Tribune in 
its issue of April 7: 

*^An Amencan warship is a plant in which as high as $16,000,000 has been invested. 
Huge as may be its bulk as a ship, it is a small container for such value. It is a machine 
powerful and sturdy in build, delicate in adjustment, open in times of peace to the 
dangers of shoal, breaker, iceberg, and tempest. 

^'It is a national asset which can not be replaced in short time. If the Nation 
easily could stand the monetary loss, it could not easily submit to the disarrangement 
of the Navy program caused by the crippling or destruction of so valuable and tre- 
mendous a piece of property. 

"Secretary Daniels, of the Navy Department, has ordered that the 'wine mess' of 
the officers of the Navy be abolisned and that the use of alcohol on any navy vessel, 
navy yard, or station be 'strictly prohibited.' However di/ided the Nation may be 
upon the social or hygienic question of alcohol, there can be only one intelligent 
opinion as to this order. It is wise. 

"When ships were not complicated and delicate assemblages of machinery, grog 
was a part of the sailor's life. The crew was piped to this exhilarating pleasure when- 
ever the occasion warranted it. 

"Men went into battle under the stimulus of * Dutch coiurage.' They received their 
reward in this liquid form. Times have changed. Ship machinery now demands 
sober intelligence. No industrial establishment expecting efficiency would think of 
serving liquor. Railroads, industries, and commerce have set up bars against the man 
^ho drinks. It is not a question of morals. It is a question of efficiency. 

"The sociable creature with even a moderate quantity of alcohol in his system 
can not be expected to perform the efficient service of a man in his condition of intelli- 
gence. Sailors are always either on duty or at the call of it." 

The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times also under date of April 7, in an editorial headed 
"Abstinence in the Navy," declares that the order is warranted on the score of effi- 
ciency. 

" Tmie was when an order such as Secretary Daniels has issued abolishing the * wine 
mess ' of officers and tabooing alcoholic liquors on shipboard or at shore stations would 
have created a national sensation, to say nothing of widespread resentment among 
those whom it concerned directly. But customs have changed and public sentiment 
differs from other days on the subject of ' grog ' and the step Uius taken, radical as it is, 
is likely to be received with more approval than antagonism. 

" In every field of endeavor the demand is for the highest individual efficiency and 
in every vocation where human Ufe is exposed to peril and property is risked 'safety 
first ' is the motto. So that, no matter what one's views are as to the so-called ' personal 
liberty,' Secretary Daniels's stand will be recognized as responsive to the real good 
of the service rather than the mere enforcement of what is sometimes described as the 
narrow temperance standard of conduct. Supported not alone by the recommenda- 
tion of the Surgeon General of the Navy, but by tried and proved experience, for 
instance, of our great railroad systems, the Secretary has considerations of prudence, 
of sound manhood, and of larger usefulness on the part of both officers and men, to 
fortify his position. In addition he has the excellent example of so valiant a war-lord, 
equally solicitous for navy and army, as Kaiser Wilhelm, whose fighting forces, in 
units and discipline, have no superiors. The difficulty of enforcing certain standards 
among enlisted men while disregarding them among officers is eyident; and when 
Secretary Daniels undertakes a rule which is calculated to establish one regulation 
for all he will not only remove sources of constant temptation, but will bring immense 
relief to thousands of families whose mainstay is in the service. 

" For one thing, and whether the proposed new arrangement is practicable or not, 
the experiment can work no permanent harm. It is more than worth trying. Uncle 
Sam takes fairly good care of his Navy and its men, and he is within reason in reqidring 
that tie latter adjust themselves to a life which will contribute to their alertness, 
strength, efficiency, and longevity." 



PEW DISAPPROVE DANIELS's ORDER — OUT OP 75 NEWSPAPERS INSPECTED ONLY 2 FAVOB 

LIQUOR IN THE NAVY. 

Of about 75 daily newspapers coming to the desk of the Temperance Society of 
the Methodist Church, Topeka, Kans., only 2 questioned the wisdom of the order 
depriving naval officers of^ liquor while on shipboard. Typical words of approval 
are given below: 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 7: 
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^' Business points the way for the Government in respect to the use of intoxicants. 
The Daniels order is in line with a growing popular conviction which recognizes 
neither party nor geographical limitations." 

The Denver Times, April 7: 

"There can be no question that the eflSciency of the Navy will be increased as a 
result of the abolition of the wine mess. A general rule should be observed for both 
officers and enlisted men." 

The Columbus Dispatch, April 8: 

"Secretary Daniels's order banishing intoxicants from naval vessels and navy 
yards is in full accord with the spirit of the times. The order is an entirely just 
regulation in the public interest." 

The Chicago Tribune, April 11: 

"Mr. Daniels in effect said that the control of machinery is endangered by the use 
of alcohol. If his scoffers and enemies wish to combat that statement, tney may 
find argument with any railroad official." 

The Harrisburg Telegraph, April 9: 

"Secretary Daniels has scored a point for temperance, but he has done more than 
that. He has added to the general efficiency of the service after the manner that 
large industrial corporations have found it necessary to do by the elimination of 
alcohol." 

The Roanoke World-News: 

"Secretary Daniels's order is one more temperance outpost. The sentiment of 
this Nation for years has been solidifying in support of the fight against the liquor 
traffic, and the strength of that sentiment to-day is so vast and so aggressive that 
any movement forward, however slight or however large, is like the movement of 
faiJe. unchangeable and unconquerable." 

Tne Helena (Mont.) Independent, April 11: 

"It is not considered necessary when dining a German officer to offer him sauer- 
kraut or pretzels. American naval officers would not offer a Chinese admiral birds' 
nest or watermelon seeds. The foreigners will soon learn our customs, and we can 
have peace without wine." 

The Richmond Virginian, April 12: 

"Secretary Daniels has shown his good hard sense in the ificuance of the order, and 
every sound moral and economic consideration sustains him in it." 

The Nadiville Banner, April 11: 

"The Secretary's order is really a very progressive step, in line with the most en- 
lightened sentiment and entirely logical from all points of view." 

The Christian Science Monitor: 

"The national investment in intricate, costly fighting craft is too large, and the risks 
of entrusting command to officers and crews that are not in most effective condition 
are top great, for longer assent to a mode of living and a method of showing hospitality 
and fraternal feeling that is in any sense a menace." 

The two newspapers which have disapproved Mr. Daniels's order are the New York 
World and the Trenton (N.J.) State Gazette. The World says: 

"If Mr. Daniels is permitted to impose his antialcoholic idiosyncrasies on the officers 
in his power, why should reform stop there? Medical officers can be found to report 
that smoking is unheal thful. Thus the next Secretary of the Navy who may chew 
but does not smoke will have a perfect precedent for forbidding smoKing in the Navy. 
After him a vegetarian Secretary may, on readily procurable medical advice, put his 
bureaucratic ban on meat; while a eugenist Secretary could, with equal logic and pro- 
priety, regulate the matrimonial programs of his sea slaves." 

But the World does not explain to its readers that meat eating and cigar smoking 
had nothing to do with the troubles of the Charleston, and that neither practice ever 
endangered the safety of a naval vessel. 

The Trenton State Gazette says: 

"We are gradually getting this dear old land of ours *all bound round with a woolen 
string.' The regrettable part of the latest move by Secretary Daniels is that it evi- 
dences a lack of confidence in the ability of the naval officers and those under their 
direction to use intoxicants intelligently, and that means, of course, temperately. 
Our Navy leaning on orangeade and grape juice for refreshments and stimulation will 
be an interesting spectacle, to say the least." 

But the Gazette likewise overlooks something, such things for instance as the fact 
that men who are as intelligent as Robert Bums and Edgar Allan Poe, and certain 
eminent statesmen and military commanders, did not know how to "use intoxicants 
intelligently." The truth is, there ain't no such use. 

Oh, yes; there is one more voice raised in protest. The Champion of Fair Play, 
liquor organ, has an editorial on "Hayfoot Strawfoot Daniels, the Landlubber," etc. 
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An Epoch-Makino Letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Cato 

Sells, to all Employees in the Indian Service. 

LIQUOR THE RED MAN'S FOE. 

Mr. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has just issued to his employees a 
circular letter which an officer high in the Interior Department characterizes as making 
**an epoch in the histor^r of the Indian Service.'* This man says: "If Commissioner 
Sells does nothing else in his entire administration of Indian affairs than the work 
which he is doing along temperance lines, he will have a place second to none in the 
history of the administration of these wards of the Government." 

Mr. Sells's letter reads as follows: 

To all employees in the Indian Service: 

The following is an excerpt from my address to the conference of field supervisors 
on the evening of February 20, 1914: 

I believe that the greatest present menace to the American Indian is whisky. It 
does more to destroy his constitution and invite the ravages of disease than anything 
else. It does more to demoralize him as a man and frequently as a woman. It does 
more to make him an easy prejr to the unscrupulous than everything else combined. 
If I say nothing more to you to-night that leaves an impression, let it be this one thought: 
Let us save the American Indian from the curse of whisky. 

We have a force of men engaged in the suppression of the liquor traffic. That is 
their special business. But it is my business, and it is your business, to do everything 
we can without injecting ourselves offensively into the work of others or assuming a 
duty that is not properly ours, to create an atmosphere and suggest conditions that will 
be nelpf ul in this respect, and above all to be a personal object lesson inviting the 
Indian to banish liquor, rather than to be guilty of anything that may cause him to 
look upon one of us as a justification for doing thikt which leaas him to ihe destruction 
caused by the use of wmsky. 

There is nothing that could induce me, since I have taken the oath of office as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to touch a single drop of any sort of intoxicating liquor, 
and this regardless of my attituae on the prohibition question. 

As a matter of good faith to our treaty relationships, to legislative enactments, to the 
Congress which appropriates $100,000 a year for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
among the Indians, we should do everything reasonably within our power to justify 
this appropriation and insure the best results obtainable. This accomplished, we 
have laid a substantial foundation for all of our work in solving the Indian problem, 
and made a long step forward looking toward their equipment for the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

It is my great desire that every employee in the Indian Service shall realize the 
tremendous importance of the liquor suppression work, and exert his best efforts and 
influence for the protection of the Indian from this his worst enemy. 

I desire this letter to be regarded as a personal communication to every employee 
in the Indian Service, and that it be seriously treated as such, and I especially request 
diat on the 6th dav of April, 1914, the same be read to every student body of every 
Indian school, including those under Government, mission, or private supervision. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Cato Sells, Commissioner. 



PROHIBITION GOOD FOR NEGRO — BOOKER T. WASHINGTON TELLS OP BENEFITS OF DRY 

R]^GIME to people of HIS RACE. 

Nashville, Tenn., October 25. — Booker T. Washington, educational leader among 
the negroes of America, in a strong article published in the Nashville Banner, de- 
clares that prohibition is good for the people of his race, and to substantiate his declars^- 
tion gives some figures which show now crime has been reduced among the colored 
people in States that have prohibition statutes. 

Dr. Washington writes: 

** Long years of observation have convinced me that strong drink is one of the worst 
evils that beset the negro. If the money they spend annually for strong drink was 
invested in property their wealth would be increased each year by millions of dollars. 

**Ever since prohibition has been agitated in the South I have been interested in it, 
and have watcned closely its effect upon the negro. Mv own observations and the 
best information that I can obtain convince me that prohibition is a good thing for the 
negro. Under prohibition he generally drinks less of whisky than he does when he 
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has access to licensed saloons. I am reliably informed that since the restriction of the 
sales of liquor in South Carolina drinking; has visibly decreased among negroes. In 
Alabama, since prohibition went into enect, the amount of liquor consumed by the 
colored people has been greatly reduced. This I have observed to be especially true 
in my own county. 

' * Another thing that prohibition does is to enable the negro to save more money. In 
a single court in Atlanta since prohibition has gone into enect, the fines imposed upon 
negroes have decreased 50 per cent annually. This means that these same negroes 
will have that much more money to spend for food, clothing, and to invest in property. 

'^Another thing the prohibition has done has been to reduce crime. I find that it is 
true that wherever there is prohibition, crime among the colored people has decreased. 
Chief Justice Walter Clarke, of the Supreme Court of NortJti Carolina, says that since 
the State-wide prohibition law has gone into effect in that State, crime has been re^ 
duced 50 per cent; murder in the first degree, 32 per cent; larceny, 30 per cent; 
burglary, 20 per cent; attacks with deadly weapons, 30 per cent; manslaughter, 
25 per cent; murder in the second degree, 35 per cent. In some instances, according 
to Chief Justice Clarke, crimes have decreased more than 60 per cent since prohibition, 

"I find that in Columbus, Ga., negro arrests after pronibition went into effect 
decreased 25 per cent. 

" I recently made investi^tion of the effects of prohibition upon crime in Alabama, 
I sent out inquiries to shenffs, chiefs of police, and recorders of police courts, asking 
their opinion as to the chief causes of ne^ crime and the effects of prohibition upon 
negro crime. The majority of these replies show that strong drink is the chief cause 
of crime among the negroes of the State. These statements were corroborated by 
the report of the State attorney general, which shows that 53 per cent of all murders 
in the State were due to strong drink. 

"The effects of prohibition upon crime among my race has, in many instances, been 
remarkable. In my own county, in Alabama, cnme has been reduced 60 per cent 
since prohibition wont into effect in the county.** 



Collier's on the Saloon Question, 
solid shot from collier* s — the man who made money out op it. 

On Christmas night a negro in Washington, D. C, committed the most hideous crime 
in the world, under circumstances so revolting iJiat mere allusion to it is painful. 
When the prisoner was arraigned the next day, and the court made the formal demand 
that he plead, he replied, according to the account in the Washington Times: 

**I just don*t know how to plead." 

**Did you do this act or not?" inquired Clerk Sebring. severely. 

** I drunk so much liquor that night J don*t remember," replied the prisoner, cower- 
ing before the raze of the court and those about him. 

Our idea of effective journalism would be for the Times to have its reporters investi-* 
gate lust what brand of liquor this negro drank, find out the manufacturer, and print 
his pnotograph and his name, with the simple legend: "This is the man who profited 
by the crime." The man, of course, would turn out to be a highly respectable citizen 
of Louisville or Baltimore or some other of the great whisky-manufacturing centers; 
at the very moment when the tragedy that he stimulated was blighting a family in 
Washington he was sitting smugly and happily at the head of his Christmas table, 
surrounded by his family whom he keeps secure from crime with all the safeguards 
that money can provide. In Louisville and Baltimore to be a manufacturer of whisky 
carries no odium; wealth cleanses all. — Collier's Weekly, Jan. 11, 1913. 

In Salem, 111., on March 15, the most horrible crime known to humanity was com- 
mitted by an 18-year-old boy, Sullens, against the little 14-year-old daughter of a well- 
known judge. In court Sullens was asked, * 'Where did you go after you left the girl? ** 
He testified : 

'* I went over to the coal mine. I wanted to get sobered up. I had drank about a 

fint of whisky and eight bottles of beer the night before. I got the liquor at Lakin's. 
was in a car when the deputy sheriff found me." 

He was saved from lynching only by the appeal of a minister, who diverted the 
attention of the crowd to the ''blind tigers" and "bootleggers" which flourish in the 
town. 

M. A. Thrasher, superintendent of schools, joined the ministers and other citizens 
in the protests against what they described as the real cause of the crime. "That 
Sullens boy was in school five years ago and was as fine a boy as there was in town,'* 
said Mr. Thrasher. "Booze is responsible for his present state." 
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Who are the brewers and whisky makers who stimulated this crime and made money 
out of it by supplying liquor to a dealer in a prohibition town? They are probably 
highly respectable citizens of Peoria, where no social odium attends the making of 
money by the stimulation of vice. If the Chicago Tribune can identify these men and 
print their photographs, it will add one more to the many public services which have 
distinguished that paper. — Collier's Weekly, April 5, 1913. 

When the testimony was being taken to determine the responsibility for the dyna- 
mite explosion in Baltimore that killed and injured scores of men and damaged many 
thousands dollars' worth of property, the following information was given by a work- 
man: 

'^ Q. You say you heard an explosion when Bomhaidt struck the hook in the box? " 

"A. Yes.*' 

* * q! What made Bomhardt do that? " 

"A. Well, I don't know, but I think the liquor was the cause. He had been 
drinking heavily and seemed to be angry. He said when he took the hook from 
Kowloski: *D you, 111 show you how to load this stuff.' " 

All the witnesses agreed that uie above incident caused the explosion. Only one 
mentioned that Bomhardt had been drinking. He was asked: 

"Q. Had Bomhswdt quarreled with anyone aboard ship that day?" 

**A. No; only with himself." 

" Q. Have you any feeling against him? " 

**A. No. He is a lodge brother of mine. He and I are personal friends. I would 
rather help than hurt Mm." 

The man had been asked to testify against a friend whom he respected, and he laid 
the blame for this great disaster, not on the man himself, but on the drug that had 
weakened his judgment, shattered his self-control, and caused him to do a thing 
which his friend knew he would not have done when sober. The above quotations 
are from the Baltimore American. If that paper would find out which one of the 
prominent respected citizens of Baltimore maae the whisky that Bomhardt drank, 
It could publish his name with the rest of those responsible for the catastrophe, and 
render a public service far more important than the punishment of the foreman whose 
bad habits have been stimulated since boyhood bjr the trade from which this pillar 
of society derives his income and through it his position of power. — Collier's Weekly, 
April 12, 1913. 

Samples of Hundreds of Testimonials to the Good Eesui/ts of Pbohibition, 

Financial and Moral. 

COUNTY charges UNDER WET RULE NOW HOME BUILDERS WITH CITY DRY. 

Mr. H. L. Litchfield, president of the Litchfield Manufacturing Co., of Waterloo, 
Iowa, in a recent letter to W. C. Kincaid, of Mendota, 111., offers some interesting 
testimony about dry Waterloo. He says: 

"Practically every local manufacturer in Waterloo is against the open saloon now, 
or taking no active part. None, so far as I know, favor the saloon. Our building 
and loan associations have increased their loans during the dry year as over the wet 
one nearly $200,000. Our bank clearings show ten million more m the dry year than 
the wet. 

"Arrests for drunkenness in the dry year were 550; in the previous year, 1,151. 
Arrests for dry year for vagrancy, 72; wet year, 158; arrests for all kinds, dry year, 
were 1,318, wet year, 2,084. 

"Our school attendance shows 15 per cent increase in the dry year over the previous 
wet year. This means either a population increase or an increase in the intelligence 
of our community, either of which speaks volumes for the dry town. 

"We have two of the largest and most progressive stores in the State of Iowa, and 
they report from 30 to 35 per cent increase of business the first dry year over the last 
wet one. 

"Men are building homes now on the installment plan who were a year and a half 
ago being supported by the county." 
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HARD FACTS FOR THE WETS TO MEET. 

The city of Bellaire furnishes a splendid example of the growing prosperity of a 
community which will not tolerate the saloon. Bellaire had a population of 13,000 
by the 1910 census and is a growing city. It became dry in the fall of 1908, when 
Belmont County voted out her saloons, and the city and county have been dry ever 
since. 

The last five years Bellaire had saloons her indebtedness increased $19,031.95. 
During the last five years Tidthout saloons the indebtedness has decreased $26,365.45. 
In 1908, the last year the city was wet, the personal property on the tax duplicate 
aggregated $1,544,210, while last year, after nve years without saloons, the personal 

Sroperty on the duplicate aggregated $3,873,150. This shows an increase in the five 
ry ^ears of $2,328,940, representing the savings of the citizens in the five years, ex- 
clusive of that invested in real estate or away from home. 

During the last five years the city was wet, $2,283.54 was expended for the suste- 
nance of prisoners in the city jail. For the five years the city has been dry this item 
of expense is but $1,267.71. 

These will be hard facts for the "wets" of Bellaire and Belmont County to meet 
when they go out next winter to try to induce the voters of that city and county to 
bring back ssdoons. 



DRY TOWN HARD ON POLICE COURT. 

A few weeks ago the 86 saloons of Des Moines, Iowa, were closed because the supreme 
court of the State found a technicality in the licenses that had been granted and de- 
clared these licenses invalid. Later on the technicality was remedied, and the 
saloons were reopened. Even the short time these saloons were closed a remarkable 
change took place in the city, as evidenced by the records of the police court. The 
last week the saloons were closed there 94 arrests in the city, 17 being for intoxication. 
The first week after the saloons were opened there were 155 arrests, of which 30 were 
for intoxication. The last week the saloons were closed 12 persons were sent to jail, 
while the first week after the saloons were again opened the number of persons sent 
to jail was 24. 

These figures would indicate that you can not run an active police court in a town 
where there are no saloons. — (W. Va. Issue, Jan. 19, 1904.) 



These Facts Doubtless Account for Big Dry Gains in Michigan on April 6, 

1914. 

Coleman. — Not much use for jail. No arrests for dnmkenness in city for two years. 
Local option assists business interests in this city. — Charles Sweet. 

Moral condition much better. Not an empty store and business good. — L. T. 
Wombdey, village president. 

Belding. — ^Would be hard to improve conditions. HavenH had a criminal case in 
over two years. Business is good and very few business men would want to see the 
saJoon return. — ^Adelbert M. Hall, mayor. 

Decatur.— Of course, there are some arrests, and some drinking, but nothing like 
what it was when we had 13 saloons. — L. D. Roberts. 

Woodland. — The conditions are much imj)roved. In fact, we have no dnmk or 
drunk and disorderly cases at all. — C. F. Grozinger, publisher News. 

Bryam. — ^The effect on general morals has been good. We think it has been a benefit 
to the business of the town.— Geo. W. Downing, president. 

Howard City. — Has bettered conditions. Has not hurt legitimate business lines 

Plainwell. — ^We have but few arrests. Seldom see any drunks. Have no rows. 
Only one in three months. — Foster Fuller. 

Elk Bapids. — It has bettered business conditions and collections. There is more 
than 50 per cent more in the savings deposits in our banks, notwithstanding business 
depression, than there was when we had saloons. It has decidedly bettered moral 
conditions. WTien we had five saloons, drunks were constantly encoimtered. Now 
they are scarce. I have not seen a drunken person on our streets in many months. — 
Geo. W. Perry, publisher. 

Colon. — Cleaner business and a better class of goods. Moral conditions are far 
better. — I. K. Millard, village president. 
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Tecumseh. — Business is good. In a great many instances it has been better. Local 
option had a ^od effect on the moral condition of the town. When you knock out 
the sale of dnnk in our neighboring counties arrests will be fewer. — ^T. S. Turner, 
publisher. 

McBaik. — No arrests have been made here for crime of any sort in nearly six 
years. — 0. R. Burleson, publisher. 

Otsego. — ^Has made a wonderful moral uplift. — 0. E. Pipp, village president. 

Hart.— Oceana County is highly pleased with local option and we believe it is 
here to stay. — Dayharch Bros., publishers. 

Breckenridqe. — ^No doubt that the moral conditions are much improved. Notice- 
able particularly in the young men and rising generation. — ^A. F. Crawford, president. 

Marlette. — A drunken man on the streets is a very rare sight and arrests are very 
few. The business men of the town are almost all in favor of the continuance of a 
no-license town. — J. H. Hanley, village president. 

Clinton. — General conditions unquestionably better. With the exception of one 
or two strong "wet" men, business men agree that business is better, and several who 
were "wet" or "doubtful" on the first vote were strongly "dry" the last time. 

Douglas. — It has bettered moral conditions. Business is better because the men 
have money to pay for their goods. 

Camden. — One arrest now when there were a dozen before. — C. F. Howald. 

Ithaca. — ^The general moral condition of our town is better. There has been less 
crime and arrests than before. — Edward Hannaby, village president. 

Howell. — ^The moral effect has been good. Arrests for crime have diminished. 

Thompson viLLE. — ^Marked improvement in moral conditions. — ^W. J. Fish, pub- 
lisher. 

Perry. — ^There is considerably less crime in this locality, and a drunken person on 
the streets is very seldom seen. Conditions are much better, morally and in fact 
every way. I think from a general conversation with different business men of Perry 
and surrounding vicinity, that conditions of most every description are better witn 
the county dry than under the wet regime. The people of this locality are decidedly 
against the return of the saloon in mese parts and ^ill vote almost solidly against 
having the saloons returned. 

Bronson. — ^When we had seven saloons it was not safe for a woman to pass on a 
certain street. A vast improvement has taken place since. One arrest in four yeiars. 
Effect on business good. 

South Boardman. — ^There is no question that local option reduces crime. — S. A. 
Wellman, village president. 

Beaverton. — Moral conditions improved. Business interests have been greatly 
improved. — ^John C. Wiles, mayor. 

St. Johns. — ^Moral conditions much improved. Business interests improved. 

Bangor. — ^There are very few arrests here and very little drunkenness^eldom any 
crime committed. Bangor is the best business town in the State of Michigan of its 
size. People pay better than formerly. There are very few "dead beats. — ^M. F. 
Kussell, publisher. 

Pinckney. — General improvement in moral conditions. 

Beulah. — ^We have very few arrests now. We are all glad the saloons were put out 
of business. 

Stanton.— Effect on general moral conditions good. — E. S. Stebbings, mayor. 

McBrides. — It has had a beneficial effect, which I think nearly all our citizens wil) 
vouch for, with few exceptions. 

Applegate. — Local option has had a good effect on moral conditions. There have 
only been two or three arrests since the county first went dry. The biudness men 
claim that business has been far better since the county went dry than it ever was 
before. — S. W. Soule. 

Ashley. — ^We have practically no use for the village lockup and no arrests in so 
long a time that I doubt if the village oflScers would know how to proceed in causing 
an arrest. Every line of business is greatly improved. Cash collections better and 
bank deposits heavier. — E. A. Chishon, village president. 

Allegan. — ^There has been a marked decrease m crime and disorder. There is but 
one police officer, and he has practically nothing to do. Business interests have 
increased. More places and more business. — Edw. C. Reid. 

Cadillac. — The effect in this respect (moral conditions) has been very noticeable, 
especially in the arrest department. They have decreased largely in number. The 
effect is m favor of the legitimate dealer. — ^James Johnston. 

Owosso. — Effect is good. Very seldom a man seen under influence of liquor. 
There is less crime. Fewer arrests. Court calendar shows but few criminal cases. — 
Geo. T. Campbell. 
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Howell. — Moral conditions much improved. Crime and arrests have diminished 
about 80 per cent. — E. L. Avery, mayor. 

Marcellus. — On the general moral conditions: Very good effect. When we had 
saloons quite frequently there would be four or five arrests a week for dnmkenness. 
Under local option we have not had on an average of more than four or five arrests a 
year for dnmkenness. Other crimes have also diminished. Moral conditions are 
unquestionably better. Our town is cleaner and better in many ways. — Otis Huff, 
village president. 

CoLDWATER. — Arrests for drunks and minor offenses have very materially de- 
creased. — E. E. Palmer. 

Keed City. — Circuit court this session did not have a single criminal case. — ^M. W. 
Brown, village president. 

Hillsdale.— The night watchman looks after the fires. Hillsdale City has no 
policeman. The jail is empty a good portion of the time. The city has had no crimes, 
robberies, or deprcfdations of any kind of moment in the five years the county has been 
dry. — D. W. Grandon, publisher. 

Freemont. — Has materially lessened crime, arrests, etc. We have little use for a 
law ofiScer in Freemont. Practically all our leading merchants worked for retention 
of the system after first two years of trial. 

Big Kapids. — Moral conaitions much improved. Crime diminished. Effect on 
business interests: Good. Business men who voted wet admit busineas has improved 
and will vote dry. — L. B. Hanchett, mayor. 

EvART. — Crime lessened ,^xcept for arrests made for violations of local-option law. 
The dieriff has had very little to do. Every merchant speaks well of it, with one 
exception. — Irwin Chase, president. 

Hart. — The moral conditions have been wonderfully improved, and there is not a 
cleaner town in the State. The business men are & unit in saying that there are far 
less goods charged than formerly, less poor accounts, and former spendthrifts have 
become home owners. Every time local option has been voted upon it has carried 
by a much liu^r majority. — Chas. B. Eddy. 

Hillsdale. — ^The moral effect is good. Less crime and fewer arrests. I believe the 
merchimts have had better business under local option than ever before. — L. A. 
Groodrich, mayor. 

Brighton. — ^The moral conditions are better. Crimes and arrests are scarcely 
known any more. Business has been better. Collections also. — ^W. H. H. Soger. 

Orid. — ^Moral effect has been good. Great improvement in business interests. 



About Drinking, etc., in European Countries — ^Extracts from Press Reports. 

[From The Washington Post.] 

athletes giving up beer — GERMANS TRAINING HARD FOR OLYMPIC GAMES TO DEFEAT 

AMERICANS. 

Berlin, March 21 . — To the development of athletic sports in Germany is traced in 
la^ measure the great reduction in beer consumption. 

Thousands of ^oung men in and out of the army, who are training for the Olympic 
games in 1916, with tne hope of eclipsing American prestige, have found that the nrst 
demand of their physical instructors is less beer-drinking, and athletic enthusiasm is 
such that the instructions are followed . Many have given up beer drinking altogether . 

[From the Alliance News, Manchester, England.] 
KAISER WILHELM AND DRINKING. 

Prof. J. Gonser, secretary of the German Society for the Prevention of the Misuse 
of Alcoholic Liquors, is reported as having said in an interview with a press corre- 
spondent, that *^ Kaiser Wuhelm hasnot touched beer for many years." **For some 
tune/' says the professor, ^'he has seldom drunk anything but mineral waters or 
lemonade. The flmpress also is a total abstainer.^ Prince Berhard, of Saxe-Mien- 
ingen, whose wife is a sister of the Kaiser, is said to be a leader among the anti- 
alcoholiflt rulers of the German States. While the growth of the temperance move- 
ment in Germany has been most mtifying, according to this reported interview, it 
is alleged that the great personal ractor in the steady decrease in drinking has been 
Kaiser Wilhelm. 
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[Foreign Correspondence of the Washington Star.] 
SUICIDES IN RUSSIAN ARMY — ^ALCOHOLISM BLAMED FOR INCREASE OF SELF-DESTRUCTION. 

Odessa. April 14t 1914. — ^The military journal Rasvedtchik publishes some data 
compiled oy Prof. Prosoroff concerning suicide in the Russian Army. Of late years, 
says this authority, there has been a marked diminution in the number of suicides 
in the west European armies, while in the Russian Army, during the same period, 
'*felo de se" has steadily increased. In 1905 the registered suicides were 144; in 
1906, 192; in 1907, 210; in 1908, 242; in 1909, 263; in 1910, 268; in 1911, 347, and in 
1912, 405. In the first eight months of 1913 there were 377 suicides and 189 attempted 
suicides. Among the 377 suicides mentioned 72 were those of commiseioned omcers 
of various grades. 

Prof. Prosoroff' s investigations have convinced him that the cause of the sreat 
majority of these army suicides is dementia produced by alcoholism. Melancholia 
ana morbid nostalgia are not infrequently the cause of suicide among the rank and 
file in remotely located garrisons, and the cases are by no means few in which the 
soldier is driven to put an end to his life by the intolerable brutality of the under 
ofl&cer. 

[From the Associated Press about the moyement in Italy.] 
ITALIAN AUTHORITIES TO FIGHT DRINK. 

Rome, Italy, March 7. 

A committee of pharmacists has undertaken organized effort to help enforce the 
the new laws against alcoholism in Italy, the outgrowth of the recent international 
congress held in Milan. A circular issued by the committee reads: 

"The superior council of public health recognizes that grave effects from intem- 
perance have not as yet shown themselves in Italy, but it considers conditions fevor- 
able for starting an antialcoholic campaign, particularly in the form of prevention. 

"With the purpose of insuring a more efl&cacious defense against the insidious 
advances of intemperance, we recommend: 

"1. That courses of education in hygiene, including particularly the dangers of 
alcoholism, be instituted in the public schools and that m sections where the evils 
of alcoholism already exist more forcible propaganda be instituted under auspices of 
the police. 

"2. That the Government shall favor the institution of asylums for the care and 
cure of drunkards." 

DEMON GROG "iN BAD " WITH BRITISH NAVY — ^JOHN BULL, TOO, MAY SOON BANISH 
WINE MESS PROM HIS FIGHTING NAVY — ARMY ALSO BECOMING "dRY." 

London, May 2. — With the banishing of the wine mess from the United States 
Navy, the world now has three teetotaler sea-fighting organizations. The two pioneers 
are the navies of Russia and Japan. And in a few years' time the British Navy may 
make the fourth. 

The immense progress of temperance principles, both in the wardroom and between 
decks, during the last decade has made the prospect of a "blue-ribbon" British Navy 
anything but an impossibility. 

Indeed, there are already two "abolitionist" ships under the white ensign; neither 
the Niohe nor the Rainbow y which have been sent to Canada, could muster a tot of rum 
between them. 

In lieu of the grog, each abstainer draws nine-sixteenths of a penny per day, and 
efforts are being made by a highly pleased ofl&cer to persuade Parliament to increase this 
allowance to one penny. When the suggestion was put forward in the House a few 
months ago, Dr. Macnamara said the extra seven-sixteenths of a penny asked for 
would cost the admiralty an additional $125,000 or $150,000 per annum. 

There is a distinct limit to the size of a British naval oflScer's wine bill, but that 
limit is not a hard and fast one throughout the service . The amount which subordinate 
oflicers drink is in the absolute discretion of the captain, and but once he has expressed 
his views upon the subject it is not generally wise for the lieutenant to demonstrate a 
difference of opinion. 

Of the army a similar story has to be told. The Royal Army Temperance Asso- 
ciation, which has been working in India for 60 years and in this country for 19 ^^ears,' 
has a membership at home and abroad of 62,000 men; 58,000 of these are total abstainers, 
the other 4,000 being pledged to discourage excessive drinking. That the value of 
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the association's work is appreciated by the government is shown by the grant of 
$3,750 which is made every year for the work at home, and the payment of 8 annas 
per day by the Government of India for every teetotal "Tommy" in its service. 

Only last October Lieut Gen. Sir Ranald Hart, commander in chief in South 
Africa, prophesied that within 50 years canteens would be abolished with the con- 
sent of the private soldier. 

The principal obstacle in the way of the work at home stations is the absence of 
a special room in which the teetotal soldier can meet. Every station in India is 
furnished with a separate clubroom and coffee bar for its total abstainers. 



II. 



a few samples of lettebs and circulars by which the liquor traffic drums 

up" interstate trade. 



Mr. 



Consolidated Drug Co., 
Sixth and Wyandotte Streets^ Kansas City, Mo. 



Okla. 



Dear Sir: Many druggists prefer to order their supplies of liquors from a drug 
company, and with this end in view the Consolidated Drug Co. is prepared to make 
prompt snipment of our popular whiskies at popular prices. See price list inclosed. 

Your particular attention is directed to the well-known brands of straight whiskies 
which we handle. They are all absolutely pure aged-in-bond 100-proof straight 
whiskies and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

These whiskies have proven the most successful of any we have handled and we 
urce your trial order. If after you receive a shipment you do not find it to be the best 
value you ever received, you may return the goods to us at our expense, and all money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 

Inclosed find shippii^ tag we use on all packages. Our whiskies are packed in 
regular drug boxes which are stenciled "Consolidated Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo." 

Let us have your order and you will be pleased with the care and prompt attention 
we will give it. 

Yours, truly, 

Consolidated Drug Co, 

SPECIAL notice. 

We have recently made arranffements whereby we can furnish you the following 
well-known and wideljr advertised brands of aged-in-bond, 100-proof, straight, standard 
whiskies at prices which will save you from $2 to $4 per case. All prices f. o. b. 
Kansas City. 



48 full 
half-pints. 



Old TaylOT 

Yellow Stone , 

Guckenheimer 

Jas. E. Pepper 

Sunny Brook 



12 full 


24 full 


quarts. 


pints. 


19.95 


$10. 45 


9.75 


10.25 


&95 


9.45 


9.45 


9.95 


8.95 


9.45 



110.95 
10.75 

9.95 
10.45 

9.95 



Prices quoted are for two or more cases in one shipment. Single case lots 50 cents 
per case additional. 

All orders calling for two or more cases in one shipment will be packed and shipped 
in coffee drums free of charge. If single cases are desired packed in baskets^ aaa 20 
cents per case to above prices. 

Consolidated Drug Co., 

Kansas City, Mo 



this certificate 18 VALUABLE. 



It entitles the holder to one quart free of any of our goods on the enclosed price list 
when ordering four quarts. For example: 

If you use this certificate and send us $3.00 we will ship you, express prepaid, five 
quarts of Old Beechwood regular in place of four quarts. 
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If you send us $5.00 with this certificate we will ship you, express prepaid, two gal- 
lons of Old Beechwood regular packed in two one-gallon glass DOttles with handle. 

We positively will not^hip vou the five quarts at the price of four quarts unless 
y6ur order is accompanied by this certificate. 

Vogt-Applegatb Company, Incorporated, 

Louisville f Ky.y or Kansas CUy, Ifo., 

I enclose $ for Old Beechwood whiskey, express paid, to the follow- 
ing address: 

Name '. Street number 

Express office County State 

l^ost office By what express 

It is understood that if I should not be entirely pleased with the goods, I am privi- 
leged to return same at your expense and I am not to be out a penny. 

This certificate is only good when sent in with first order and will not entitle any 
one to a free quart who has ordered from us before. 



[Brewers of high grade beers. Brewery, Weston, Mo. General offices, Kansas City, Mo.] 

The Royal Bbbwing Co., 
308-SlO West Sixth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

My Dear Mb. : When I wrote you a few days ago about our Yivatone it 

Was with a self-satisfied sure-to-get-the-business-now sort of feeling that I quoted you 
fiudi low paices on hoth grades of our Yivatone. 

Not having heard from you in the meantime, I am beginning to think that I am 
not much of a hand at letter writing, and did not explain my proposition and wh&t I 
had to offer very clearly. 

But letter wnter or no letter writer, I am going to explain matters to you; so if 
you don't want me to bombard you* with letters, you41 be a good fellow and send me 
an order at once. It will tickle my vanity if I succeed and I'll tickle your bank 
account when I begin sending you Yivatone. ' 

I don't care if you say you're a prohibitionist, for I have a grade of Vivatone to sell 
that is as fine a drink as you ever tasted. Its a fine sparkling and invi^rating bev- 
erage which meets all the demands of the pure food law, doesn't require a Govern- 
ment license to sell or buy, is nonintoxicating, and absolutely guaranteed to conform 
to the Federal laws in every particular. 

• But suppose you are not a prohibitionist — all right; then can sell you another 
tauaUty of vivatone that is as fine as the best malt beer that is brewed; and how about 
Inis, if you are a family man or ahem — ^a minister, I'll send you either grade in light 
or dark bottles and with or without labels as you may prefer. 

I'd like to enter into seme arrangement with you to handle our Vivatone exclusively 
In your town. It is a money-maker, of that I'm sure. 

I can send you casks of 120 pints for $9.50 with a rebate of $3, net $6.50, and give 
you a speciid rate on large quantities. 

If you dare try a cask, I'll get you, 

Let me send you a shipment. On second thought, I will send you a five-barrel 
vhipment and send draft and bill of lading through thel)ank for collection unless you 
Wnte me by return mail not to do so, or to send a smaller order. 
Cordially yours. 

The Royal Brewing Co. 



Peoria— Chicago — New York. 

Hbnby H. Shufbldt & Co., 

Feoria, III., U. o. A, 
To whom it may concern: 

As you are imdoubtedly aware, we are the sole owners of the J. N. Blakemore 
l>i8tillery No. 96, seventh district Kentucky. This distillery, while a very small 
one in capacity, has always been noted for the fineness of its production. As stated, 
it is a very small distillery, everything being done by hand and in the most careful 
manner. 
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In looking for a distributor, after careful investigation, we came to the conclusion 
tSiat, owing to the reliability, no one would be better equipped to distribute this 
product for us than the John Wedderbum Co., of Washineton, D. C. 

We further beg to advise you that the John Wedderbum Co. have informed us, 
that if you will bring this letter into their place of business, they will be pleased to 
furnish you with a sample bottle of this famous whisky absolutely free. 
Yours, very truly, 

Henry H. Shufbldt A Co., 
W. H. Austrian, Manager, 

Hayner Distilling Co., 
Distillers op Pure WmsKiES, 

Dayton, Ohio, 

Dear Mr. : CaU it a test, a flyer, an experiment, anything you please, but 

just once, for your own satisfaction, send me a trial order for good old Hayner whisky. 

Do this at my risk, on my positive, absolute, iron-bound guarantee that it will 
please you better than any other whisky you ever tasted, or it will not cost you one 
cent. 

I want you to try this whisky. I want a chance, an opportunity, to prove my 
claims to you. I want to show you what a rich, pure, ana delicious quality I am 
producing. I want to convince you of the really great saving my ** direct from dis- 
tillery" plan of selling means to you. I want to prove to you that there is nothing 
in all America that can compare with this whisky at the price I ask. 

Here's my offer: I will Bend you four full quart bottles of Hayner Private Stock 
Bottled-in-Bond Whisky, in strong sealed case, for $3.20, and I will pay the express 
charges. When it arrives, open one, two, or all of the bottles and give it a good, fair 
trial, and if you don't find it all I claim — the best whisky you ever tasted and the 
greatest value you ever bought — send it back at my expense and I will return your 
money without a word. 

[^ I mean every word I say. I take all the risk, and I stand all the expense if I fail 
to please you. It's up to me. I must. make good. I must send you a quality that 
will impress you. as right, pure, delicious, pleasing in every way, and I will do it. 

Put me to the test. Use the order blank inclosed. Fill it out and mail it to my 
St. Louis house, and please do it to-<Jay — ^now — ^while you think of it. 
Very sincerely, 

(Signed) The Hayner Dibtilung Co. 



A CntCULAR SHOWING TYPICAL METHODS EMPLOYED IN SHIPPING, AND PACKING. 
unique NEW SHIPPING PACKAGE — COFFEE DRUM. 

prCapacity, two cases of quarts, pints, or half pints. Nonbreakable. Impossible to 
pilfer. We guarantee against loss or breakage. Contents unknown. If requested, 
we will pack and ship two cases quarts, pints, or half pints in one of these special 
cylinder drums without any additional cnarge. These drums are extra heavy and 
will carry two cases of liquor in absolute safety. There is positively no danger of 
shortage or breakage; if there is we will make it good. Contents can not be deter- 
mined, as these drums are used extensively by all wholesale grocery houses for the 
shipping of coffee, tea, and other miscellaneous goods. 

Danciger Bros., 

Kansas Cityy Mo, 

The Lone Creek Distillery Co., 

Sixth District of Kentucky, 

Newport, Ky, 

Dear Mr. : You, of course, have learnt it's the things we don't do cost us 

most in life. 

Opportunity is pretty broad-handed. The difference lies in the fact that some 
peOpfe do while otners put off. 

It's the small things in life that count, and it's the things that can be done any day 
that remain undone. 

Funny how that tendency crops out in whisky. About everybody knows of Lone 
Creek, yet some will delay sending in their orders, at times using an inferior brand 

40947—14 n 
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because it's handy. Then they feel sore over it, write a letter to ns saying the other 
whisky wasn't nesurly as good as ours, and how iJiey are going to stick to Lone Creek 
the rest of their lives. 

Then three months later they are liable to do the same thing over again. That's 
the "put-off" class of people. Good fellows; honest; warmhearted; generous; but — 
they will "put off." 

There's another kind of customer who writes in time that he's going "a fishing" — 
fi^etting thinfi;8 together, and "Send on some bait." When he pulls the COTk of the 
mst fiul bottle he fills out the order blank for his next supply. That's the fellow who 
never eets left. . 

We'of like mighty well to have you become a customer of the latter kind, and know 
whisky happiness from one year's end to another. We know when you give Lone 
Creek a trial it will be "Give me Lone Creek " with jrou to the end of the chapter. 

Try that bottled in bond. The only time to do it is right away. Just now. You 
know what happens to the man who delays. Lone Creek is guaranteed. Get the 
order blank in to-night's mail, sure. Do this one thing now. 
Very truly, yours, 

(Signed) The Lone Creek Distillery Co. 



Indianapolis Brewing Co., 

IndianapoliSf Ind. 

Dear Sir: Your name has been handed us by a friend as being an occasional buyer 
of beer for your own home use. We trust that we are not imnosing upon you by taking 
the liberty of addressing you in regard to oiur product, Gold Medal Duesseldorfer Beer. 

We are pleased to say that we have within the last year built up a nice trade 
throughout your State, Oklahoma, on these goods and the same is steadily increasing 
to our great satisfaction. 

Our product has been in competition with the best-known brands of beers on the 
market at all the world's fairs, from Paris, 1900, to Milan, Italy, 1907, with the result 
of being awarded the highest prizes set out at each and every one of these fairs, thus 
making our Gold Medal Duesseldorfer Beer the world's standsurd of perfection. 

We respectfully beg to submit the following prices on Gold Me(ml Duesseldorfer 
f. o. b. destination, and terms are cash to accompany order. 

Large bottles, or so-called quarts, in barrels, 6 dozen, $9.50. 

Medium bottles, or so-called pints, in barrels, 10 dozen, $10.50. 
" The bottles are of such a shape that they can easily be disposed of at your home, 
but if you desire to return the same we will allow you 15 cents per dozen f . o. b. your 
railroad station. 

We ask but a trial order, as we feel confident that the goods will prove so satisfactory 
that you will surely favor us with many more duplicate orders. 

Hoping that you will give this matter your kind consideration and to hear from you 
soon, we beg to remain, with kindest regards, 
Yours, respectfully, 

(Signed) Indianapolis Brewing Co. 

(Bottling department). 

IlCakers of Reefer's Green Mountain Whisky. 1612-14-19-18-20-22-24-26 Main Street. Registered Dis - 

tillery No. 9. Seventh district of Kentucky.] 

Reefer's Green Mountain Distillery Co., 

Kansas City^ Mo. 

we'll send you one dollar for an answer to this letter. 

Dear Sir: We want to know why you don't buy your goods from us. If you will 
send us an answer, within 10 days from receipt of this letter, to the following three 
questions we will send to you, by the first mail after receiving your letter, $1 for your 
trouble and time: 

Are you buying whisky at the present time? 

Is there any reason we can't serve you? 

What is your present post office? (Give name of town^ also rural route, if any.) 

Write your answer on the back of this letter and mail it to us within 10 days from 
the day you receive it, and we will, on the same day we receive your answer, mail you 
|1 for the time and trouble it has been to you to answer our questions. 
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Don't wait for 30 days and then answer our letter and expect us to send you the 
dollar. You must send us your answer within 10 days from me day you receive liiis 
letter. 

One dollar isn't a million — ^but you can earn it in five minutes, and the information 
asked for is worth the dollar several times over to us, so you need have no fear of 
getting your money. Answer at once. 
Yours, truly, 

Green Mountain Distillery, 
(Signed) M. C. Reefer, President. 



Extra Special Bargain Bulletin. 

THE country is GOING PROHIBITION MAD. 

All indications point to total prohibition. Kentucky, in which our distillery is 
located, is 98 per cent dry, and we don't know when the other 2 per cent will follow. 
Our warehouses at Midway, in the seventh United States revenue district, are packed 
full; and should Kentucky go dry— which may occur any day — we don't know what 
may become of our goods there. Who can account for fanaticism? We will not distill 
a drop this year, but will exert our entire efforts in the direction of disposing of the 
enormous stocks which have been accumulating for years. Until we have reduced 
our stock in Kentucky to the minimum we have determined to cut the price in half 
©n all of our best-known brands. We give you here an opportunity to buy the highest 
grade of goods cheaper than you have ever bought in your life. 

Wholesale department. All goods ordered £rom our wholesale department in (][uan- 
tities of 5 gallons or over at the prices quoted below will be shipped out in original 
packages on which the United States Government inspector has pasted the stamp. 

We cannot afford to send out less than 5 gallons of any brand at the prices quoted 
below. 

We do not prepay freight or express on goods shipped from this department. 

You must remember tiiat a few months ago you could not have bought these goods 
at anv such price, even in 100-barrel lots. These goods are ripe, soft, and mellow, 
double copper distilled, guaranteed from $1.50 to $2.25 per gallon lower in price ^an 
the same quality of trust or mail-order combination product, and sold with the dis- 
tinct understanding that if not satisfactory you may return the shipment to us and 
your money will be refunded by first mail. 

In ordering from the wholesale department always order by name of brand — ^for 
instance, 5-gallon k^ "Golden Crown"; half -barrel "Royal Cheer" brand; lO-gallon 
k^ "King Quality,'"etc. 

Green Mountain "Old Comfort" distillation, reduced from $3.50 per gallon: 

5-gallon keg "Old Comfort" whisky $9. 86 

10-gallon keg " Old Comfort" whisky 17. 76 

20-gallon keg "Old Comfort" whisky 32. 71 

50-gallon keg "Old Comfort" whisky 73. 43 

Green Mountain "Royal Cheer" distillation, reduced from $4 per gallon: 

5-gallon keg "Royal Cheer" whisky 10. 85 

10-gallon keg "Royal Cheer" whisky 19. 71 

20-gallon keg "Royal Cheer" whisky 36. 47 

50-gallon keg "Royal Cheer" whisky 82. 33 

Green Mountain "King Quality " distillation, reduced from $4.50 per gallon: 

5-gallon keg "King Quality " whisky 11. 86 

10-gallon keg "King Quality" whisky 21. 80 

20^1on keg "King Quality" whisky 40. 60 

50-gallon keg "King Quality" whisky 93. 50 

Green Moimtain "Golden Crown" distillation, reduced from $5 per gallon: 

5-gallon k^ "Golden Crown " whisky 13. 50 

10-gallon keg "Golden Crown" whisky 24. 37 

20-gallon keg "Golden Crown " whisky 46. 40 

50-gallon keg "Golden Crown " whisky 102. 50 

Grandest offer ever; 4 gallons finest "Pilgrim " whisky, $9.77. The greatest offer 
ever made by a reliable United States registered distillery. We place on special 
sale 1,000 cases containing four single-gallon jugs, boxed and strapped, with no marks 
to indicate contents, delivered free at Kansas City depot (we guarantee correct deliv- 
ery by railroad or money refunded) at the laughable price of only — 4 gallons * * Pilgrim ' * 
whisky, $9.77. 
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Man aUve. Think of it. Four gallons of ^^ Pilgrim'' whisky — as fine a whisky as 
the trust sells for $5 and $6 per gallon, for only 19.77. 

How long do you think these thousand cases will stand on our floona? We expect 
to see the warehouse cleared within a few days after the offer reaches our customers. 

Send an order to-day and secure one or two shipments. 

Be sure to read this before ordering. 

When ordering, state whether you prefer rye or Bourbon whisky, for a guide to our 
shipping department. 

We make no charge for jugs, packing, boxing, and strapping, nor for k^s or barrels, 
and we deliver all goods ordered from our vHiolesale department free at depot at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Goods are shipped same day order is received and bill of lading from the railroad 
company follows by first mail. A tracer is sent after goods immediately, so as to insure 
arrival at point of destination at earliest possible moment. 

There is positively no deviation from these prices. Don't order 5 gallons at the 
price of a 10-gallon keg or a 10-gallon keg at the price of a 20-gallon hal^barrel. You 
will save time and postage by not asking it. 

Do not order the cheapest goods and expect to get the best. Rather than disappoint 
you, we don't want your order. 

All our goods are sold for cash. We carry no credits; give no discount; ship no 

goods C. O. D. Accompany your order with postal or express money order or bank 
raft. Send no private checks, as we can not afford the exchange which the banks 
charge to collect out-of-town checks. 
Address your orders plainly to — 

Green Mountain Distillery, 

M. C. Reefer, President, Karims QUy^ Mo. 



Harvest King Distilling Co. 
harvest king. 

Baltimore rye. 

Kansas Orry, Mo. 
AtfEBicAN Express Agent, 

:— , Oklahoma. 

Dear Sir: As ]^u are probably aware, after the 24th of tiiis month it-will be possible 
for us to make shipments of liquor to individuals in your city, but we will not be- able 
to make shipments C. O. D., as the express companies will not carry liquors in tills 
maimer. 

A great many parties would be glad to have the privilege of ordering goods without 
the necessity of sending money in advance, and if you would be willing to guarantee 
payment for goods ordered by certain parties whom you know to be reliable, we would 
be willing to pay you 50 cents on each order shipped and remitted ior. You would 
run no risk in this matter whatever, as we would not make ^pments to anycnie unless 
we first had your O. K. on the order. 

It would not be necessarv for you to solicit orders as we will secure tiie orders our- 
selves, and will not* make shipments to any one except on bona fide orders. 

Attached we hand you a copy of a letter we received which speaks for itself. You 
should be able to make from $25 to $100 per month from the proposition we elfer you. 

Kindly fill out the inclosed list and mark with an ^^X" opposite eadb name the 
parties whose orders you would be willing to guarantee payment on. 

We would expect customers to make us a remittance promptly on receipt of goods* 
Awaiting your prompt reply, we remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

Harvest ICing DiSTimNa Co. 

All communications will be held strictly confidential and it will not be necessary 
to connect your name in any manner with shipments in writing «to prospective 
customers. 
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haq>iUlB and the ratio p«r 100.000 of population in "prohibition" States aod in 
"liceos^' St«tM in which leaa than 25 per cent of the population ie under piohibi- 
tioa. Tfaesft figures aie from th« Federal census of 1910: 
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T8 QiUNOia IS 
INSANB, niBBLB-IUNIIBD, DBUNQTTENT 

TAZPiiVBBa. 



□ BNTS A BBCOND— CHIUIHALS, FATTFERB', 



In the laat onnuBl conference of charities and corroctione, Hon. Frank D. Whij)^, 
aupetvisor of the State board of adminiatration, declared that the State of IlUnoie is 
expending IS cents per second annually in tbe care of dependents. 



ALCOHOL UAESa A IiAl 

"Alcohol ia responsible for 43 per cent of the insane patients admitted to the Illi- 
nois InsEMie Asylums," (Dr. I. J. Frisch, of the Dunnu^ Eoepital.J 

"Alcohol is responsible for 46 per cent of the disrupted homes coming to the atten- 
tion of Hie court of domestic relations in the city of Chicago." (Judge William Qem- 
mill. Disrupted homes make delinquent children.) 

"Ninety per cent of the inmates of tiie Joliet Penitentiwy are there because of 
alcohoL" (Chaplain Isaiah Villare.) 



Cook County, in which is located the city of Chicago, supports 7,807 aaloona. 

Twenty thousand people are supported all the year around at IJie public expense 
in various charitable and penal institutions. 

One out of evey hundred and ten residenta of Cook County is a permanent charge 
in an asylum, home, or penitentia^. 

To the State inatitutionB alone Chicago sends about 9,000 people. The insane and 
feeble-minded from Chicago who are undergoing treatment in the State hospitala 
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number more than 7,000. Herded together like cattle in the county jaO is a con- 
stantly-changing mass of something like 600 men and women. In the Juvenile 
Detention Home 100 little boys and girls under 16 are always waiting the attention of 
the judge. 

Tne county bill for groceries alone during the year 1913 was more than |100,000. 
The county paid pensions to the amount of $165,000 to 350 indigent mothers to help 
them in the support of 125,000 children. It otherwise cared for more than 10,000 
dependents and delinquent children, and buried at public expense nearly a thousand 
friendless and pauper dead. 

A statement published by the General Educational Committee of Chicago Philan- 
thropy shows a total expenditure for charity and relief in Cook County of nearly 
f 11^000,000. This does not include by any means all of the private charitable organi- 
zations. Students of the subject put the annual figure at not less than 115,000,000. 
Of this $4,250,000 comes from public funds. The rest represents private contribution. 
(Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 28.^ 

Chicago receives $7,152,000 license money from saloons. Cook County pays 
$15,000,000 for the care of her dependents, who are to a large degree made dependent 
because of the saloon. Heads of the institutions for the care of dependents and 
criminals say so. Considered purely from an economic standpoint, does the saloon 
pay? 



Facts about the Galton Laboratory Tests. 
the elderton studies op the influence of parental alcoholish. 

The question of the relation between the use of alcoholic Liquors bjr parents and 
the physical and mental status of their offspring has engaged the attention of a num- 
ber of careful investigators. The painstaking researches of Profs. Bunge, Hodge, 
Laitinen, Demme and others is at once recalled by mention of the subject. 

It is also well known that the statistics furnished by these investigators were ob- 
tained from large numbers of families, carefully classified, and that they confirmed 
the opinion handed down from antiquity and verified by medical and lay experience, 
that defective physique and mentahty m the child is a very common association witli 
alcoholic indulgence by the parents. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL STUDY. 

Considerable surprise, therefore, has been aroused by the announcement that a 
memoir by Ethel M. Elderton, "Galton Research Scholar in National Eugenics in 
the University of London,*' finds practically no relation between parental alcoholism 
and the condition of offsprmg. 

The arrival of this memoir, however, and a careful examination of its pages at once 
explains the secret of its unusual findings. 

ABSTAINERS LEFT OUT OF ACCOUNT. 

The first notable fact is that no nonalcoholic class is used for comparison . The differ- 
ences studied are the differences between the children of moderate drinkers and the 
chUdren of immoderate drinkers. We are told in the memoir that the class called 
* 'sober" are those who are considered not to use enough to interfere with their health 
or their homes, and those called ''drinkers" are the ones who, ''in the opinion of 
trained social workers, assisted by the judgment of police and employers, are drinking 
more than is good for them and their homes." 

This last class only are the "alcoholics," and the "sober" and "temperate" are the 
"nonalcoholics " of the Elderton memoir. "Teetotalers," we are distinctly told, were 
so few. in the data chosen, that they could not be considered separately and were 
classed with the "sober." 

THE DATA SELECTED. 

It is greatly to the credit of teetotalers that they were so thinly represented in the 
data sekcted, for it consisted of: 

1. The parents of mentally defective children in a school for feeble-minded in Man- 
chester; and 

2. Families visited and reported upon by the agents of the Charity Organization 
Society of Edinburgh. 
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Those in the first category were classed by the original compiler simply as ''temper- 
ate" and ''intemperate." Those in the Edinburgh collection were originally listed 
as "teetotalers," "sober," "drinks " "suspected to drink," "drinks in bouts." These 
five claflses were merged in the Elderton memoir into "sober," "drinks," "bouts." 

AN OBSCITRE TREATMENT. 

Lack of definiteness is found throughout the memoir. There is no statement as to 
the number of families or the number of children studied, nor the basis of classifica- 
tion. One is left to stumble along in the dark until he discovers here and there a 
clue which can be worked out to furnish the needed information. We are, however, 
introduced to a new method of operating statistics (explained in another publication), 
whereby the relation between tne children of "sober" and of "drinking" parents is 
expressed in "correlation coefficients," the one for "drink and height for constant 
age," for example, appearing as 0.04±0.03. 

THE POINTS OP COMPARISON. 

The specific points of comparison were: Physical development, intelligence, gen- 
eral health, and vision, in which was included a study of the effect of environment. 

Taking the points of comparison in order, we are told concerning the first that "there 
is slightly greater weight and height in the children of the 'sober ' than in those of the 
moderate users." 

From the averages of height, weight, and age given in the memoir it has been pos- 
sible, by the aid of a standard table of measurements, to compute and present in tabular 
form, as below, the figures showing how much the children of the moderates would 
exceed the children of the immoderates upon reaching the same age. 

Physical superiority of moderates over immoderates. 



• 


Greater 
height. 


Greater 
weight. 


Children of moderate drinkers: 

Sons 


Inch, 

HO. 47) 
1(0.39) 


Ounces. 
9.6 


Daughters 


12.75 







It must be held in mind that these small differences are not between the children 
of sdcoholics and of nonalcoholics, as would be inferred from a casual reading of the 
memoir, but between children of the more or less slightly alcoholic and those of con- 
siderably alcoholic. The differences that might have been shown by a truly non- 
alcoholic class may be inferred by recalling the comparative weights at birth of chil- 
dren of abstainers, moderate and immoderate drinkers reported by Prof. Laitinen. 
More than 5,000 families were represented, and over one-fourth of them were abstain- 
ers. Prof. Laitinen' s figures were: 





Weight of children at birth. 








Boys. 


air]s. 


GhJOdren— 

Of abstAnK^TR ,,,,... ,-,,,-. ^ ^ 


Ounces. 
140.02 
133.32 
130.49 


Ounces. 
129.44 


Of modomtfi drinifOTS ,,,,-, - - r - - 


126.62 


Of fniiTioderfttfl drinVflrs ... - 


122.08 







The heavier weight of the children of abstainers stands out clearly, espepially if 
tabulated. 

Excess in weight. 



Children of abstainers over those of moderate users . . . 
Children of abstainers over those of immoderate users 
Children of moderates over those of immoderate users 



Qirls. 
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DDTBRBNCBS IN 6BNBRAL HBAI/TH. 

The finding in regard to general health in the Elderton memoir waa the remarkable 
one that there were more sound and fewer sick children among the offspring, of im- 
moderates than among that of the moderates. This is partially offset by the ract that 
more of the children of the immoderates died young. The figures for Auinchester and 
Edinburgh, given separately, are: 

Comparative percentages of child mortality. 



Mothtr^ 



ICanchester parents: 
Moderate drinkers... . 
Immoderate drinkers 

Edinburgh parents: 
Moderate drinkers... . 
Immoderate drinkers, 
"Bout" drinkers 




28.5 
33.8 

28.4 
33.4 
36.1 



Further evidence that the nonalcoholic pai^nts are missing hx>m the Elderton 
inquiry and that only moderate and immoderate ones are compared is furnished by 
the Laitinen report of child losses. The figures of that report are: 

Percentage of deaths and abortions (miscarriages). 





Young 
children. 


Abor- 
tions. 


Abstainers 


Percent. 
13. 4d 
23.17 
32.02 


Percent, 
1.07 


Moderate drinkers 


5.26 


Jmrnodf^riite drinkers , , . . , 


7.11 







Here is a remarkable similarity between the child mortality in Prof. Laitinen 'b 
moderate and immoderate classes and that of Miss Elderton's ' ^ sober " and '' drinking " 
classes, while she has no class where the rate falls to nearly half, as among Prof. 
Laitinen's abstainers. 

Miss Elderton inclines to the belief that the higher rate among drinking mothers is 
due probably more to their proneness to accidents and carelessness than to any toxic 
influence, fiut the very low rate of abortions among abstainers, shown by Profw 
Laitinen, mdicates a toxic influence at work in Hie moderate and immoderate parents 
before accidents and carelessness can count. 

THE PROPORTION OF DI8£ASED. 

Miss Elderton found even fewer epileptic and tuberculous children in the families 
of immoderate drinkers than in those of the moderate. Prof. Bimge, on the other 
hand, found the frequency of these diseases keeping step with the ireauency of the 
father's drinks. On a definite basis, according to the amount they dranl, he divided- 
a large number of fathers into four classes, occasional, habitual moderate, habituaJ 
immoderate, and heavy drinkers. The corresponding percentages of tuberculosis and 
nervous diseases in their descendants were: 



Percentage of diseases in children. 



I 



Fathers: 

Occasional drinkers 

Regidar moderate drinkers. . . 
Regular immoderate drinkers 
Heavy drinkers (drunkards) . 



Tubercu- 
losis. 


6.4 

9.4 

17.1 

24^2 



Nervous 
diseases. 



4.3 

7.6 

11.1 

212 
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The Elderton report of the very elaborate inquiry into the vision of the children 
tabulated; as well as the final summary, is vitiated by the continued assumption that 
only'tlie heavier drinkers* are alcoholic and that the temperate may be taken as non- 
i^coholiG. When, therefore, we read ''there is no substantial relationship between 
goodness of sight and parental alcoholism " and that " on the whole the balance turnn 
as often in favor of the alcoholic as of the nonalcoholic parentage/' we are obliged to 
interpret it into ** No substantial relationship was found between nhysical or mental 
defects and the varying degrees of parental alcohoUsm investi^tea.'' 

If the Elderton memoir has any scientific value, therefore, it is as a denial of the oft- 
repeated assertion that there is a wide difE^!ence between use and abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. 

Tuherculogis patients handicapped by alcoholic habits, 
[Investigations at Phlpps Institute, Phlladelidiia.] 



Improved 

Die* 

Not improved. 



Addicted 
to alcohol. 



Per cent. 
29:5 
21.8 

48.5 



Abstainers 

or light 

drinkers. 



Per cent, 
49.2 
0.0 
40.7 



"From the facts before us, alcohol is exceedingly dangerous to the tuberculous.* 

HAND IN HAND PEBBLB-MINDBDNESS — ALCOLHOLI8M . 

More alcoholism found in parents of feeble-minded than in those of normal children. 
Two hundred and fifty feeble-minded children, 41.6 per cent, had one or both parents 
alcoholic. 
One hundred normal children, 17 per cent, had one or both parents alcoholic. 
Five times as many feeble-minded as normal children had both parents alcoholic. 

SOME DISEASES OF CHRONIC DRINKERS FOUND IN POST-MORTEM STUDIES, BELLEVUB 

HOSPITAL, NEW YORK. 

Of 35 women, 90 per cent had heart disease, 34 per cent had hob-nailed liver, 74 per 
ceMb had' fatty degeneration of the liver, 50 per cent had chronic inflammation of the 
stomach (gastric). 

Of 9G men, 90 per cent had heart disease, 48 per cent had hob-nailed liver, 80 per 
cent had fatty degeneration of liver, 50 per cent nad chronic inflammation of stomadi. 

In one wa^ or another most of the organs and tissues of the body may become the 
seat of morbid changes chargeable to the poisonous action of alcohol. 

DltmsriNG MOTHERS LOST MORE THAN HALF THEIR BABIES, SOBER MOTHERS LESS THAN 

ONE-FOURTH. 

Mortality of children of 28 sober mothers, children under 2 years of age, 23 per cent. 
The sober motiiers were relatives of the drinking mothers and had sober husbands. 
Mortality of children of 21 drinking mothers, children died under 2 years, 55 per 
cent. 

DEATHS OF BABIES INCREASED AS MOTHERS BECAME MORE ALCOHOLIZED — STUDIES 

OF 444 CHILDREN OF 120 ALCOHOLIC MOTHERS. 

First bom 80 children, 33.7 per cent died. 

Second bom 80 children, 50 per cent died. 

Third bom 80 children, 52.6 per cent died. 

Fourth and fifth bom 111 children, 65.7 per cent died. 

Sixth to tenth bom 93 children, 72 per cent died. 

Of the living children, 4.1 per cent were epileptic; others were mentally defective. 
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DEFECTIVE CHILDREN INCREASED WITH ALCOHOLIZATION OF FATHERS. . 

Two hundred and nineteen children of occasional drinkers, 2.3 per cent defective. 
One hundred and thirty children of regular moderate drinkers, 4.6 per cent de- 
fective. 
Sixty-seven children of regular heavy drinkers, 9 per cent defective. 
Fifty-tiiree children of drunkards, 19 per cent defective. 
Alcoholism and defects of brain and nerves go hand in hand. 

KEEP COOL — DRINK INCREASES DANGER FROM SUNSTROKE. 

Four hundred and sixty-five cases of sunstroke, 1896 — drinkers furnished 80 per 
cent of the cases. 

Seventy deaths from sunstroke, 1896 — drinkers furnished 90 per cent of the deaths. 

Alcohol makes one careless about exposure to heat, disorders the body's natural 
means of protection against heat. 

ABSTAINERS HAVE LESS SICKNESS; SMALLER DEATH RATE. 

Weeks of sickness. — Average number per member: Abstaining societies, 1.2 weeks; 
general societies, 2.3 weeks. Average duration of sickness: Abstaining societies, 6.4 
weeks; general societies, 10.9 weeks. 

Deaths. — Percentage in abstaining societies, 0.6 per cent; general societies, 1.3 per 
cent. 

DEATH RATE IN PNEUMONIA INCREASES WITH ALCOHOLIC HABITS. 

Of abstainers sick, 18.5 per cent died; of moderate drinkers sick, 25 per cent died; 
of immoderate drinkers sick, 52.8 per cent died. 
The drinker is more liable to have pneumonia — is more liable to die from it. 

ASSAULTS AND DRINK. 

One thousand one hundred and fifteen assaults in Heidelberg, Germany, 1900-1904. 
Sixty-six and five-tenths per cent committed in saloons; 8.8 per cent committed in 
street; 7.8 per cent committed in workshop; 7.7 per cent committed at home; 9.2 
per cent place unknown. (Many assaults committed outside the saloon were also due 
to drink.) 

THE SOBER MAN THINKS BEFORE HE ACTS — ALCOHOL MAKES A MAN ACT BEFORE HB 

THINKS. 

It causes irritability; weakens the judgment and self-control needed to hold irrita- 
bility in check. 

"Our statistics (from the United States) point to the conclusion that intemperance 
is the one most prolific source of the criminal condition." 

YOUTH AND THE ALCOHOL HABIT. 

When the drink habit begins. — ^Ages at which 259 alcoholic patients at Bellevue 
Hospital began to drink: 1 to 12 years, 6.5 per cent; 12 to 16 years, 23 per cent; 16 
to 21 years, 39 per cent; over 21 years upward, 31.5 per cent; 68.5 per cent began to 
drink before 21 years of age. 

WHY THE DRINK HABIT BEGINS. 

Reasons given by 246 alcoholic patients at Bellevue Hospital. — Sociability, 52.5 per 
cent; trouble, 13 per cent; medical use, 93 per cent; occupation, 73 per cent; taught 
by elders, 7 per cent; out of work, 5 per cent; unknown^ 5 per cent. 

The drink habit begins lai^ly in youth — ^largely in social drinking. 

Protect youth from alcohol. 

(Medical and surgical report, Bellevue and allied hospitals, New York, 1904. 
No. 18.) 

INSURANCE RECORDS SHOW THAT DRINK SHORTENS UFB 11 PER CENT. 

At 30 years of age: Average insured abstainer may expect to live 38.8 yean longer; 
average insured drinker may expect to live 35 years longer. 

At 40 years of age: Average insured abstainer may expect to live 30.3 years longer; 
average insured drinker may expect to live 27.3 ^^ears longer. 
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Abstainers show marked superiority to nonabstainers throughout the entire work- 
ing years of life for every class of policy and for both sexes, however tested. 

7lt. M. actuary.) 

(Statistics of United Kingdom Temjperance and General Provident Institution, 
1841-1901. Reported to the British Parliamentary Interdepartmental Committee 
on Physical Deterioration, 1904. No. 43.) 



[Extracts from the report of the (Country Life Ck>iimiissioii, transmitted by President Roosevelt to the 

Sixtieth Congress.] 

THE QUESTION OF INTEMPERANCE. 

The liquor question has been emphasized to the commission in all parts of the coun- 
try as complicating the labor q^uestion . It seems to be regarded as a ouming country- 
life problem. Intemperance is largely the result of the barrenness of farm life, psur- 
ticuiarly of the lot of the hired man. The commission has made no inquiry into in- 
temperance as such, but it is impressed, from the testimony ti^at has accumulated, 
that drunkenness is often a very serious menace to country life, and that the saloon 
is an institution that must be banished from at least all country districts and rural 
towns if our agricultural interests are to develop to tJie extent to which they are 
capable. The evil is specially damning in the South, because it seriously complicates 
the race problem. Certain States have recently adopted prohibitwy regulations, 
but licjuor is shipped into dry territory from adjoining regions, and the evil is thereby 
often increased . Dry territories must rouse themselves to self-preservation in the face 
of this grave danger, and legislation must be enacted that will protect them. When a 
State goes dry, it should be allowed to keep dry. 

There is most urgent need f(» a (][uickened public sentiment on this whole question 
of intoxication in rural communities in order to relieve country life of one of its most 
threatening handicaps. At the same time it is incumbent on every person to exert 
his best effort to provide the open country with such intellectual and social interests 
as will lessen the appeal and attractiveness of the saloon. 



Drinking and the Saloon and rrs Relation to Industry and Labor. 

Four thousand men and women crowded Massey Hall on the first Sunday of the 
American Federation of Labor convention in Toronto to hear discussed the question 
of labor and the saloon. 

Among other things John Mitchell said: "I am not at all impressed with the argu- 
ment that if you close down the liquor traffic you bring about a calamity, for when you 
shut up a distillery a factory goes up in its stead, and when you close down a saloon 
you install a grocery store. No man has a right to spend a cent upon himself until 
he has first provided for his family. The average workingman does not yet earn 
enough to give his family all the comforts they deserve. I believe that, as flie labor 
movement grows, fo will the temperance movement giow. The labor movement 
was not formed merely for the purpose of getting more wages and shorter hours. The 
purpose of the labor movement is to secure a better standard of living and to make the 
lives of men, women, and children happier and brighter." 

Following is a quotation from Treasurer Lennon's address: 

"The labor movement stands for equal opportunities for men and women; for the 
abolition of child labor; for the increase oi wages; for a new hi^h moral standard. 
But what is the effect of the liquor traffic on the standard of living? Is there any 
influence going out from the saloon that is helping to make men and women better? 
Who can aeny that the liquor trs^c is driving women to work in factories, in i^ops, 
and at washtubs who ougnt not to be tiiere? Who can deny that the liquor traffic 
is driving into industrial life boys and girls who should be in school or on the play- 
ground? The Hquor traffic tends to decrease wages, never to increase them. The 
use of alcohol makes workmen less skillful and drives them to lower scales of employ- 
ment and reward. Every cent spent in the liquor business is wasted. It brings no 
Bocial benefit and no moral uplift. I will fight the saloon so long as the saloon fights 
the people. Too many men and women are going down the stream to d^radation 
for me to keep silent. To the trades-unionist there is no redeeming feature in the 
saloon. Never a foul plot is oiganized to injure public rights and social well-being 
but the saloon is used for the job." 
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Tom Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, declared: 

"In our constitution we have a clause which forbidi^'any' m^aaber to s^ intoxi- 
caifts, even at a picnic. That is what we think of the Hquor traffic. Because the 
liquor traffic tends to enslave the people, to make them satisfied with imprc^^ con- 
ditions, to keep them ignorant, the l^ers of the trades-union movement are called 
upon to fight the saloon. We believe that the tradiBS-uni<)nB are- doii^ more for tiie 
cause of temperance than any other institution in the world." 

Mr. Simpson, who is one of the most prominent labor men of Canada, said that the 
labor leaders of Toronto were alive to the menace which the saloon is to the working- 
man. When the Toronto labor temple was founded, a clause was put into its consti- 
tution prohibiting intoxicating liquor upon the prendses. 



WHAT LABOR LEADERS SAY. 

The damning curse to the laborer is that which gurgles from the neck of the bottlie. 
(T. V. Powderly.) 

Labor leaders are alive to the menace that the saloon is to the i»x)gre8B of working- 
men. When the Toronto labor temple was founded a cllkuse was put in its constitu^ 
tion totally excluding intoxicating liquor from the premises; (James Simpson, d^e^ 
gate, American Federation of Labor.) 

The destruction of the poor is their poverty, and the present licensing system is the 
chief cause of the present- time poverty, aeba«ement, and weakness of the poor. 
(John BurnSj M. P., Englieh labor leader.) 

So far as my observation goes, drunkenness was at the bottom of all misery (in work- 
ingmen's homes), and not &e industrial system or the industrial conditions surround- 
ing the men and their families. (Ex-United States Commission^' of Labor Carroll D. 
Wright.) 

The use of liquor and its influences have done more to darken labor's homes, dwarf 
its energies, ana chain it hand and foot to the wheels of corporate aggression than all 
other influences combined. (R. F. Travelick, president of National Eight Hour 
League.) 

If a brewery is closed down, in its place springs upa factory. If a saloon is closed, 
in its place comes a store. It is simply a process well known to union men, the same 
process as follows the introduction of machinery. It is a readjustment, a changed 
condition of society. Almost every distiu-bance in the ranks of organized labor can 
be traced back to some connection with the saloon. (John Mitchell, vice president 
American Federation of Labor.) 

The purpose of the trade-union is to raise the standard of living. What about the 
saloon? Is there a man who will dare say there is any influence from the saloon except 
to lower this standard and make man less manly and woman less womanly? I don't 
know a solitary principle for which the labor movement stands but that the saloon is 
on the other side of the question. (John P. Lennon, treasurer, A. F. L.) 

The day will come when practically every labor leader will be a total abstainer. 
Why, just a little time ago across the line the bartendersin one town organized a total- 
abstinence society. Why shouldn't labor leaders do the same? I would not have you 
conclude that I think there are no good labor leaders who drink. There are; some of 
the first in the ranks. Yet it seems to me, other things being equal, the man who is 
the total abstainer is the best man. (Rev. Charles Stelzle, delegate, A. F. L.) 



PRESIDENT OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. SAYS "WORKERS SPEND ONB-MFTa OF 

WAGES FOR LIQUOR." 

A press dispatch to the North American, under date of Greensburg, Pa., March 18, 
says that one of the strongest arguments ever presented a^inst Hquor and the licensed 
saloons has been filed in Greensburg with the judges of Westmoreland County by Wal- 
lace M. Rowe, president of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., employing more than 5,000 
men in its two plants. 

TWENTY PER CENT OF MEN'S WAGES GO TO THE SALOON. 

Mr. Howe's petition declares that the high cost of living is made more burdensome 
on families, of workingmen because 20 per cent of the workers* earnings go to the 
saloons, and that at the same time the cost of steel production is increased by an 
overhead charge for accidents, 85 per cent of which are due directly or indirectly to 
liquor. 
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The ioUeiwiag i^Mx, Rpwe'« letter in part: 

"Gentlemen: This company has in its employ in mills located in your .county 
4|600tiaen «nd in <|he*4i«a«lieBe^tube plant ^f tiie Pitteburgh Steel Products Co., an 
alMed company, 7^ men, <both mills being located ^t Monessen, Pa. The two com- 
panies have a pay roll «ft $300 ,000 |>er mo&th. Many of our men aj^e highly skilled, 
earning large wages, and their employment is perilous. 

**We have experienced a growing inefficiency of the service of these men and 
increased carelessness in the mills, resulting in accidents and deaths, largely attrib- 
utable to the excessive use of beer, whisky, and other alcoholic drinks. This evil 
has been growing rapidly, until our company has been compelled to impose restric- 
tions on our men as to the use of liquor^, with some beneficial results, but the safety 
of our men and the efficient conduct of our business can not be obtained unle^ a 
radical change in such habits can be secured. 

**BIGHTY-PIVE PER CENT OP AOCIDBNTS DUE TO LIQUOR. 

"One of the largest steel companies in this district, after an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the causes of accidents in the mills, makes the broad statement that S6 per cent 
of such accidents are «,ttributable directly or indirectly to liquor. The efficiency of 
imr men has been so reduced in recent years as to show that at least, if not more tJian, 
ene-tenth of our pay roll is paid out for services not rendered, and at least 20 per cent 
of the money we pay our men is spent upon liquor and lost to the use of theHriamilies. 

**This evil has grown so greatly, especially during the last two or three years, that 
products have cost more to make, accidents have increased, and, notwitiistanding 
ivages have not been reduced one dollar, even during the depressed times we are 
passing through, our men make less savings of their wages, and their families get less 
benefit of their labor than in former times. 
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BREWERS WORKING BL^VOC AMONG THE MILL HANDS. 
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'*We also call your attention to the abuse of brewery licenses in the borough of 
Monessen . Beer is delivered in tremendous quantities by these breweries to the homes 
of our employees, especially those of foreign- nationalities, with the result that Satur- 
dav night and Sunday becomes a period of drunkenness, turmoil, and fighting. 

In consequence of which, if they return to work at all on Monday morning, they 
come unfit to attend to their duties. The evil of brewery deliveries to homes has 
commanded attention in almiost every county in the western part of our State, and 
many of the judges have taken steps to stop it. 

** EIGHTY-NINE OUT OP ONB HUNDRED AND SIX CRIMINAL CASES GAUSBD BY LIQUOR. 

''To akaw the prostituting effect of liquor on the citizens of Monessen, and more 
tai^ecially upon the foreigners, we have received from the burgess a record of prose- 
cutions and trials before mm covering a period of 47 days. The tatal number of cases 
was 106, out of which' 89 might be attributed reasonably to the use of liquor, smd 83 
of them were the direct result of drunkenness, fighting, and disorderly conduct. 

'* Wallace M. Rowb, 
^President Piusburgh Suel Co,'* 

In the light of such testimony, coming from the president of a company employing 
fi.OOO men, can anyone say that the saloon is a friend of the wage earner? 



AFRAID OP THE TRUTH ABOUT " JOHN BARLEYCORN." 

A big film company ia preparing films for the presentation of Jack London's ''John 
Barleycorn." According to press reports the liquor interests of the Middle West sent 
one of their representatives to the film company to see the films. After he had seen them 
an offer was made by the liquor interests of $25,000 to the film company if they would 
not exhibit the pictures in certain cities they would designate, until after December 1. 
Frank Garbutt, vice president of the film company, quoted the following from a letter, 
which he admits was written by Mr. J. R. Kilhoser: 

"Wedon't want the pictures for exhibition purposes. There are a number of nar- 
row-minded and unthinking people who are menacing our interests, and we do not 
want anything shown, that woula add fuel to the flames prior to the summer and fall 
elections. 
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''If you hold off the presentation of these pictures until December 1 in the States 
of Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri we will pay you 
125,000." 

''We turned the offer down without hesitation," said Mr. Garbutt. "The i>icture8 
point a great moral lesson and, while I am not a teetotaler, we are in the business of 
manufacturing films and selling them, and the offer will not be considered." 



OLD SALOON SITE OCCLTPIED BY BANK IN DRY CHERRY VALLEY. 

The village of Cherry Valley, Winnebago County, has been without salooDS since 
the spring of 1907, one year before the township local-option law became effective. 
It is now antisaloon territoiy under that law. In the hcense days the village sup- 
ported two saloons, paying a thousand dollars license each. This amount, together 
with the taxes, was supposed to have been used to pay the expenses of the village, 
but we seem to get along oetter without the license money than we did with it. When 
the "wet" board went out of office the village was $500 in debt and nearly all of the 
spring tax money had been spent. Two and three years later I was village treas- 
urer and when I turned over the books to my successor the **dry" board had paid 
the $500 indebtedness and had $100 in the treasury and had not touched the spring 
tax money. 

My village tax is lower this year than ever before. My village tax on personal 
property for 1906 was $19.89; for 1911, $14.34, and for this year only $12.32, and I 
have more personal property now than I had in 1906. 

We now have a prosperous State bank where once stood a saloon. We have good 
streets, good cement walks, electric lights for streets and homes. I have been police 
magistrate for the past three years. During which time there have been but two 
arrests, one for assault and battery, and the other was an outside drunk. Anybody 
doubting my statement of facts will have their car fare paid to Cherry Valley and 
return it they do not find conditions as I have above stated them. (C. B. Culver, 
police magistrate and general merchant.) 



JOHN BURNS'S APPEAL TO WORKINOMEN. 

Mr. John Bums, the foremost labor leader of England, who holds an important 
cabinet position in the new Government of the En^sh Empire, is an ardent tem- 
perance reformer. In his book entitled *' Labor and L)rink," ne makes the following 
appeal to workingmen: 

I urge you to remember that luxury, idleness, vulgar misuse of wealth, frivolity, 
gambling, and cynical indifference are growing amongst the ignorant upper classes 
who presume to govern you. These tendencies, if developed, mean devolving upon 
the working classes greater power, efficiency, courage, and character. These gov- 
erning virtues are incompatiDle with drink, drunkenness, or the disorders and inca- 
pacity that spring from them. 

"I appeal to you, the best, because you are the freest, and in many respects the 
greatest working class in the world, to renounce drink, because it prevents your 
walking quickly, boldly, and firmly the straight but narrow path that individuals, 
classes, and nations must tread if they wish to reach the goal of personal health, social 
happiness, communal culture, and national greatness. 

My experiences of the workshop, the street, the asylum, the jail, have given me 
exceptional opportunities of seeing the ravages of alcohol. My participation in many 
of the ^eatest labor movements of the present generation has enabled me to witness 
how drinking dissipates the social force, industrial energy, and political strength of 
the people." 

Mr. Bums came into world prominence during the famous dockers' strike in Lon- 
don in August, 1889, of which ne was one of the leaders. That strike was one of the 
most momentous events in English history. It paralyzed London shipping, and 
affected trade throughout the world. It marked tne beginning of a new era in the 
history of organized labor. The three leaders of the strike were John Bums, Ben 
Tillett, and Tom Mann. Of these, Tillett and Mann were professed Christians. The 
three were avowed temperance reformers, and practically made total abstinence 
from intoxicants by the strikers a condition of tneir leadership in the movement. 
As a result of their decided stand against drink it is reported that of the many thou- 
sands involved in the strike not one was arrested for drunkenness or violence. The 
strikers won. 
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The census reports for 1910 are authority for the statement that there were engaged 
at the time of the report 6,616,046 workers in all of the industries of the country. 
These laborers received in wages $3,427,038,000; materials consumed by these indus- 
tries amotmted in dollars to $12,141,791,000, and the capital invested was $18,428{- 
270^000. It is worthy of remark that there were engaged in the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors only 62,920 workers whose annual wage amotmted to $45,252,000 wititi an 
invested capital of $771,516,000. 

Commenting upon the relative importance of the liquor industry the census bulletin 
says: '* Figures are therefore misleading as an indication of the relative importance of 
these industries from a purely manufacturing standpoint. That importance is best 
shown by their ranking in number of wa^e earners; in this respect the brewery indus- 
try ranks twenty-fifth among the industries of the country, ana the distillery mdustry 
forty-third." 

A comparison between the five great groups of industries, textiles, iron and steel, 
lumber, feather, and paper and printing, and the liquor traffic, shows that the number 
of wage earners to eacn million dollars invested in these industries is as follows: Liquor, 
77; textiles, 578; iron, 248; lumber, 579; leather, 469; paper, 367. Therefore, it will 
be seen that the liquor business employs only one-fifth as many workers in proportion 
to the capital invested as these other five groups. 

The comparison of the value of the products of the individual worker and the per- 
centage of that product which he receives makes a very interesting study. The 
United States census figures are as follows: Liquor, 7.3; textiles, 19.7; iron, 19.8; 
lumber, 26.8; leather, 15.8; paper, 20.5. When we consider that according to this 
table the worker in tiie liquor industry receives only one-third as much as the average 
worker in the other five industries the claim that workingmen will suffer by prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic fails utterly to impress thinking people. 

The third interesting comparison reveals tne fact that in 13 of the great industries 
of the country, $1,783 of the capital invested gives employment to one wa^ earner, 
and each dollar invested purchases 87 cents worth of material annually, wmle in the 
brewery business of the tJnited States $10,505 of capital invested is required to fur- 
nish employment to one wage earner and a dollar of capital purchases only a fraction 
over 12 cents worth of material annually. Taking the liquor manufacturing business 
of the United States as a whole, $10,304 of the capital is required to give employment 
to one wage earner, and each dollar of invested capital buys only a fraction over 15 
cents worth of material yearly. In other words, so far as its being a means of support, 
as is claimed by its friends, the liquor business of this country does not begin to pur- 
chase its fair share of marketable labor, but is enga^d in destroying as far as is possible 
the efficiency of the labor purchased by other industries. 

A conservative estimate places the annual drink bill of America at $1,800,000,000. 
This is about the same amount spent each year for bread and clothing. Turn the 
enormous sum spent for liquor into purchasing channels for the necessities of life and 
it is at once apparent that the increased activities and the enlai^ed output consequent 
upon the increased demand for these necessities would at once open up a much larger 
market for labor than can be possibly supplied by the liquor industry. 
, There are but 62,920 wage earners employed in the liquor industry according to the 
statistics of 1911. The increased output of bread and clothing alone necessary to sup- 
ply the demand occasioned by me pouring into these industries the nearly 
$2,000,000,000 now spent for liquor would so completely absorb this mere handful of 
wage earners that the liquor business would never be missed. Indeed, it is a safe 
assumption that not only would the enlarged market for labor absorb all the wage- 
earners now employed in the liquor business, but it would emphasize the demand 
for labor because the proportion of wage earners to the amount oi capital invested in 
the manufacture of bread and clothing is nearly eight times larger than that of the 
liquor traffic. 

Of course, the question will be at once raised, ''What is to become of the army of 
bartenders, saloon keepers, and salesmen who depend upon the liquor traffic for their 
support? " The answer is so clearly obvious that to give it seems superfluous. It is: 
This army would be as readily absorbed in the distribution of the enlarged output 
as would the wage earners in its manufacture. 

In the face of these facts it seems preposterous that reasonable people should seriously 
consider the destruction of the liquor traffic as a menace to the workingman. In this 
connection we quote a Chicago trade paper on the relation of the saloon to the work- 
ingman, which says that the liquor traffic ''causes suicides, homicides, sorrowddes, 
and bumt-out-insides, and so on." 

"Five himdred thousand in prisons, poorhouses, hospitals, and so on; 500,000 
harlots, 500,000 panderers, white slavers, gamblers, ana so on; 1,000,000 thramps, 
y^lgmen, "Willies," and so on. About 20,000,000 red (fermented) wine cripples in 
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general. Hundreds of thousands of women and children without clothes and lijodj 
and animals without food. Thousands of unbuilt houses, bams, &ctoriee, i&ips, 
canals, railroads, and thousands of dilapidated ones now built." 

PITTSBURaH BOARD OF TRADE NOT ONLY DECLARES FOR -SUBMISSION OF A NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION AMENDMENT, BUT ISSUES ONE OF THE MOST CONVINCING TSMPaRAiNGB 
DOCUMENTS EVER PROMULGATED BY ANY BODY OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 

Whereas the county commissioners of Allegheny County propose building a speoud 
cottage for inebriates at Claremont at a coat of $25,000, ana expect to spend another 
$25,000 every year for maintenance; and whereas as this cottage is now badly needed, 
this organization desires to go on record as favoring the builoing of the present pro- 
posed cottage for inebriates. However, in favoring this one cottage for inelbriates, this 
organization desires to call to the attention of the county commissioners, the memb^ars 
of this organization, and the people generally that we sincerely believe tiiat we have 
come to me point when we should protest against the ever-increasing taxation placed 
upon us by reason of the steady increase of crime, in inebriety, in the number of insaae 
and helpless in our almshouses, in houses of correction, and institutions for feeble- 
minded; that the number is annually increasing at such a rate as to challenge the 
attention of this commercial organization on economic ^unds, not to mention the 
great loss to the great employers of labor through this ever-mcreasing course of inebriety 
and of taxation to care for tne victims of the liquor traffic. 

In the proportion of population under prohibition, the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia naturally divide themselves into four classes — ^first, the prohibition 
States; second, the near-prohibition States; third, the partial-license States; and 
fourth, the license States. 

The first class, or the prohibition States, represents a population of 14,685^861, :and 
consists of nine States, each of which has adopted prohibition for the entire State. 
The second class, or the near-prohibition States, represents a population of 26,573,611» 
and consists of 17 States^ in each of which between 50 per cent and 90 per cent of <^e 
population lives in prohibition territory. The third class, or the partial-license class, 
represents a population of 28,418,784, and consists of 13 States, in each of which be- 
tween 25 per cent and 50 per cent of the p opulation lives in prohibition territory . The 
fourth class, or the "license" States, represents a population of 22,293,910, And con- 
sists of nine States and the District of Columbia, in each of which less than 25 per cent 
of the population lives in prohibition territory. 

The Federal census reports for 1910 show that the number of paupers in almshouses 
per 100,000 population in the prohibition States (8 of which were under prohibition 
in 1910) was 46; in the 17 near-prohibition, 54; in the 13 partially "license" States, 123, 
and in the 9 license States, 129. 

In the almshouses in Allegheny County we have 3,137 inmates, and, according to 
the 1910 census figures given above, 38f per cent are there through drink. 

The relation of the liquor traffic to the alarming growth of insanity among our people 
is engagii^ the interest and attention of the world's best scientists. The UnitiMl States 
census reports for 1910 show the number of insane in hospitals per 100,000 population 
in the 9 prohibition States to be 119; in the 17 near-prohibition States, 150; in the 13 
partially "license" States 212, and in the 9 licensed States 276. 

Here again this county suffers a great financial loss from the care of those who beeoaae 
insane tm*ough strong drink. 

coatesvillb's great gain. 

Whereas the proof of the economic saving is in the actual experience the attention 
of this organization is called to the experience of a single city in this State, Where the 
blight of the open saJoon became so marked as to cause the license court of Chester 
County to revoKe 27 saloon licenses of the city of Coatesville. A report made by the 
grand jury of that county to the court, dated October 9, 1913, only seven months after 
the revocation of these 27 licenses, gives the following significant facts and %ures: 
"That the greatest decrease in crime occurred principally in the sections of the county 
where liquor licenses liad been curtailed and wiped out." The grand jury followed 
this with the unique statement in the history of the grand jury reports in speaking of 
the criminal indictments submitted to the court: 

"The debasing influence of the saloon has been so apparent in a majority of the 
cases that we feel compelled to make the observation tnat the general public must 
pay the price of pennittmg the existence of the highly objectionable sources of crime." 
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Three Coatesvifle banks funiish other testimony. Their statements are self- 
explanatory: 

^* Deposits in the National Bank of Ooatesville on February 4, 1913, were $1,703,233; 
deposits in the same bank, October 21^ 1913, were $3,036,773.48, a gain under 'no 
license* of $1,333,537.58, or 80 per cent in eight and one-half montiiis. 

"Deposits in the National Bank of Chester Valley on February 4, 1913, were 
$961,071.23; deposits in the same bank October 21, 1913, were $1,217,673.52, a gain 
under 'no license' of $256,602.29, or almost 30 per cent in eight and one-half months. 

"Deposits in the Coatesville Trust Co. on February 4, 1913, were $674,727.61; 
deposits in the same bank November 1, 1913, were $1,117,374.08, a gain imder *no 
license' of $442,646.41, of over 65 per cent in eight and one-half months. 

"Gains in the deposits of the tnree banks under 'no license' were $2,032,786.28. 
Added to this is a gain of $237,000 in the savings departments of the three banks, 
making a total gain under 'no license' of $2,269,786.28, or $200 per capita." 

But even more significant to business men and taxpayers was the action of the 
county commissioners of Chester County: 

On Monday, December 15, the commissioners reduced the coimty tax rate from 
2^ mills to 2 nulls. Unlike the grand jury, the commissioners made no comment, and 
the taxpayers of the county needed none. 

Whereas these are days of efficiency. "Stop the leaks" is the watchword of com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy. When a commercial organization can effect a 
saving of such enonnous sums through a reduction of taxation, when added to that 
they can bring about a moral condition in the coimty, State, and Nation, it becomes 
not alone a commercial question, but a commercial obligation resting upon such 
efficiency in the elimination of the cause of this ever-increasing taxation upon busi- 
ness: Therefore 

Resolved, That this organization, realizing as never before the increasing burden of 
taxation, caused by the liquor traffic in this county, as so conclusively shown by the 
figures given by the census of the United States; realizing the great gain morally to 
the citizenship of our countrv by a material reduction of our saloons; realizing that 
it is poor economy to allow the granting of liquor licenses which annually grind out 
a grist of humanity for which we must increasinrfy pay an unnecessary tax; realizing 
the economic loss to the county through the inefficiency of the individual and recog- 
nizing the fact that more than 47,000,000 of the population of our country already live 
in territorv from which liquor 1ms been banished by the sovereign will of the people; 

Resolved, That this organization palace itself on record as favorable to the passage of 
the bill now before Congress submitting the question of national prohibition to the 
several State legislatures, that the question may be settled in harmony with the will 
of the people. 

Manufacturers generally are including saloons in their "safety first" proi>aganda. 
This movement has been recognized by Sie Progressive Party of Illinois, as in its State 
platform is a plank reading: 

"We believe that safety first should be promoted by asking the liquor-license com- 
mission to refuse to license a saloon \^ithin 500 feet of a large business concern." 

Such a movement was started some months ago by the American Foundrymen's 
Association, at its annual convention in Chicago. This organization, which touches 
the big industries of the country, declared not only for the slogan "Safety first," but 
coupled with it the other slogan, "Back with the saloon" — meaning that they favored 
keeping the saloons away from manufacturing plants. That convention named a 
committee of one man from each State to plan and execute a general and systematic 
campaign for legislation to keep saloons from the vicinity of mctories. In an article 
in the Survey, Thomas D. West, chairman of the association's committee on preven- 
tion of accidents^ argues that "Drink befogs the brains of men intrusted with the 
handling of machinery and dangerous tools, and makes them less cautious, and near-by 
saloons are responsible for maiming and killing men in factories." 

Public officials are running manufacturers a close second in demanding sobriety on 
the part of their subordinates. Newspapers carried the news recently of the action of 
the Director of the United States Census Biu-eau, who issued an order against employees 
in his department using liquor, even in moderation. A few days ago the five judges 
of the municipal court of Atlanta signed and promulgated this order: 

"On and after this date any misconduct or conduct unbecoming an officer of this 
court, either on or off duty, vdll be considered a ground of dismissal j and so treated, 
and especially we emphasize this rale in regard to all intoxicating drinks. This does 
not mean intoxication only, but the indulgence to any extent will be considered a 
violation of this rule." 

46947—14 12 
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• 

The Atlanta Constitution contained a long editorial commending the fudges for 
their action, declaring it a significant sign of the times when a court of such important 
jurisdiction places such a ban on alcohol, and says that the action of the court is 
reflected throughout the business world of America. The Constitution then goes on 
to say: 

*' There is nothing emotional, nothing melodramatic, nothing yellow about the 
onward march of temperance from this source. It is iust the cold, logical, economic 
business amiment that gives a man tue alternative oetween his potations and his 
position. The railroads ushered in the era, for manifest reasons. The crusade has 
spread from vocation to vocation, until it includes about every major means of making 
a livelihood. 

''And it is the economic factor that has wrought this remarkable change, and that 
has hardly b^un its work." 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear from Capt. Hobson now. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BICHMOND PEABSON HOBSON, A BEPBE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGBESS FBOM THE STATE OF AT.ATIAMA 

Mr. Hobson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
feel very grateful to the committee for the courtesies extended to us. 

I desire to call your attention at the outset to the fact that the 
liquor interests have not appeared here. Those who are to be affected 
directly by this legislation have not appeared. They did not appear 
in the House hearings, and they have not appeared in the oenate 
hearings. We are anxious that they should appear and submit their 
case in full; that they should meet us in the open, before the bar of 
judgment of this committee and the House committee; but they 
nave not. All of those who have appeared in opposition have de- 
clared at the outset that they were not interested in the business in 
a financial way. No one imagines for a moment that the liquor inter- 
ests, with millions of dollars of investment at stake, are not active 
in opposition to this resolution. On the contrary, their political 
activities are greater than was known before, but, their ways being 
dark, they shun the l^ht. Instead of coming out in the open and 
following the course of honorable procedure before the duly consti- 
tuted committee agencies, depending on the justice of their cause, 
they have established a ^'protection bureau under the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers' Association to systematically develop their 
devious, undem-ound methods of influencfiig public opmion anH pub- 
lie officials, 'flie headquarters of this national association at Cin- 
cinnati has recently called on all distillers, manufacturers, dealers, 
importers, brokers, and allied trades to pay a monthly tax into the 
protection bureau — 1 cent per bushel on mash; 5 cents t>er barrel on 
whisky and rum, cordial and wines; 10 cents per barrel on brandy; 
dealers and importers paying one-tenth of 1 per cent on their sales; 
brokers, 1 cent per barrel, etc.; in all to net $5,000,000 per year. 

A hard fight was fought in Maine in the summer of 1911, ending 
in the election of September, to retain prohibition in the State's 
constitution. On the eve of that election Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
president of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
one of the greatest women America has ever produced, issued a 
proclamation announcing that, whether they won in Maine or lost, 
irom the battle field of Maine she would advance with all the forces at 
her command, and that she invited all other temperance, prohibition, 
uplift, and patriotic forces to join her to bring about national con- 
stitutional prohibition. 
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I had the honor of taking a small part in that fight, and was in 
Portland, Me., at the time me proclamation was issued. 'Following 
out the spirit of that proclamation, in December, on the first day of 
the session of the House of Representatives, I introduced a joint 
resolution to forever prohibit in the United States and the territory 
imder their jurisdiction the sale, manufacture for sale, and importa- 
tion for sale, of beverages containing alcohol. Since then I reintro- 
duced the resolution, adding exportation for sale and transportation 
for sale. 

In the February preceding I had taken occasion to put into the 
Congressional Record, in the form of a speech called ^'The Great 
Destroyer,'' the results of an investigation purely scientific and dis- 
interested, employing rigid scientific methods. These results led 
scientifically to the conclusion that the alcohol disease in the nation 
is organic and must be treated by organic methods. An organic 
method is a method that reaches the organs and the tissues, wiich, 
for a nation, are the people themselves. Taking the truth about 
alcohol to the people themselves is the first part and the basis of 
organic treatment. Following that, and in conjunction with it, the 
second part calls for prohibition of the traffic, to stop its spread and 
contagion, prohibition to be put into the organic law, where it could 
rest for long periods of time, allowing the slow, cumulative process of 
cure to take place; in other words, national prohibition in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

With the cooperation of some friends I have sent out over 2,000,000 
copies of ''The Great Destroyer '' speech systematically into all the 
States and Territories, and I have written probably a million and a 
half letters on the subject, helping to lay the foundations. During 
the last three years, by lectures and addresses, I have taken oppor- 
tunity to lay this matter before temperance and prohibition forces, 
the religious, civic, and uplift forces of the Nation, at National and 
State conventions and local meetings. 

During the second week in November, 1913, a convention was held 
at Columbus, Ohio, the import of which was not fully appreciated at 
the time, for the reason that the Uquor dealers and the cosmopolitan 

Eress in sympathy with them in America evidently did not wish it to 
e thoroughly appreciated by. the people. It was the first time that 
practically all of the nationally organized uplift forces ever met 
together in the history of this country or in the history of any coun- 
try. Those in attendance at that convention included official repre- 
sentatives of all the churches of aD denominations, including the Mor- 
mon as well as the CathoUc and Protestant Churches, representatives 
of the Sunday schools, the Antisaloon League, the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, the Christian Endeavor Society, the Epworth 
League, etc. I could go on and enumerate all of them. There were 
97 national organizations representiiig thousands and thousands of 
State and locSi organizations. They very clearly represented the 
conscience of the Nation. I do not say exclusively, but on the whole 
they represented the conscience of the Nation — the reUgious, moral, 
uphft forces of the whole Nation — they represented more than a 
majority of the American people. 

Fifty-five per cent of all tne American people to-day Uve under 
prohibition law; 71^ per cent of all the area of continental United 
States is under prohibition law, so I do not think I am wide of the 
mark when I say they represented a majority of the American people. 
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After due deliberation the coavention decided unanimously upon 
the two parts of organic treatment, to go systematically to the Amer- 
ican people, to take the truth about alcohol, and to insist on national 
constitutional prohibition. All available methods are to be adopted 
to get the truth about alcohol to the people. One of the resolves was 
that the press shall not continue to be dominated by the liquor inter- 
ests, but that the majority of the American people, representing the 
conscience of the Nation, shall have their wisnes duly appreciated by 
the press of the Nation. 

The second decision was that all organizations would proceed sys- 
tematically to impress that on the minds of the members of the com- 
mittee. This has been decided upon. I am chairman of the com- 
mittee on cooperation to get all these moral organized forces of the 
Nation weldea together. If Congress grants our reasonable request 
and refers the question to the people or the several States, it will be 
an end of the liquor question for Cong^ress, and neither "wets'' nor 
"drys''' will raise the issue in congressional and senatorial elections. 
If this Congress should pass the resolution and send the question to 
the States at this session, then strictly political forces alone will have 
free play in the elections of this summer and fall, but if Congress fails 
to do this — and I do not say this other than for the purpose of show- 
ing the status — it is the official aiid unanimous decision of the rep- 
resentatives at that coj.vor.tiou to make this question the paramount 
issue in all congressioj^al and senatorial elections, both primary and 
general, ui til CojigTess does pass the resolution. 

Bei.ng a.u organic question, the people have a right to settle it 
themselves. It is within the power of this Congi*ess to wash its hands 
of the whole question by settling it right. 

I desire next to call your attention to the fact that the resolution 
is purely an act of referendum. It does not commit a Senator or 
Member of Congress to the merits or the wisdom of constitutional 
prohibition as an ultimate policy; it simply commits him to the 
principle of letting the people themselves pass on an organic question 
when they request to be allowed to do so. 

Now, in States that have adopted the referendum the highest per- 
centages of voters required to secure a referendum is 5 per cent. I 
repeat that a majority of the voters of the United States are repre^ 
sented in this official request, and the proportion is increasing every 
day. In as short a time as has elapsed since that convention last 
November there have been more than 3,000,000 petitions sent to 
Co]^ess for this resolution, and that is only a beginning. 

Tne question is. Ought the people to be allowed to decide the ques- 
tion when a majority of them have requested it? . » 

In order to proceed in re^lar form and comply with the spirit of 
our institutions and to manifest their great respect for Congress, the 
Anti-Saloon League convention, that was meeting jointly with the 
representatives of these other organizations, authorized a committee 
of a thousand men, and the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union authorized a similar committee of women, to memorialize 
Congress. They met in Washington on the 10th of December. 
The men's conMnittee alone had increased to nearly 3,000, coming 
from every State and Territory in the Union, representing the strong- 
est men in their respective communities. 
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They respectfully memorialized both Houses of Congress to pass th« 
joint resolutions, H. J. Res. 168 and S. J. Res. 88, of which S. J. Res. ' 
88 is now before this subcommittee. 

I submit that for such a question, submitted in this way, the sub- 
committee ought to, at the least, let the full committee pass on it. 
I submit that the full committee, at the least, ought to allow the 
Senate itself to pass upon it. Then I submit to the Senate and the 
House that the Members of Confess ought to allow the self-govern- 
ing American people to pass upon it. No matter what objections may 
be raised, under tne spirit of our institutions the people of the several 
States are competent to decide, and have a right to the opportunity 
to decide on the merits of the question. 

That brings us at the outset to the question Senator Dillingham 
raised a few moments ago, whether the adoption of the amendment 
would involve an encroachment on the police power of the States. 

What is the poUce power of the States ? The police power of the 
Federal Government or the State — any sovereign State — ^has been 
defined. Take the definition given by Blackstone, which is: 

The due regulation and domestic order of the kingdom, whereby the inhabitants of 
a Btate, like members of a well-governed family, are bound to conform their general 
behavior to the rules of propriety, of neighborhood and good manners, and to be oecent, 
industrious, and inoffensive in their respective stations. 

Would this amendment interfere with any State carrying on the 
promotion of its domestic order ? 

Senator Dillingham. Perhaps you misunderstood me. 

Mr. HoBsoN. 1 will come to the point in a moment. I did not 
mean to ask a question of Senator DiOingham. I will answer the 
question which 1 think you have in mini, Senator, in a moment. 
Would the enforcement of this amendment interfere with or promote 
and encourage good neighborhood and good manners, making the 
people to be decent, industrious, and inoffensive in their respective 
stations ? 

Or you may take what Mr. Cooley says on the same subject: 

The police power of a State, in a comprehensive form, embraces its whole system of 
internal regulation, by which the State seeks not only to preserve the pubfic order 
and to prevent offenses against the State, but also to establish for the intercourse of 
citizeAs with citizens those rules of ^ood manners and good neighborhood which are 
calculated to prevent a conflict of nghts, and to secure to each the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of nis own, so far as it is reasonably consistent with a like enjoyment of 
rights by others. 

Or you can take the definition in another form, in which it is given 
by Mr. Tiedman, when he says: 

The object of government is to impose that d^ree of restraint upK)n human actions 
which is necessary to a uniform, reasonable enjoyment of private rights. The power 
of the government to impose this restraint is called the police power. 

Does this amendment take away from any State the power to 
impose that restraint ? 

The Chairman. Has your attention ever been called, in line with 
what you are saying, to the fact that the police power in one age 
would be different from that in another age ? It grows with the neces- 
sities and environment and obligations of a people, so to speak. 

Mr. HoBSON. I think it is a clearly accepted fact in the evolu- 
tion of the law that the police power, like other powers of the 
judicial and legislative functions of government, evolves with the 
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evolution of the race, simply because they have for their object the 
promotion of the highest welfare of all the people. 

The Chairman. It is for the legislative branch, within its powers, 
to say what is for the general welfare. Then when you have the 
general welfare within that, the poUce power operates 

Mr. HoBSON. Operates to carry out the object, under the Con- 
stitution. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. HoBSON. Let us come now to a concrete proposition. If 
when you speak of the police power you simply mean — whi^h I 
know the Senator does not - simply the saf eguardmg of the citizens 
of a State against the operation of Federal officers, you see at once 
that under the operation of our revenue laws Federal officers now 
invade the precinct of a State, they invade the precinct of the home, 
they invade the domain of the individual. 

A State to-day has not, irrespective of the taxing power of the 
Federal Government, the power to have one of its citizens sell 
liquor. The State of Vermont, for instance, can not, independ- 
ently of the United States Government, bring about a sfiJe of liquor 
by any one of its citizens under the exercise of the police power. 

Senator DrLLiNOHAM. I wish you would oxplam that a little 
more fully. 

Mr. HoBSON. I mean that before a citizen of the State can, under 
our revenue laws, manufacture and sell intoxicating liquor he must 
have the authority of the United States. 

Senator Dillingham. I do not agree with you. I do not agree 
that he must have the authority of the United States. He must 
pay a tax to the United States. 

Mr. Hobson. This way: He must have a tax receipt. 

Senator Dillingham. He must pay a tax if he goes into that 
business, but that does not authorize him to do business; not at all. 

Mr. HoBSON. But until he pays that tax he can not do the busi- 
ness; that is the point I make. 

Senator Dillingham. Of course not. The Government has the 
taxing power upon the business. 

Mr. HoBsoN. Yes. Let us analyze the eflPect of the taxing power. 
My point is that when this proposed amendment would stop a citizen 
of the State from manufacturing and selling Uquor there would be 
no extension of Federal authority. The Federal Government in ex- 
ercising the taxing power can now prevent a citizen of a State from 
manufacturing or selling Uquor, no matter how pjlenary the power 
granted by the State may be in the exercise of its reserve nghts, 
mcluding the poUce power. 

Senator Dillingham. Your point is that the power to tax implies 
the power to destroy. 

Mr. HoBSON. The power to tax impUes the power to prevent by 
destroying. 

Senator Dillingham. Yes; and to destroy. 

Mr. Hobson. Yes; and to destroy; and that the State can not 
create when the Federal Government exercises that power to destroy. 

Senator Dillingham. That is the only principle on which the 
oleomargarine bill was based. It placed a 10-cent tax on oleomar- 
garine which was colored in imitation of butter. 
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Mr. HoBSON. And the State could not say that oleomargarine 
could go without that tax. In the case of the '^phossy-jaw'' bill 
Congress exercised the taxing power to completely destroy the phos- 
phorus process of manufacture, and no State could prevent it. 
Authorizmg the manufacture and sale of Uquor is not a right. It is 
not a natural right of a citizen. It is not a natural right of a State, 
neither a reserved right nor a right under the exercise of the poUce 
power. The poUce power exists to promote the domestic tran- 
quillitv, promote good order, promote the general welfare. The 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating Uquors operates to oppose these 
ends. The Federal Government would invaae the poUce power of 
the State if the Federal Government should forbid a State to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of Uquor. 

Senator Dillingham. Under the reserved power of the State to 
exercise its poUce power, you do not deny that it would have the 
entire right to prohibit the manufacture and sale, and even the use ? 

Mr. HoBSON. Yes; and the State will still have that right, even 
more complete after this amendment is adopted, if it is adopted by 
the necessary number of States. 

Senator Dillingham. That is the power that rests in the State at 
the present time, and to regulate, as well. If they permit it 

Mr. HoBSON (interposing) . When reflation crosses the borderland 
and authorizes, it is no longer the exercise of the police power, because 
when the thing is accomplished that is authorized it is against the 
public welfare, and so tends to prevent that for which the police power 
exists. Whenever a State authorizes the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor it weakens, infringes, and curtails its own exercise 
of the police power. 

This is fundamental. If our proposed amendment were to forbid 
any State from enacting any regulatory or prohibitory statute, and 
by regulatory I mean in the line of restriction, it might invade the 

golice power of the State, but it does nothing of the End. What it 
oes prevent is the perpetuation of what is harmful. Completely 
stopping the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors would 
strengthen the police powers of all the States and return these powers 
to their original completeness. But I am a little previous just here. 
Senator Dillingham. I am very much interested in the discussion. 
That is a question that has not been discussed before this committee, 
and I want to get all the light you can give us. 

I am not antagonistic to the prohibition movement. I am in 
sympathy with it. It is only a question with me, as I indicated in 
my mterruption of the previous speaker, how far it is wise to go by 
Federal power; and I want to say by way of explanation, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding, that Vermont had State-wide 
prohibition for 50 years, and it was the most admirable system im- 
aginable in the rural towns. We had great difficulty in enforcing it 
in the larger towns, and eventually a m.ajority of the people thought 
another system would be more eflPective. 

Then they adopted the principle of local option after this 50 years' 
experience, and put that in operation, with one very good provision 
in the law; one which required the people in every town to vote every 
year on the question of license, and in that way to excite and keep in 
operation a live public sentiment. 
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At first quite a large number of towns voted in favor of license. 
That number has gradually diminished year by year. 

Now, the point I had in mind when I made that inquiry was this, 
whether the Government could handle it better than the States. It 
seems to me that in some cases the States might do it better. A rule 
that would apply in a rural State might not apply in a State like 
New York with its large cities, its large towns, and its dense popu- 
lation; whether a uniiorm rule adopted by Congress would really 
work out beneficially throughout the whole United States; or whether 
public sentiment being aroused and moving on toward prohibition 
would work itself out more intelligently in the individual States. Do 
you catch the point ? 

Mr. HoBsoN. I do. 

Senator Dillingham. I am not antagonistic to the movement. I 
want light upon it, and I wanted the question I have indicated freely 
discussed. 

Mr. HoBSON. I hope a little further on, Senator, that you wiQ call 
my attention to the question of the ultimate effectiveness of the 
resolution when it finally becomes the organic law of the land, as I 
expect to show that it will curtail no activity for temperance now 
gomg on in the States, but will harmonize all activities and add the 
power of the Federal Government to that of the States. 

I have been much impressed by the Senator's description of the 
difficulties which were experienced during all those years in his own 
State in having the will of the people of the State executed. It is a 
good illustration of existing conditions. If we had had this resolu- 
tion in operation, Vermont would not have had all that trouble. 
The police power of the State of Vermont has been seriously invaded 
by the liquor traffic. The efforts of Vermont to carry out the will 
01 its people has been made partially ineffective by the national 
liquor mterests. 

Suppose the Federal Government were obligated to stop the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors; the Federal Government's 
coming in would not interfere with the full exercise of all the police 
powers of Vermont, but it would join itseW with them as a powerful 
agent, cooperating with them to enforce the laws and realize the true 
police power. Instead of invading the police power, it would destroy 
the enemy that has been invading the police power of Vermont and 
of aU other States. 

Senator Dillingham. The difficulty there has been in the failure 
to secure convictions. I had a good deal of experience as a prose- 
cuting officer in enforcing that law, and the trouble was in secining 
convictions before the juries who had gotten out of sympathy with 
the law. That is true m all cases where a law is unpopular. 

Mr. HoBSON. That brings us to another proposition, that the 
liquor interests are inherently lawless in their influence with jmies 
and their influence with all the officers of the law. The liquor 
interests are opposed to all law of restraint. They are strongly 
organized throughout the Nation for the chief purpose of violating 
law and breaking down the operation of the police powers of the States. 
They have great resoxu-ces behind them. They do not stop short of 
any sinister influence upon judges and juries and sheriffs. In their 
entire influence they tend to imdermine the police powers of the 
State. 
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But when you pass this Federal amendment you make the Federal 
Government cease to be an ally of liquor. It is not supposed to be an 
ally now in theory, but in erfect it is. In adopting tnis amendment 

}rou make the Feaei*al Government cease to be an ally of these out- 
aws who are blighting the police power of the States. 

Under the taxing power tne Government to-day practically throws 
its protecting wing about the outlaws. 

Senator Dillingham. In Veimont it has been held that the 
possession of the receipt for the tax paid is prima facie evidence of a 
purpose to sell liquor contrary to the law. 

Mr. HoBSON. The Federal Government has done all it could to 
prevent the officers of the law in the States from getting the names of 
these outlaws. Take New York City. They legulate there about 
ten or twelve thousand saloons. Theie axe some 5,000 additional 
Government tax receipts, held for the purpose of protecting the 
Ulegal sale. Or take it in the State of New Jersey, where there are some 
9,000 saloons regulated by the State and from 3,000 to 4,000 more 
Government tax receipts; so it goes throughout the coimtry. The 
Federal Government to-day, instead of being the ally of a sovereign 
State to execute its police power, is the ally oi the outlaws who imder- 
take to put a blight on the police power. 

But I will come back to that after I have discussed the nature of 
this traffic, and after we come to know the nature of the traffic you 
will find that every principle of law stands for its being suppressed 
by all the powers, local. State, and national. 

Senator Dillingham. I am not troubled on that question at all. 

Mr. HoBSON. I will go through that briefly and put that in the 
record. 

The Chairman. I think all the members of the committee are 
pretty well satisfied on that. We do not want to intenupt your 
argument, however. 

Mr. HoBSON. I do not mind your interruptions at all. 

The point of the argument here is this: Unless there is a considersr 
tion of a fundamental nature to the contrary, the Congress ought to 
grant this request, coming from the conscience of the Nation and from 
a majority of the people, to allow the people of the several States to 
pass on tnis great question involving their riighest weWare. From the 
questions and remarks of the Chahman aiid Senator Dillingham, it 
appears advisable to take up here, before discussing the merits proper 
of the resolution, the whole question of rights and powers involved, 
to see if this question contains any serious consideration against the 
adoption of the resolution, although this will entail some repetition. 

First, the Federal Government, under the taxing power, now 
possesses plenary power over the Hquor question in the several States. 
No citizen of any State can engage in the manufacture or sale of 
intoxicating liquors simply under the authority of the State. He 
must have as a condition precedent Federal autnority; as in the case 
of the law to provide for a tax upon white-phosphorus matches, the 
rate of taxation should be jplacea so high as to destroy the industry 
of manufacture and sale. The effect of the ratification of this amend- 
ment would be that the Federal Government would surrender its 
part of the taxing power originally granted to it by the States. There 
would be no enlargement of the power of the Federal Government, 
but a contraction of that power. 
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Secojid, 1-0 citizen now possesses any constitutional, inherent, 
inalienable, or natural right to sell intoxicating liquors. Neither did 
any State ever have, nor does aiiy State now. have, any similar 
reserved right. In the adoption of the amendment, the States 
would secure the cooperation of the Federal Government, an addi- 
tional instrumentality, in the carrying out of their own will, deter- 
mined by not less than three-fourths of their whole number. Each 
State has a right under its police power to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and this rignt would be strengthened, and not weak- 
ened; but no State has a right under the police power to authorize 
that which, by court decisions and common knowledge, opposed the 
object for wmch the poUce power exists. The result would be to 
strengthen, and not weaken, the poUce power of the several States, 
and promote the attainment, and not the failure, of the purposes for 
whicn the police power exists. 

In Mugler v, Kansas (123 U. S., 205) the Supreme Court of the 
United States says: 

It is not necessary, for the sake of justifying the State legislation now under con- 
sideration, to array the appalling statistics of misery, pauperism, and crime which 
have their origin in the use or abuse of ardent spirits, for we can not shut out of view 
the facts, within the knowledge of all, that the public health, the public morals, and 
the public safety may be endangered by the general use of intoxicating drinks; nor 
the fact established by statistics accessible to everyone that the idleness, disorder, 
pauperism, and crime existing in the country are in some degree at least traceable 
to this evil. 

In Crowley v, Christensen (137 U. S., 86) the Supreme Court of the 
United States, speaking of the saloon, said: 

As it is a business attended with danger to the community, it may, as already said, 
be entirely prohibited. 

In Thurlow v. Commonwealth (5 Howard, 304) the Supreme Court 
of the United States said : 

The train of evils which marks the progress of intemperance is too obvious to require 
comment. It brings with it degradation of character, impairs the moral and physical 
energies, wastes the health, increases the number of paupers and criminals, unaermines 
the morals, and sinks its victims to the lowest depths of vice and profligacy. 

In Goddard v. President (15 111., 589), the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois says: 

It is not sufficient to say that liquors are property, and their sale is as much secured 
as that of any other property. Their sale for use as a common beverage and tippling 
is hurtful and injurious to the public morals, good order, and well-being of society. 
Playing cards and other gaming instruments, and obscene books, prints, and pictures 
are likewise property, and the same right of sale might as justly be claimed, yet no 
complaint is made that even the importation as well as the sale is forbidden. When 
we defend the sale of liquor for the purpose of tippling we surely draw our arguments 
from our appetites and not our reason, observation, and experience. We may care- 
fully protect the public morals and the profligate from the evils of gaming, horse- 
racing, cockfighting; from the obscenity of prints and pictures; from horses and exhi- 
bitions of mountebanks and ropedancers; from the offensive smell of useful trades and 
hogpens; from the manufacture and exhibition of fireworks and squibs; from rogues, 
idlers, vagabonds, and vagrants; and from dangers of pestilence, contagion, and gun- 
powder; yet, according to the doctrine contended for, this right to vend a slow and 
sure poison as a common beverage must remain intact and not amenable to police 
reflations for its suppression, although all the other evils together will not destroy 
a tithe of the number of human lives nor produce more moral degradation, or suffering, 
wretchedness, and misery in the social relations of society, or pauperism, vagrancy, 
and crime in the political community, or pecuniary destitution of individuals ana 
families than will the constitutionally protected right of destroying our neighbors 
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and fellows for the selfish end of our own individual private gain. I am utterly 
incapable of so regarding it as above all the claims and interests of society, the peace 
and welfare of families, and especially above the police powers of government, and 
shall never be brought to acknowledge the sacredness and inviolabilitv of its rights 
until I shall be able to forget all that I have seen, observed, known, ana experienced 
of its destructiveness of all that is estimable upon earth. Viewing the great and irre- 
parable mischief growing out of this practice, I am not prepared to say that another 
nuisance may not be adaed to the list, and that under the police powers society may 
find protection from its blighting curse. 

Judge Cooley says of the liquor traffic: 

The business of manufacturing and selling liquor is one that affects the public 
interests in many ways and leads to many disoroers. It has a tendency to increase 
pauperism and crime. It renders a large force of peace ofi&cers essential, and it adds 
to the expense of the coiuls and of nearly all branches of civil administration. 

Justice Bradley, of the United States Supreme Court, says: 

Licenses may be properly re(][uired in the pursuit of many professions and avoca- 
tions, which require peculiar skill and training or supervision for the public welfare. 
The profession or avocation is open to all alike who will prepare themselves with the 
requisite qualifications or give the requisite security for preserving public order. 
This is in harmony with the general proposition that the ordinary pursuits of life, 
forming the greater per cent of the industrial pursuits, are and ought to be free and 
open to all, subject only to such general regulations, applying equally to all, as the 
general good may demand. 

. All such regulations are entirely competent for the legislature to make and arein no 
sense an abridgment of the equal rights of citizens. But a license to do that which is 
odious and against common right is necessarily an outrage upon the equal rights of 
citizens. 

In Pearson v. International Distillery (72 Iowa, 348) the court said : 

The evils flowing from intoxicating liquors arise wholly from its use as a beverage. 
But this use is widespread, reaching all classes of the people and both sexes and every 
age. No condition of life is wholly exempt therefrom. An enumeration of all the 
evils arising from the use of intoxicating liquors need not be attempted. They are 
numerous and affect the people collectively and individually. Idleness, poverty, 
pauperism, crime, insanity, disease, and the destruction of human life follow indm- 
gence in the habit of using intoxicating drinks. Millions of our fellow countrymen 
are addicted to this habit, and of these millions become drunkards. Homes are 
broken up and domestic peace is destroyed by drunkenness. 

The prisons, almshouses, and institutions for the care of orphanage, insanity, and 
affiction are lai^ely filled by the vice. These are evils, but not all of the evils, of 
the alcohol habit, affecting the social conditions of the people and their comfort and 
good morals. But other evils attending the use of intoxicating beverages affect the 
State and its government. It is the prolific source of crime, pauperism, and insanity, 
and thereby entails taxation to defray the expenses of the conviction and punishment 
of criminals and the support of almshouses, asylums, and hospitals. It deteriorates 
mentally and physically the human stock, rendering its victims, as well as their pro- 
geny, less capable of bearing arms in defense of their country and of disch arcing other 
duties of citizens. Soldiers are unfitted for duty by it, and thereby battles have been 
lost and the liberty of nations, if not lost, has been imperiled. Tradition perpetuates, 
if history does not fully record, the evils which have flowed from the alcohol habit of 
officers and soldiers in our armies. Wadiington strugglea with diflBculties occasioned 
by it, and other commanders of later days have had a like experience, while patriotic 
soldiers have suffered on account of inebriety of oflScers, in all branches of the mili- 
tivry service. The appetite for strong drink possessed by so many of our countrymen 
demands constant gratification and the expenditure therefor of enormous sums of 
money, thus creating a business — the keeping of saloons and dramshops — in which 
are employed an immense number of men. Their business and their relations with 
the idle and dangerous classes of society give them great influence in public affairs. 
The municipal government of the cities, often burdened with debts and robbed by 
unfaithful and mercenary oflScers in all departments, gives evidence of the direction 
in which this influence is exerted. Thinking men of the day largely concur in the 
opinion that the influence of the saloon and the idleness and vice of the multitude 
of its clientage united constitute the great peril of American institutions. We think 
none will deny that nothing but evil flows from this source. 
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The Supreme Court of Indiana, quoting from Sherlock v, Stuart 
(96 Mich., 193) and Crowley v. Christensen (137 U. S., 86), says: 

No one possesees an inalienable or constitutional ri^t to keep a saloon for the sale 
of intoxicating liquor; to keep a saloon for the sale of intoxicating liquor is not a natural 
right to pursue an ordinary calling; there is no inherent ri^ht in a citizen to thus sell 
intoxicating liquors by retail; it is not a privilege of a citizen of the State or of the 
United States. 

This compound decision means: 

First, that the sale of intoxicating liquor is not a constitutional 
right. 

Second, that it is not an inalienable right. 

Third, that it is not an inherent right. 

Fourth, that it is not a natural right to pursue an ordinary calling. 

Fifth, that it is not the privilege of a citizen of the State. 

Sixth, that it is not the privilege of a citizen of the United States. 

''No one possesses a constitutional right to keep a saloon for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor.'' This language has been used by the 
Supreme Court of tne United States and has been used bv the Supreme 
Court of Kansas, the Supreme Court of Michigan, and the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. 

''There is no inherent right in a citizen to thus sell intoxicating 
liquors.'' The United States Supreme Court has used this expression 
12 different times. Similar declarations have been made by the 
supreme courts of practically all the States, among which may be 
mentioned the following: Indiana, Illinois, South Carolina, Idaho, 
Colorado, Michigan, Louisiana, Oregon, Missouri, Iowa, Virginia, 
Alabama, South Dakota, Arkansas, Delaware, Kansas, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, New York, North Carolina, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Take as an illustration the case of Harrison v. People (222 HI., 150). 
The Supreme Court of Illinois said: 

It must he conceded that the husiness of keeping a saloon or dramshop is one which 
no citizen has a natural or inherent right to pursue. 

These decisions all show that no natural rights of any citizen 
would be invaded. On the contrary, since, as the courts have decided, 
the saloon is dangerous to the public, the suppression of the saloon 
will protect and secure the natural rights of a vast number of citizens, 
whicn rights are now infringed by the saloon. 

No State has a reserved right or a right under its police power to 
authorize the sale of intoxicating liquors. In State v. Mississippi 
(101 U. S., 814) the United States Supreme Court says: 

No legislature can bargain away the public health or the public morals. The 
people tnemselves can not do it, much less their servants. Government is organized . 
with a view to their preservation and can not divest itself of the power to provide for 
them. 

As cited above. Justice Bradley, of the United States Supreme 
Court, said: 

* * * A license to do that which is odious and against common right is necessarily 
an outrage upon the equal rights of citizens. 

In Boston Beer Co. v. Massachusetts (97 U. S., 989) the United 
States Supreme Court, speaking of the police power, said: 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the extent and botmdaries of the 
police power, and however aifficult it may be to render a satisfactory definition of it, 
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there seems to be no doubt that it does extend to the protection of the lives, health, 
and property of the citizens and to the preservation of good order and the public 
morals. The legislature can ntJt by any contract divest itself of the power to provide 
for these objects. They belong emphatically to that class of objects which demand 
the application of the maxim, oalus populi suprema lex; and they are to be attained 
and provided for by such ajppropriate means as the legislative discretion devise. 
That discretion can no more be bargained away than the power itself. 

Chief Justice Fuller says : 

The police power rests upon necessity and the right of self-protection, and funda- 
mental rights can not be invaded imder the mere guise of a police regulation. 

In Lawton v. Steele (152 U. S., 133) the United States Supreme 
Court said : 

The extent and limits of what is known as the police power have been a fruitful sub- 
ject of discussion in the appellate courts of nearly every State in the Union. It is 
universally conceded to include everything essential to tne public safety, health, and 
morals, and to justify the destruction of a house falling to decay or otheirwise endanger- 
ing the lives of passers-by; the demolition of such as are in the path of a conflagration; 
the slaughter of diseased cattle, the destruction of decayed or im wholesome food; 
the prohibition of wooden buildings in cities; the regulation of railways and other 
means of public conveyance, and of interments in burial grounds; the restriction of 
objectionable trades to certain localities; the compulsory vaccination of children; the 
confinement of the insane or those afllicted with contagious diseases; the restraint of 
vagrants, beggars, and habitual drunkards; the suppression of obscene publications 
and houses of ill lame; and the prohibition of gambling houses and places where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold. 

Judge Cooley says of the police power: 

The police power of the State, in a comprehensive sense, embraces the whole system 
of internal regulations by which the State seeks not only to preserve the public order 
and to prevent offenses against the State, but also to establish for the intercourse of the 
citizens with citizens those rules of good manners and good neighborhood which are 
calculated to prevent a conflict of rights, and to insure to each the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of his own, so far as it is reasonably consistent with a like enjoyment of rights by 
others. 

Judge Samuel R. Artman, judge of the twentieth judicial circuit of 
Indiana, says: 

Accepting the estimate placed upon the saloon by the courts, in view of their own 
definition of the saloon license, we can not reason to the conclusion that the license is 
a means of protecting life, health, liberty, property, morals, peace, or good order, so 
as to establish it as an exercise of the police power. 

In all of the decisions cited above and in all similar decisions it is 
clear that the poUce power is protective in its nature and is designed 
to carry out the object of government and the support of law to en- 
force tne right and prohibit the wrong. 

Judge Artman again says: 

The police power is merely the power assumed by the people, in the foundation of 
the government, to accomplish these ends. Government is a protective institution; 
its fungtion is to preserve and protect men in the enjoyment of the inherent and in- 
alienable rights with which Almighty God has endowed them. The police power, 
being one of the powers of the govemmeot, is necessarily no more than a protective 
power; its function is to protect the preexisting rights of men, not to create and grant 
to certain individuals new rights. It is the power to enforce the right and prohibit 
the wrong. It is the power to enforce the chief end of organized government, which 
is the preservation and development of the good order, the peace, safety, health, 
morals, and welfare of the people. It is the power to enforce the principles of the moral 
law, 

Tiedman says: 

The object of government is to impose that degree of restraint upon human actions 
which is necessary to the uniform and reasonable conservation and enjoyment of 
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private rights. * * * The power of the government to impose this restraint is 
called police power. 

Blackstone defines the police power to be — 

The due regulation and domestic order of the kingdom, whereby the inhabitants of 
a state, like members of a well-governed family, are boimd to conform their general 
behavior to the rules of propriety, good neighborhood, and ^Qod manners, and to be 
decent, industrious, and inoffensive in their respective stations. 

In Thorpe v. Rutland (R. R., 27 Vt., 140) the Supreme Court of 
Vermont said : 

The police power of the State extends to the protection of the lives^ limbs, health, 
comfort, and quiet of all persons, and the protection of all property within the State. 

It i3 aeen that no State hag a right under the exercise of its police 
power to authorize individuals to aell intoxicating liquors, and, as 
stated above, in the use of the taxing power the Federal Govern- 
ment has power now to eflfectually prevent the States from so doing. 
But every State under its poUce power has the ri^ht to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating Uquors, as this sale, by decisions of the courts, 
tends to pervert the objects for wliich government is founded. The 
great real invasion of the poUce powers of the State is the invasion 
that now exists under the operations of the national Uquor interests. 
It can be said with scientific accuracy that from the nature of intox- 
icating Uquors and their effects upon men that every saloon opposes 
the operation of the poUce powers of the State, and these powers 
should logically be invoked not to preserve and perpetuate, out to 
prohibit and destroy all saloons. But even where the States have 
empowered individuals to legally sell intoxicating Uquors the Uquor 
interests have unhesitatingly operated iUegally through individuals 
not so empowered or authorized; and where municipalities, counties, 
and States, in the legitimate exercise of their poUce powers, have pro- 
hibited the sale of intoxicating Uquors, the Uquor interests have 
invariably undertaken to destroy the efifectiveness of the exercise of 
these powers. In fact, the opponents of this resolution have invariably 
prided themselves — and aU advocates of liquor have done the same — 
on the success of the Uquor interests in violating prohibition laws; 
the usual term is '^prohibition does not prohibit.'' oince the sale of 
Uquor is not a reserved right of a State or a part of its poUce power, 
the adoption of this resolution would not invade the rights of the 
State or suppress or supplant its exercise of its poUce powers. On 
the contrary, the States are left entirely free to exercise all of their 
police powers for the prohibition and suppression not only of the 
sale of intoxicating Uquors, but of their use as well. Thus, there 
is not only no invasion of the rights of the States in the exercise of 
their police powers, but, on the contrary, the Federal Government, 
in joining to suppress the sale of intoxicating liquors, wiU cooperate 
with the States in" the exercise of these rights and these powers. 

In efifect, no new powers would be granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the adoption of this resolution, but, on the contrary, 
it would cause the. surrender of power now possessed by the Federal 
Government. It causes no surrender by a State of any part of its 
police power, for whenever the State, exercising its authority, author- 
izes the manufacture and sale of intoxicating Uquors it thereby to 
that extent limits and curtails its own poUce power. In natural 
law and common law, with the modem knowledge of the nature of 
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this poison, the State really has no right to authorize its manufac- 
ture or sale, so that no real right whatsoever is surrendered when the 
States themselves decide that no State shall hereafter authorize the 
manufacture or sale. The rights of the States, particulariy their 
rights under the police power, are rendered more secure than before 
and no grant of power is made to the Federal Government. 

The net total result would therefore be, for the States individually 
and for the Nation, a more thorough, complete, and eflfective exercise 
of police powers. 

The resolution deals only with the sale and nowhere touches the 
question of use, although it has been held by the Supreme Court that 
tne drinking of intoxicating liquor is not a right of a citizen, since it 
entails an invasion of the rights of others. Nevertheless, the reso- 
lution complies with the spirit of our institutions in limiting itself to 
the essential province of the State — the question of sale founded upon 
contract, where one citizen for profit enters into a contract of sale 
with another citizen. Since a man does not seU to the members of 
his own family in his own home, this resolution does not invade the 
sanctity of the home. On the contrary, its eflfect will be to put an 
end to the cause more prolific than all other causes combined — the 
actual invasion that now takes place on account of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Since a citizen does not sell to himself, the resolution 
does not invade the rights of the individual. As pointed out above, 
no individual possesses a natural right to sell hquor, and there can 
be thus no invasion of individual hberty. On the contrarv, the resor 
lution, if adopted, would remove the cause more proline than all 
other causes — the constant invasion of individual hberties through 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

In sum, from the standpoint of the effect upon rights and powers 
of individuals, of States, and of the Nation, the effect of the resolution 
would be wholly beneficial and in no wise harmful. It would, as seen 
from the decisions of the courts, strengthen both the States and the 
Nation in accomplishing the objects for which they both exist. 

Now, taking up the resolution on its merits, what is its object? 
Its object is to produce a sober nation, and by a sober nation I mean 
an abstemious nation, and, if you wish to put it stronger, a total 
abstaining nation. That is its object. Why? Wliv does it seek to 
carry out that object ? Because the beverage use of alcohol is harmful, 
whether in moderate quantities or in excessive quantities. 

How does it propose to carry this out ? By stopping the recruiting 
of drinkers ana not by interfering with old driakers. It studiously 
avoids every question of use; it does not touch the user immediately 
and directly, but it stops the sale. It is because of the profits in the 
sale that the army of drinkers is steadily recruited. 

How are new drinkers recruited? Testimony before this com- 
mittee, referred to by Mr. Dinwiddle, shows that the recruitmg is 
chiefly among the young. 

The first tmng that gave me an insight as to the development of the 
appetite in the boys was a report from Bellevue Hospital, New York. 
I was investigating the antecedents of the moderate drinker. 

I knew they had a record of the dnmkard patients in that great 
hospital. They keep the records of their patients, numbering 
thousands of orunkards every year. They have a scientific list oi 
questions as to the Ufe history. One of the questions asked is, ''At 
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what age, do you remember, when you had the habit abeady formed ?** 
The .answers to that question show that 68 pei cent of all the drunk- 
ards treated there had their habits contracted before they were 21 
J'-ears old. The record showed that 30 per cent had their habits 
oimed before they were 16 years old and 7 per cent before they were 
12 years old. 

The records went to show, in conjunction with other experiences, 
that a very small percentage of men begin to drink after they are 
grown. I have seen that percentage stated to be as low as 2 per 
cent. Bring up a boy without the habit of drinking until he settles 
down and he does not begin to drink after that. It shows that it is 
not natural for a human animal to drink poison any moie than it is 
natural for anv other animal, and that a knowledge of the natme of 
the poison will make a man who has not already contracted the 
habit avoid contracting it. 

So that the appetite for liquor has to be developed in the days of 
youth and boyhood. Who is it that undertakes to debauch the 
youth? I have yet to find a single man out of the business, no 
matter how much of a drinker he may be himself — -a single man who 
would volimtarily teach a boy to drink. A man may drink himself, 
but he does not want his boy to learn the habit, and he does not 
want his neighbor's boy to learn the habit, and he is not going to be 
base enough, unless he is a degenerate, to teach boys to drmk. 

The continuation and expansion of drinking in the nation is the 
result of the debauching of the youth by the liquor interests for 

Eurposes of gain. The moment you stop the profits in the business 
y stopping the sale, the business itself must die, and the moment 
the organized liquor business dies the systematic debauching of the 
youth of this country ceases. Hereafter the youth would grow up 
sober. In two generations we would be a completely sober nation. 

Now, that is the eflFect of this resolution. It leaves the whole 
domain of the use to the State and counties and families and indi- 
viduals. What it does is to destroy the monster that debauches 
the American youth. A continuation of this debauching of the 
youth is indefensible. When the question is put on its merits and 
IS put squarely before the people we will find marshalled against us 
only those wno profit from the business. Drinkers as well as ab- 
stainers are going to join in putting an end to the systematic debauch- 
ing of the youth of this country. 

We do not go into the question of use. This proposed amendment 
does not interfere with a State doing what it pleases to stop the use. 
But some have said, '' Suppose there should be a large increase of 
the small distilleries at home?'' The State, in the exercise of its 
pohce power, could meet that. The police power of the State can 
DC exercised to prevent that, Ukewise the pohce power of the munic- 
ipality. 

But let us concede, for the sake of argument, that the States and 
counties and municipalities did nothing else than to cooperate with 
the United States to prevent the sale, and did nothing to abolish dis- 
tilleries in the home. Who would put up a distillery in his hornet 
How many drinkers do you think would do that when there could 
be no sale and no profit ? I think only a small percentage of heavy 
drinkers — those who felt they were bound to have their drinks. 
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Now, take that small percentage. The man who is making Uquor 
in his home for himself would not teach his own boy to druik, nor 
would he teach other boys to drink. 

The Chairman. If you will pardon me, Captain, it is now 1 o'clock, 
and it has been suggested that we take a recess. So we will take a 
recess now until 2.30 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 1 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee took a recess 
imtil 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess taken, at 2.30 o'clock 
p. m. 

Mr. HoBSON. Mr. Chairman, I pointed out before recess that this 
resolution is a referendum to be subpaitted irrespective of the merits/ 
and I was proceeding to show that it ought also to be submitted on 
its merits. 

The object, as I pointed out, is to produce in due process a sober 
nation, an abstemious nation, and this object is sought because the 
use of alcoholic beverages, even in moderation, is harmful to the 
individual, to the State, to the Nation. 

I pointed out that the method which this amendment proposed 
to employ is the natural organic treatment for an organic disease^ 
that of insming that the young tissue may grow up without contract- 
injg disease, and not to undertake to try to cure the diseased tissue. 
That is the process of cure that nature employs in all organic diseases. 

Take, for instance, the disease of cancer. When a cure comes 
for an organic disease, it is not a cure of the old diseased tissue. 
But when the cure does come, it comes through the growth of the 
young tissue, which does not contract the disease. The protection of 
the young growing tissue against the contagion of the organic disease 
is natiu'e's method of cure. The nation is a great Uving organism, and 
a large part of its tissue — ^looking upon individuals as cells that make 
up the tissue — a large part of the tissue is diseased in various stages 
through this organic disease. If we would follow nature's methods^ 
we would recognize that rescue work is not a true solution of this 
problem. Not that I would for an instant discourage any rescue 
work or any philanthropic work, but when we deal with a deep- 
seated organic disease like the liquor disease we should not put our 
hope in curative processes but in preventive processes. 

The true cure is to prevent the youth growing up with the drink 
habit, stopping the recruiting of the old drinkers as they drop out, 
rather than to expect to change the habits of the old drinkers. This 
amendment is drawn to compfy with that law of nature. The liquor 
interests maintain their busmess by debauching the youth; so the 
liquor interests must be destroyed. 

Evidence was put into the hearings from Oklahoma showing that 
even in dry territory they use the United States mails in order to 
develop the appetite for drink in boys by sending them liquor free. 

I have been informed that at the last convention of the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers' Association one of their strong men deliv- 
ered an address urging members to always bear in mind that their 
trade is built up upon the development of the appetite in boys, 
recommending them to treat boys free and develop tne appetite, no 
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matter what the cost; that it would come back a thousand fold as an 
investment when the boy grows up as a drinking man. It is futile 
and puerile for them to come here and say that tne drink appetite is 
a natural appetite. There is no animal known that has a natural 
appetite for a poison. 

Kecords kept of large numbers of drinking men aU bear out the 
testimony that men do not begin to drink after they are grown up. 
'^Bring up a boy in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.'' 

And so the question comes — the boys are debauched. The national 
policy must be to protect the youth, the Nation's young tissue that 
IS to take the place of the old from generation to generation. The 
true policy for the Nation must be to stop this debauching. 

Why are boys debauched? Because of the profits in the business. 
Men do not debauch boys voluntarily for a living. Then, it is not 
the drinkers, but the liquor interests, that debauch the youth, and 
the remedy to meet that condition and stop the debauching of the 
youth of the land is evidently to take the profits out of the business, 
to destroy the business itself, to destroy the sale. 
, Now, this proposed amendment aims at everything that relates 
to sale. There the strong arm of the Federal Government comes 
down, and its power will be combined with the power of the States 
and the counties and the smaller communities to absolutely destroy 
the sale, and none for an instant can question but that it would 
accomplish this object. 

I do not think it need be debated that if the Federal Government 
to-day can stop the illicit manufacture as it does so effectually it 
could, by raising its little finger, stop the legal manufacture. No 
manufacturing process for the purpose of sale of any size could 
possibly develop without being detected. It would be a physical 
impossibility for the manufacture for sale to go on after this amend- 
ment became the supreme law of the land, and the Federal officials, 
instead of practically in effect being a shield to lawbreakers, as 
^ey are now in the several States, would then cooperate with them 
and all join to destroy everything that pertains to the sale. 

Stopping the manufacture for sale, it would be easy to stop the 
sale. Killing off the organized liquor interests, the systematic law- 
breaking that is now supported by them to break down the laws of 
the several States would cease. The debauching of officials would 
end. . The effectiveness would, be insured. 

Now, when you can deal completely with the manufacture for 
sale, you can not produce it in this country, and when you deal with 
the transportation for sale and the importation for sale you can not 
bring it from elsewhere. If this were the supreme law of the land, 
everything that touches the sale being in the organic law, every 
official of State and Nation taking an oath to uphold the Consti- 
tution of the United States would feel it incumbent upon him, as 
bis first and most sacred duty, to help sustain the law. It is a 
simple and self-evident fact that when this amendment is adopted 
tjie sale will end automatically and the organized liquor business 
will die. 

; The day the organized liquor business dies the systematic de- 
bauching of the youth of this land ends, and the cure will set in 
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inevitably. Even if the States and the counties and the munici- 
palities failed completely to use their poUce power to cut out the use 
and manufacture for use, those who produce it at home for their own 
use would not teach their boys and their neighbor's boys to drink. 
They would go on drinking until they die; nevertheless, when they 
die there would be no new drinkers to take their places and the cure 
would be eflfected all the same. 

It is a fallacy to imagine for an instant that in order to maintain 
the integrity of our institutions we must maintain within our body 
this disease. On the contrary, it is natural that the organic remedy 
for this organic disease should be simple and should not involve the 
sacrifice of any other fimction of the body politic. That is what it 
does. It does not touch a thing but the sale, and thus does not 
weaken but really strengthens the functions of the State and of local 
self-government. 

It is interesting irony that those who voice the cry of individual 
liberty are the very ones who most ignore and invade the individual 
liberties of others. 

Slavery can be produced in two ways: One is by taking possession 
of the physical man, with power to keep him a slave; the other is to 
transform his will so that, through some agency in your hands, you 
can control his actions. Traffic in the physical persons of human 
beings has been abolished. Yes, and there was no hesitation to 
change the Constitution of the United States in aboUshing it. 

But the enslaving of men, thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
is going on every day. It is estimated that there are 1,000,000 con- 
firmed dnmkards in this country to-day, and the number Ts gradually 
increasing. It is estimated that there are 4,000,000 heavy drinkers 
who drink every day and must have it, but who are not considered 
drunkards. There were never half as many slaves in the United 
States of America, physical slaves, when they were at a maximum, 
as there are to-day of citizens enslaved by these men who are talking 
about their Hberties. 

These heavy drinkers and these drunkards, when you come to 
analyze it, are nothing more than machines to go out and get money 
to do what work they can; if they can not get it in any other way, 
they will steal, if necessary, drain the substance of their famihes, 
just to bring in the substance and deUver it to their masters — those 
who are supplying the Uquor, who are talking about individual 
liberties. 

These same culprits often deplore lawlessness, saying if the legal 
sale is forbidden it will encourage lawbreaking. United States licenses 
or tax receipts show that there are from one-quarter to one-half as 
many illicit tax receipts as there are legalized saloons in most of our 
wet territory. In dry territory you get a full and complete picture 
of this outlaw. He respects not the law of God or man, and his one 
pride has been, and is before this committee — it is the statement of 
those who appeared here — that ^'prohibition does not prohibit and 
can not prohiDit." They come before this committee and say sub- 
stantially that if you make this amendment the supreme law of the 
land they serve notice on you that they will be above the law. 

It is nothing but piracy. You take a State, a sovereign State, of 
this Nation, wiich passes a prohibition law and sails forth, supposed 
to be with the protection oi society, exercising its State rights, and 
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even in advance of it the pirates will appear on the horizon and fling 
the black flag to the breeze and tell you in advance that they are 
goinff to come alongside and get aboard and hoist the black flag above 
the flag of the State. 

Now, thev come here and tell us that were prohibition the organic 
law of the land they would put the black flag above the Stars and 
Stripes, as well as the flags of the States. And then they come and 
prate about fearing lawlessness by passing a law which can not be 
enforced. 

With equal contrast and inconsistency they come to invoke the 
divine law, the Bible. I want to call the committee's special atten- 
tion to the fact that they announced when they came in that their 
opposition was the churches, and that such opposition ought not to 
be considered. 

The truth is that the civil laws of society to-day, where society is 

{)erpetuated, grew out of and embody the moral laws and the natural 
aws upon the foundation of religion. 

What do you expect when you find that the welfare of humanity 
is involved in the very question of the evolution of the human species, 
when the development of that species, according to God's universal 
law of evolution, is interfered with ? What do you expect but that 
the great organization that is here — of course, with human frailties — 
to carry out God's will in the world, which represents Him — ^what do 

Jou expect but to find the church practically unanimous against the 
quor traffic i 

But the^ go on and interpret the Scriptures. The preachers^ whose 
lives are given to interpreting the Scriptures, are nothing but fan- 
atics and know nothing about it. But yet these liquor men, who 
utterly disregard the laws of God and man, come down here, se^ 
aside the preachers, and set themselves up to interpret the Holy Writ 
as justifying their trade. If it were worth serious consideration, I 
would take the time to lay before you the scientific explanation of 
this apparent foundation which they have simply based on the im- 
proper translation from the original, using ''wine" for both the words 
that meant entirely different things — one wine proper and the other 
the unfermented juice of the grape, which was put into widely used 
leather bottles to keep, new bottles being used every year, because 
there would not be any ferment germs in the new bottles. Hence 
the reference to not putting new wine into old bottles, as these would 
collect ferment germs and cause fermentation. A different word is 
used for alcoholic wine where fermentation has taken place, and this 
is referred to in terms of the strongest condemnation, both in the 
Old and New Testaments. 

It is almost ludicrous to see the advocates of liquor depose minis- 
ters of the gospel and set themselves up to interpret the Scriptures, 
whose teacmngs they continually defy. 

This morning Senator Dillingham referred to the scope of the 
amendments that have been made thus far to the Constitution. Sen- 
ator Sheppard was telling me a few minutes later that a criticism 
came to mm from Texas oenying the right to amend the Constitution 
to abridge the rights originally reserved by the States. The very con- 
trary is the spirit of the Constitution. It can not be conceded for an 
instant that the people, who made the Constitution, cannot change it. 
The very conception makes the creator greater than the creature. Our 
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forefathers showed their wisdom in providing for the most unlimited 
power of amendments to the Constitution. Article V of the Consti- 
tution, as pointed out before, places but one limitation, namely, 
^'that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.'' The States now have the right to make any 
changes except to change the representation of the several States in 
the United States Senate. The States could repeal Article V and 
remove this limitation. Any new powers, if necessary to promote 
the general welfare, could be delegated to the Federal Government. 
But there are no new powers delegated in this amendment. On the 
contrary, it makes a surrender of power that the Federal Govern- 
ment now has — that is, the taxing power — not the whole of that 
power, but that part that deals with liquor. It is giving back to the 
States part of tne power they originally conferred on the Federal 
Gk)vernment. 

The Chairman. Saying that on this one thing they shall tax no 
turther. 

Mr. HoBSON. Yes. The Federal Government can tax liquor 
now. After the adoption of the amendment they can tax it no 
further. The States can license liquor now, but when they do 
they relinquish a part of their police power. After the adoption 
of the amendment they would retain in full all their police powers, 
and each State would then cooperate with all other States for the 
exercise of that power. The invasion by liquor of one State by using 
another State as a base would end. A State never did possess a 
natural, inherent right to authorize harm and undermine morals 
and health, even of its own people, much less the people of other 
States. I do not think it is necessary to cite more of the decisions 
but there are many decisions of State supreme courts 

The Chairman (interposing). The committee would like to have 
all of those in the record. 

Mr. HoBSON. In revising my statement I will put them all in 
the record. There are also decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Chairman. The committee would like to have those in the 
record. 

Mr. HoBSON. I will put those in the record. 

The Chairman. Of course the Supreme Court decision which 
you have cited is probably sufficient for the position you have 
taken, but I would like to have you cite others. 

Mr. HoBSON. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will cite one more, the 
case of Mugler v. Kansas, in One hundred and twenty-third United 
States, page 205. I think those two will be ample, but I will put 
in the record other decisions of the supreme courts of the States 
and the Supreme Court of the United States. They are complete. 

The major premise of all those who appear before this committee 
was substantially that alcohol is a food and its temperate use is 
beneficial, that all the ills attendant upon drinking are due to ex- 
cessive use, like ills attendant upon the excessive use of meat. As 
a matter of fact, alcohol is a poison and its widespread moderate 
use is more harmful to society Inan the more limited excessive use. 

This question, fortimately, is not open to discussion. It is a 
matter of fact, not of opinion. The truth about alcohol hte been 
established just as completely as the law of gravitation. It is not 
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debatable. Men who talk about the food value of alcohol and its 
benefit in moderation simply display their ignorance of up-to-date 
science. 

Ignorance on the subject, even among the well informed, is wide- 
spread, because of the lact that nothing is more scrupulously com- 
bated by the Uquor interests than the enorts to get to the people of 
the country the truth about alcohol. Alcohol has a formula: CaH^O; 
two atoms of carbon, six atoms of hydrogen, and one of oxygen. 
In its usual form, in which it makes its combination, it is written 
C-Hr — OH. It is ethyl alcohol; it is the second of the series of the 
alcohols. The first is methyl alcohol, which is CH3OH, and the one 
we deal with is CallgOH. By adding CH^ we get the next higher 
alcohol. Ethyl alcohol, CaHjO, is produced by the hfe processes of 
living organisms. 

It is produced by supplying food for ferment germs. The prin- 
cipal food for the ferment germ consists of glucose. The glucose, of 
course, can be produced in several ways — ^from molasses or corn or 
fruit or potatoes, etc. When the glucose is formed, with a small 
amount of nitrogen and of mineral substance, the ferment germ will 
devour these substances and multiply. 

After devouring the food the germs give oflF gas, CO,, and alcohol, 

CaHjO. 

Now, Pasteur, in his laboratories in Paris, settled the fact that the 
formation of alcohol is not simply a chemical process, but is the 
waste product of Hfe processes of uving organisms, the toxic excre- 
tion of ferment germs. 

Now, along with alcohol you will find various kinds of similar sub- 
stances, oxide derivatives of hydrocarbons. Ether, for instance, is 
very analogous to ethyl alcohol and their purposes are very similar. 
Again, take morphine, and chloral. 

The poisonous nature of alcohol was determined the moment the 
discovery was made that it is a toxin. Indeed, its poisonous nature 
is not debatable. 

Take another popular illustration, the toxin of the diphtheria 
bacillus. In all those low forms of life the poisonous quality comes 
not from the organisms themselves but from the waste products 
they excrete. Those waste products attack the protoplasm of the 
system, they interfere with protoplasmic processes of the tissues. 

Now, the general law is this: The waste product of one form of life 
will poison the form of life that produces it and will poison any form 
of life more dehcate, any higher form of life. The toxms of the numan 
system must be removed. I am informed if you varnish an ox he 
will die in 48 hours from the poisonous toxins that ought to have 
gpne out of his hide. 

The law is universal that the toxin of one form of life will poison 
itself and every form of life in a higher order. If you will watch the 
processes of fermentation taking place, you will see how it goes on 
until it gets up to 10 per cent and then begins to slow down. When 
it gets to 12 per cent of alcohol the fermentation stops. What has 
happened is tnat this alcohoHc toxin has killed the germs that made 
it. You can take alcohol in various solutions and take the ferment 
germs and put them in there and watch how quickly it will poison 
them. 'It is as if you were placed in your own toxin — you could not 
live very long. The ferment germ is a single^ell germ, the lowest 
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form of life, and its toxin is therefore a poison to every form of life 
known to man, plant, or animal. Alcohol is a protoplasmic poison. 

All forms of life are made up of cells, very little, minute particles 
of i)rotoplasm. Life goes on from regular changes in those cells. 
Toxins interfere with mese life processes of protoplasm. 

I will not stop to describe the way it affects the organs and the 
various tissues of the body. I may refer specifically to the way it 
affects the blood, because the blood in circulation sustains the life 
processes of all the tissues. Take the two kinds of blood corpuscles, 
the red blood corpuscles and the white blood corpuscles. This toxin 
alcohol affects them both in a very harmful way. The red blood 
corpuscles can not transport the necessary oxygen to the system. 
The whole system suffers. 

Now, take the white blood corpuscles. They are the scavengers 
of the system. I suppose the more respectful term to use would be 
to call them the soldiers. They are in every part of the system, and 
whenever any disease process appears they at once get to work, and a 
large part of the curative processes that go on come from these white 
blood corpuscles fighting disease germs or all kinds. 

Now, alcohol acts on a white blood corpuscle in just about the way 
it acts on a man. If you take a fighting man and soak him in alcohol, 
you will reproduce a white blood corpuscle when alcohol is in the 
system. 

The Chairman. It makes you drunk? 

Mr. HoBSON. Yes; he is no longer a good fighting man. You can 
go out and take the various germs that get into the system, some 
through the lungs, some through the stomach, and others through the 
skin, and the moment they appear an alarm is sent out to the white 
blood corpuscles all over the system to mobilize. The form of mobili- 
zation varies with the kind of enemy that appears. For instance, let 
the consumption germ appear. There is a general alarm sent out. 

The Chairman. It is one way to diagnose a disease, by the blood 
test? 

Ml. HoBSON. Of course, that is a standard method of diagnosis. 
Let us take for our illustration consumptives. 

The consumption germ is a very tenacious germ, and the only way 
to really overcome it is to build a wall around it. These little white 
blood corpuscles build a wall with their own bodies, three deep; they 
put the small ones in front, and then the middle-sized ones, and then 
the big ones behind. 

Investigations made in France show that the deaths from con- 
sumption throughout the provinces of France are directly in propor- 
tion to the amount of alcohol consumed per capita. The figures snow 
that 55 per cent of all deaths from consumption are really due to this 
cause, it is singular that in the general war against the white plague 
so Uttle attention should have been given to alcohol, which causes 
more of the deaths than all other causes combined. This shows how 
deeply the hand of the Uquor interests is felt in control of the means^^ 
of popular education. 

At this point I will cite the statement of 800 German professors and 
physicians who, over their own signatures, declared, among other 
things : 

Science has ahown that alcohol, even in moderate quantities, causes disturbance- 
in the biain's action and paralyzes critical capacity, po^er of will, the ethical mm}* 
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8B8tbetic sense, and lowers self-control. For this reason one should realize that it is 
a poison and no longer to be classed with foods. Drinking customs bring degeneracy, 
poverty, sickness, vice, crime, madness, and death. 

Representatives of the German-American Alliance, who have been 
so eloquent in their praise of moderate drinking, and who seem to 
be so proud of the drinking of Germany, should note this verdict of 
800 authorities of the Fatherland. 

These German-Americans seem to be utterly.ignorant of the great 
antialcohol work going on in Germany with the cooperation of the 
German government, led by the German emperor. In March of 
last year a nation-wide congress for the alcohol-free education of the 
youth of Germany was helci in Berlin in the Prussian house of depu- 
ties. The honorary president was the German chancellor himself. 
Dr. Bethmann Hollwey. On the committee of honor all the Prussian 
ministers were represented, and eminent men from various parts of 
Germany. 

The federal government of Germany sends antialcohol cards to 
all German mothers at the vaccination of their newborn. Every 
child entering a Berlin school takes home to its mother one of these 
cards explaining the injury that alcohol does, particularly to the 
child. 

One of the German- Americans referred to Bismarck with great 
pride as an example of drinking customs. As a matter of fact, a 
saying of Bismarck^s in Germany is being reproduced all over Ger- 
many, to the effect that if the workmen's protective code should be 
extended to the protection against that diabolus Germanius, the 
drink devil, the great part of the social question would be solved at 
once. 

Effective means are being used to cut out drinking in all forms 
from the German army and the German navy. Dr. Mattahw, staff 
physician of the German army, declares, representing the attitude of 
the German authorities: 

We should not discuss moderation with a man; the thing has long since been set- 
tled by science. The use of narcotic poisons is simply indecent and criminal. 

The fact is, the German scientists and high-class Germans in Ger- 
many are thoroughly ashamed of the stand taken by German-Ameri- 
cans. Prof. Rade, of Marburg, after recently visitii^ America, gave 
expression to this feeling of humiliation. He says: 

The painful impression of the part the Germans are playing in the American alco- 
holic war was again and a^in made upon me. The Germans, with their fight for 
alcoholic freedom, represent a lower civilization as against the Anglo-American ele- 
ment, the protagonists, in the prohibition movement. It is a matter of national 
honor that public opinion should be enlightened upon the subject, and should 
exercise a right influence across the sea. The German antiprohibitionists over there 
must be made to understand that they have not their relatives at home with them. 

Perhaps the most concise and conclusive statement yet made is 
the one handed down by the congress against alcoholism in London 
in 1909. Scientific and professional men from all parts of the civilized 
world brought up and signed the following statement as the verdict 
of science: 

Exact laboratory, clinical, and ]pathological research has demonstrated that alcohol 
is a dehydrating protoplasmic poison, and its use as a beverage is destructive and 
degenerating to the human organism. Its effects upon the cells and tissues of the 
body are depressive, narcotic, and anesthetic. Therefore, tiberapeutically, its use 
diould be limited and restricted in the same way as of other poisonous drugs. 
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* 

The most comprehensive and scientific method of estimating the 
total life waste from alcohol is to compare the average of the mortality 
under similar conditions of living of total abstainers with the average 
of the country, with the average rate for moderate drinkers, and the 
average rate for heavy drinkers. 

The information on that subject is reliable and conclusive. It is 
drawn from many sources of accurate knowledge, and, among others, 
the British government. The statistics have been obtained from 
the reports from the British interdepartmental committee on physical 
deterioration, from the reports of the great life insurance companies, 
from the reports of the registrar general of England, and from other 
mortality reports. I will not go through the details. The net result 
is substantially what is shown in this chart [exhibiting chart]. This 
chart shows the average number of deaths every year per 61,000 of 
the male population between the ages of 25 and 65 years. It shows 
the number for saloon keepers and bartenders. It also shows the 
number for total abstainers. Taking the men of adult years, there 
will be 1,642 deaths out of every 61,000 for saloon keepers, bartenders, 
and those in the trade. There will be 1,000 deaths for the population 
at large. There will be 560 deaths for total abstainers. I cited this 
comparison in my speech, ''The Great Destroyer.'' People laughed 
at it at first and said it was impossible. But there are the figures, and 
they have been verified. If we were a nation of total abstainers our 
adults would die off at the rate of only 560 per 61,000. Instead of 
that they are dying off at the rate of 1,000 per 61,000 among the 
average population and at the rate of 1,642 among the saloon keepers, 
bartenders, and people in the trade. 

There is but one mathematical conclusion that can be drawn from 
this, and that is that 440 out of every 1,000 deaths of adults are 
premature and due to alcohol. 

I will refer in a moment to the effect upon the offspring. The 
blight there is very much more severe than it is upon the adults. So, 
applying the same estimate to the whole population, minors as well 
as adults, we will be on the conservative side as to the whole result. 

So we can take the whole population and say that alcohol causes 
the death of 440 adult citizens out of every 61,000 of the population 
every year. That means that alcohol kills about 7,000 Americans 
every year. That just about tallies with the detailed investigations 
of the proportions of those carried off by individual diseases, like 
consumption, really due to alcohol. 

Another property of alcohol must be pointed out. It is not sim- 

Ely a general poison — a poison to every protoplasmic principle of 
fe— but it has peculiar properties. Take morphine, take strych- 
nine, take chloral, take belladonna, take all that group of poisons, 
like alcohol, low oxide^ derivatives of hydrocarbons; they are general 
poisons, but they have affinities^ each making an attack upon cer- 
tain particular tissues. Strychmne, for instance, attacks the spinal 
cord with particular fierceness and throws a person into convulsions. 
Alcohol has the characteristic that its severest attack is on the 
tenderest cells, the youngest in evolution. Alcohors deadliest at- 
tack is upon the cells that are in the line of the creature's evolution, 
and whatever that line is, in plant, animal, or man, alcohol will ha.ve 
a deadly effect and will tear down just where nature tried to build 
up. I do not say that morphine will not also tear down these tissues, 
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but alcohol's particular characteristic is that it tears down in the line- 
of evolution. Nature is trying to build along some particular line 
in every species. Alcohol is attempting to tear down in that particu- 
lar line and reverse the process of nature. 

Alcohol is the great specific cause for degeneracy. Whenever you 
reverse nature's processes there is no place for you in this universe;: 
I do not suppose there is in any other universe; I am sure there i» 
no place for you here. Nature has built up Ufe in this universe on 
the evolutionary principle, and when that principle is reversed naturo 
is going to eliminate you. In doing that she will adopt two methods, 
one to shorten your life and the other to blight your offspring, both in 
direct proportion to the degree of degeneracy. 

The people of America do not know this, and so they drink 25 
gallons per capita of alcohoUc beverages every year, and so they dio 
prematurely, 200,000. Nature calls them up to the bar and shortens 
their lives. 

Take a practical illustratioa: A boy who at the age of 20 is a total 
abstainer, and remains so, will live to be 65 years and 5 months 
old. That is the average; some rua over that, and some fall short of 
it, but that will be the average. A boy at the age of 20 jears carried 
on the books of an insurance company as a moderate dnnker will die 
at the age of 51 years. In most cases his death will be attributed to 
some illness or other. That is what his family would say it was, but 
if he had been a total abstainer he would have lived 14 years longer. 

A young maa who at the age of 20 years is a heavy drinker, and 
there are a great many such, will die at the average age of 35 years. 
It will cost him 30 years out of his young Ufe. After the age of 20 
he has but 15 years to live. We have in this country 1,000,000 
drunkards, 4,000,000 heavy drinkers, and from nineteen to twenty 
million moderate regular drinkers, and many millions more who 
drink on occasion. That is how the sum total whose lives are short- 
ened on this account averages 700,000 a year. 

I had the War Department investigate for me the mortality on the 
battle fields of the world. The War College had a research made. 
They took all the authentic reports of all the battles from the Mace- 
donian wars down to and including the Russo-Japanese War. They 
could not in every case get a separation of the lalled and wounded, 
but applying the general proportion between the two the sum 
total amounted to 2,800,000 — about 2,100,000 wounded, with less 
than 700,000 killed. It is easy for our minds to conceive that line 
of dead stretched out on the battle field. Alcohol kills more Amer- 
icans in one year than all the wars of the world have killed on the 
field of battle in 2,300 years. It is not surprising that Prof. Fisk, 
of Wurzburg, declared *Hhe fight against alcohol is the most impor- 
tant phenomenon of our epoch —weightier than aU state affairs, wars, 
and constitutional progress.'' 

If life is part of the object of the Constitution, to protect life, then 
measures to protect the Nation against the ravages of this deadly 
enemy should have first consideration, but such measures should be 
an inherent part of the Constitution. But the shortening of life of 
the Uving is not alcohol's deadliest blow. This is struck at the chil- 
dren unborn. 
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Nature is not going to let degeneracy inherit the earth. Nature 
is not only going to shorten the fives of men who degeaerate, but she 
is going to bUght their offspring. 

It is the same with plant and anunal as with man. 

The opponents of this proposition undertook to bring in some ex- 
periments in Eagland for the purpose of offsetting some of our argu- 
ments in this connection. There has been a complete investigation 
on that subject, and I will cite 

Mr. DiNWiDDiE. In order that there may not be any question 
about it, I have here a refutation in regard to these English experi- 
ments, and I suggest that you insert tnis in the record. 

Mr. HoBSON. I will incorporate it, if there is no objection. 

The Chairman. We wiU be glad to have that in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

A FIRST STUDY OP THE INFLUENCE OF PARENTAL ALCOHOLISM ON THE PHYSIQUE AND 

ABILITY OF OFFSPRING. 

[By Ethel M. Elderton, Oalton Research Scholar in National Eugenics in the University of London.] 

A recent study carried on in the Galton Laboratory for Eugenics is reported to 
have found that no substantial relation exists between parental alcoholism and defec- 
tive childhood. 

The foundation for such a conclusion could only be obtained by a careful comparison 
of the children of alcoholic and nonalcoholic parentage. But this was not done m 
the studies reported in the memoir by Miss Elaerton. 

Alcoholic and nonalcoholic parentage compared. — ^A very exhaustive and careful com- 
parison of a large number of children as to physical and mental conditions was made 
in the Elderton inquiry, but it was between the slightly and the considerably alco- 
holized parents. The memoir itself expressly states that: 

Teetotalers were too few to be considered in a class by themselves; they were^ 
therefore, classed with the ** sober." 

The "sober" were those who were not abstainers but who did not drink enough 
to do themselves or their homes any apparent harm. These were assumed to be 
"nonalcoholic" and were used as such for comparison with the harder drinkers, who 
were assumed to be the only "alcoholic" class. 

Neither the number of " teetotalers, '* "sober," nor any other class is stated in the 
Elderton study, which was confined to two sets of data: (1) Statistics of a school for 
feeble-minded in Manchester; (2) a school in one of the poorest sections of Edin- 
burgh. From the original of the Edinburgh report, however, which happened to be 
accessible, we find that 781 families were included in that investigation. Only 18 
of these were "teetotal," and some of those only recently so. The "sober" families 
numbered 275. 

An unwarrantable assumption. — That it was an error to assume that only the hard- 
drinkiujg parents were "alcoholic" and that the moderate drinkers were "nonalco- 
holic " is clearly proved by the wide differences found by other investigators between 
the health of the progeny of abstainers and of moderate drinkers. 

The following table shows the percentage in child mortality and abortions obtained 
by Prof. Laitinen in an investigation that covered over 5,000 families in more than 
a fourth of which parents were abstainers or had been since marriage: 





Deaths. 


Abortian* 


Abstainers 


Per cent. 
13.45 
23.17 
32.02 


Percent. 
1.07 


Moderate drinkers 


5.26 


TTTiTnofiArato dHnkers ,.-.,-,-,. 


7.11 







The Elderton memoir finds a considerably higher rate of child mortality among the 

Sarents classed as "nonalcoholic" tlian Prof. Laitinen found in his class of moderate 
rinkers. 

The average child mortality of all the groups classed as "nonalcoholic" in the 
Elderton memoir is more dian double that of Piof. Laitinen 's abstainers^ 
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The child mortality of the groups classed as "alcoholic" id the Bld^rton memoir 
closely approximates that found by Prof. Laitinen among immoderate drinkers. 

The truth of these assertions is apparent when the table above is compared with 
the one below in which is given the percentage of child mortality in the several groups 
of parents classed as "alcoholic" and "nonalcoholic" in the Elderton study: 

Percentage of child jnortaliiy. 



So-called **nonalcoholics " : 

Msmchester mothers 26. 5 

Manchester fathers 25.8 

Edinburgh mothers 28. 4 

Edinburgh fathers 28. 9 

Average 27.4 



So-called ** alcoholics": 

Manchester mothers 33. 8 

Manchester fathers 33.5 

Edinburgh mothers 34. 7 

Edinburgh fathers 32. 4 

Average 33.6 



The Edinburgh ** drinkers " were subdivided into two groups, those who diank regu- 
larly and those who drank in ** bouts," or sprees. The child mortality was sliffhtly 
heavier in the latter class, namely, 32.7 for the fathers and 36.1 for the mouiers, 
against 32.1 and 33.4, respectively, among the regular drinkers. The table gives 
the average of the two groups of ** drinkers" and the total average. We see how 
nearly it corresponds to the child mortality of Prof. Laitinen's moderate and immod- 
erate drinkers . We are unquestionably justified in substituting the terms * * moderate " 
and "immoderate" drinkers for the Elderton "nonalcoholic and "alcoholic" mis- 
nomers. 

Justifiable conclusions. — The comparisons made in the Elderton inquiry between 
the children of moderate drinkers and those of the immoderate were verv elaborate 
and covered height, weight, health, disease, mortality, intelligence, ana condition 
of vision. The following conclusions arrived at were in accordance with the data, 
which, as we have seen, were very restricted and not generally representative. The 
words in brackets indicate the terms that should properly have been applied to the 
classes, inasmuch as those called "sober" were admitted to be moderate drinkers. 

1. "There is a higher death rate among the offspring of alcoholic [immoderate] 
than among the offspring of sober [moderate] pjarents." 

2. "There is slightly greater height and weight in the children of the sober [mod- 
erate]." 

3. The general health of the children of alcoholic [immoderate] parents appears 
on the whole slightl>^ better than that of the sober [moderate]. * * * The higher 
death rate of the children of the alcoholic [immoderate] parents probably leaves Hie 
fitter to survive." 

Unjustifiable conclusiont. — ^The following conclusions are unwarrantable because 
the term "parental alcoholism" is assumed to apply only to the immoderate 
drinkers, whereas it applies in nearly as great a degree, as the finding themselves 
show, to the moderate drinkers. The sentences inclosed in brackets 3iow how the 
<;onclu8ions should be stated to be in accord with the drinking habits of the two classes. 
A question may, however, very properly be raised as to whether the conclusions even 
thus amended are strictly warrantable by the narrow data used. 

1. "Parental alcoholism is not the source of mental defect in offspring.'* [No more 
immoderate than moderate drinkers were found among the parents of the feeble- 
minded children of Manchester.] 

2. "The relationship, if any, between parental alcoholism and filial intelligence is 
80 slight that even its sim can not be determined from the present material." [The 
average intelligence of tne children of immoderate drinkers was found to be as high 
as that of the children of moderate drinkers.] 

3. "There is no substantial relationship between goodness of sight and parental 
Alcoholism." [The children of immoderate drinkers were found to have as good 
eyesight as the children of moderate drinkers.] 

"To sum up^ then, no marked relation has been found between the intelligence, 
physique, or disease of the offspring and parental alcoholism in any of the categories 
investigated." [Practically no difference was found between the intelligence, phy- 
sique, or disease of the children of the moderate and those of the immoderate users of 
alcohol, in the classes investigated.] 

But for the last clause, the sum total of all the conclusions would be that, so far as 
hereditary effects go, there is not the great difference between the use and tlie ah use 
of alcohol that is often aflirmed. 

In view, however, of the highly specialized data used and the entirely ^.ifferent 
results obtained by investk;ators whose inquiries have extended over wider nelds and 
have been carefully classified, even this conclusion must be challenged. 
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Take, as one example, Prof. Bunge's inquiry as to tuberculosis and nervous diseases 
in the four classes of drinkers into which he separated the 2,051 familes whose histories 
he obtained : 

Percentage of diseases in children. 



Fathers. 



« 



Oocasional drinkers 

Regular moderate drinkers 

Regular immoderate drinkers. 
Heavy drinkers (drunkards) . . 




Mr. HoBsoN. Take the investigation made by Dr. Laitinen, of 
Helsinrfors. He investigated nearly 6,000 families, comprising 
more tnan 20,000 children. He classes the parents as total abstain- 
ers, moderate drinkers, and alcoholics. His results have been con- 
firmed by the investigations made on animals, the proportions being 
substantially the same in both cases in regard to heredity. 

Now, notice this: That in the embryonic stage the tissues are the 
tenderest and the youngest, and alcohol is just as powerful; indeed, 
every process, even the earliest, that touches the question of repro- 
duction, is the most delicate in male and female. 

The effects of alcohol in all these processes are deadly. The 
investigations of Dr. Butholet, of Lusanne, show that the organs of 
reproduction suffer. 

Now, the human species is evolving or building in the top of the 
brain, the cortex of the cerebrum; that part of the brain that is the 
seat of the moral sense, the center of inhibition and self-control, the 
seat of what we call character. 

Those tissues are the most sensitive, delicate, and unstable, because 
they are the latest, the youngest in the line of human evolution. In 
all species nature tried in her reproductive processes to foster this 
line. So, in regard to everything that touches the Question of 
reproduction and the evolution of the species, alcohol blights with 
deadly effect. 

One part of alcohol in a thousand parts of water, an extremely 
weak solution, will seriously and materially attack an embryo, 
while 1 part of alcohol in 200 parts of water, still a weak solution, will 
kill an embryo. A mother can go out to dinner and come back with 
one two-hundredth part of alcohol in her system and have a mis- 
carriage and never approach intoxication. 

The experiments with animals confirm the results. Take, for 
example, Dr. Hodge's experiment on dogs. From one litter of pups 
Dr. Hodge took two brothers and from another litter two sisters. 
One brother and one sister he brought up as alcoholics, though never 
getting them drunk. The other brother and other sister he brousrht 
up as abstainers. When they were grown he mated the alcoholics 
and mated the total abstainers and then kept scientific records of what 
happened. The alcoholic mother began to have female troubles in a 
very short while, troubles that had been unknown in the species there- 
tofore, showing the destructive results of the alcohol. She had great 
travail in birth. In one case out of five the mother would die in birth, 
a condition unheard of before in the species. When they investigated 
the offspring and kept a careful record, only 1 out of 6 was normal. 
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In the other case, the case of the total abstainers, the mother never 
had any trouble, and 9 out of 10 of the oflFspring in every litter were 
absolutely normal and the tenth one just a little abnormal. 

Dr. Laitinen's examination of 20,000 children shows substantially 
the same thing. It showed that if both parents are simply moderate 
drinkers it nearly doubles the number of children that me during the 
first year of infancy, and it increases over 400 per cent the number of 
accidents and miscarriages among the mothers. It confirms the in- 
vestigation by Dr. Demme, made at Berne, Switzerland, along the 
same line, where he found that up to the age of 5, taking all the chil- 
dren of drinking parents together and all the children of abstaining 
parents together in two groups, keeping a record, practically five times 
as many will die in the first group as in the second group. That is, 
nearly lour out of five infant deaths of drinking parents are unneces- 
sary, caused by alcohol, and the infant mortality from this cause is so 
great that if hogs were dying off at such a rate the whole resources of 
the Government would be used to stop the cause. The slaughter of 
the innocents by Herod was nothing compared to the slaughter of the 
innocents every year struck down by the acts of their own parents. 

The parents do not know any better, and we can not get the truth 
to them rapidly. That is where our greatest trouble comes. The 
liquor interests talk of curing the disease by education and then pro- 
ceed to prevent the education. They spend millions of dollars in pre- ' 
venting the education of the people. They use the billboards of the 
country; they use literature to carry false mformation about alcohoL 
They dominate the liquor policies of the press as a whole through mis- 
information. It permeates literally every known process of educa- 
tion, art, literature, music, the stage, the theaters — everywhere there 
is this misinformation, miseducation. 

If both parents are alcoholic, one child out of every five of those 
that do survive will become insane. The bUght has been on the 
nervous system. One out of every seven wifl be born deformed. 
One out of every three will become epileptic, hysterical, or feeble- 
minded. There is a report from an institution for feeble-minded 
children in Switzerland where they are teaching the truth. These 
feeble-minded children curse their parents. 

Where both parents are alcohoHc, only one out of six will be 
normal; five out of six will be abnormal. 

If both parents, on the other hand, are total abstainers, there need 
be no anxiety about the mother. The investigations show that 
nature has not discriminated against the human species; that all 
reproduction troubles to humanity have been due to its degeneracy. 
Cut out alcohol, and no matter how hard a life the mother may have 
to lead^ there will be no accidents to speak of and no dangers in 
' matermty. Of the children that are born, 9 out of 10 will turn out 
to be absolutely normal. 

Now, those children^ normally born, without any taint of degen* 
eracy in the blood, will be highly susceptible to evolutionary pro- 
cesses. They will be healthy ana easy to bring up. Give tnem a 
decent environment in which to five and they will end by rising to 
a degree higher and nobler than their parents. 

Insiu'e that a nation's children shall grow up sober, and the people 
are boimd to rise; nothing can stop them; such a nation will build a 
wonderful civiUzation. .1 
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But if the children of a nation are debauched and grow up to be 
•drinkers, their children will be blighted. Such a nation is bound 
to go down, and must ere long perish. In view of the vast alco- 
hohsm in Europe and in America, we can imderstand what Dr. Lai- 
tinen had in mind when he said at the Budapest congress: 

While the studies in this field were not yet sufficient to explain every side of the 
colossally important [alcohol] question, yet they enable us in some measure to see 
into the bottomless abyss on the edge of which humanity is standing. 

In the light of these facts, let us examine the life history of nations 
that have risen and then perished. In no case has a nation degen- 
■erated while its people were rural, but whenever a nation of the 
past came to depend on city Ufe that nation declined and ultimately 
perished. How shall we explain this ? The country boys were not 
debauched by liquor. It did not pay the liquor interests of the 
past to go out and debauch the country boys. They were too 
scattered; but in the cities where they were thick it was easy to get 
them by the thousands. You need not think they will only get the 
average boys; they will get the boys of high degree just as they will 
get the boys of low degree and middle degree. 

And you can easily see how degeneracy runs a swift course in a 
few generations after the country closes to renew the city life by new 
blood. What has been true in the past is true now and will remain 
true. Unless the liquor problem is solved if a nation comes to rest 
on the city life it is Dound to perish. 

The best illustration in history of both of these processes is the 
history of Rome. Recent investigations go to show that the motive 
which Romulus had in the founding of Rome was to have a city in 
which the product of the wine press should never come within its 
walls. He founded Rome on the principle of total abstinence. For 
500 years Rome practiced absolute prohibition. 

For many centuries after that the Roman law forbade a Roman 
woman to take wine under penalty of death. This shows that they 
understood the bhghting effect of alcohol upon posterity. ^- 

During those centuries you can see the evolutionary development 
of the Roman Empire very plainly, as compared with the surrounding 
peoples. They not only increased in numbers, but they developed 
the higher faculties of man, not only physical and intellectual but 
spiritual and moral power, to such an extent that they hterally con- 
quered the world and gave humanity a new civihzation, laying down 
tne true principles of jurisprudence, right, and justice for all time. 

Rome, rural and sober, conquered, ruled, and blessed the world. 
But in turn, in th^ir great city, they became dissipated, degenerate, 
and then great Rome fell at the hands of despised oarbarians. 

The same processes are going on in America to-day and in all 
civihzed nations. 

The nation'? material prosperity depends on the producing power 
of its citizens. The average of efficiency of the citizen as a producer 
is seriously lowered by the widespread use of alcohol, even in moder- 
ation. 

Take beer, that the representatives of the German-American 
AUiance so lauded here last Saturday. Two steins of beer a day will 
lower your efficiency an average of from 8 to 10 per cent. 

The temperate dnnker that they are holding up to our people, thei 
one who dnnks moderately every day, is short from 25 to 40 per cent 
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in hi3 eflSiciency, depending on the individual and depending on the 
occupation. 

And the greatest I033 of eflSiciency ia where the labor entail^ the 
exercise of the higher faculties, for these are the most sensitive. 

It was pitiful to hear those men portray great men as being great 
from the use of alcohol. There is little excuse for their ignorance in 
citing Marshal von Moltke. He was an ardent total abstainer and 
helped to found the greatest temperance association of Germany* 
He said, '^ Germany has more to fear from beer than from all the 
armies of France." 

They likewise displayed gross ignorance in citing Lord Roberts, 
who is one of the foremost teetotders of the British Army and one 
of the leaders in the work going forward to make that army dry. 
To-day there are 56,000 British soldiers who are total abstainers. 
The British defeats in South Africa during the Boer War were foimd 
to be largely the result of drink. 

How unscientific, even ridiculous, was one of the speakers, comr 
paring the Turks with the Teutons to convey the impression thai 
drinkmg made the latter great. The scientific method is to compare 
the negro who is sober with the negro who drinks; to compare the 
Turk who is sober with the Turk who drinks; to compare the Teuton 
who is sober with the Teuton who drinks. You take a half-drunken 
man; he would be above the sober horse or the sober cow, but he 
would not compare with a sober man. 

Investigation will show that the northern tribes have extended 
and developed more than the southern tribes of the same race. 
Why? Because the vine grows in the southern coimtries, carrying 
the extensive moderate use of wine. Now, in the northern lands 
like the northern German forests men learned to brew and finally 
learned to distiU from their native products. They would get wine 
only as a luxury, now and then. They would celebrate and go on 
big sprees at comparatively long mtervals; but the average consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages was much lower than in me southern 
countries, the land of the vines. Drinking was essentiaUy heavy 
drinking by a few, and was not spread out over the people. You 
will find also that it was confined to the individual men, while the 
women and children remained abstemious. It is the moderate 
drinking in the Latin coimtries among the women and children, as 
well as the men, that is causing their decline and will ultimately 
cause their downfall. Says M. Reinach, deputy: 

We have not a year to lose. It is a question of stopping this noble country, the land 
of Jeanne d'Arc and of the Revolution, of Vincent de Paul an^ of Voltaire, upon the 
declivity of the most shameful of destructions. 

The northern races have preserved their place of leadership chiefly 
because the women have been abstemious, not because many of their 
men were drinkers. Here in America our women axe abstemious. 
We need not think that the greatness of the country is due to the 
men. It is due chiefly to the superior sobriety of our mothers. 

Twenty-five gallons of alcoholic beverages per capita consumed in 
the United States of America mean a terrinc loss of national effi- 
ciency. I have made a scientific estimate of it. Taking the num- 
bers of the different classes of drinkers in this country and the scien- 
tific returns in regard to the loss of efficiency of each class, my average 
showed that the American producers on the whole are about 
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21 or 21.5 pop cent short ia their efficiency. That means ovct 
$8,000,000,000 short every year. We are producing about 
$35,000,000,000, and it should be over $43,000,000,000. 

The loss of efficiency is so serious that iji trades and industries 
drinking, even temperately, is taken into account in the employ- 
ment of men. All the first-class railroads have demanded prohi- 
bition complete, on duty and oflf duty. At first they demanded it 
when the men were on duty, and now they demand it when the 
men are off duty as well. 

The idea of saying that the order issued by the Secretary of th« 
Navy to break up tne further drinking amongst the officers of the 
Navy was an invasion of the rights of the officers is ridiculous. You 
might say the same thing in regard to the railroads of the country, 
that the orders issued by the railroads insisting upon prohibition 
invade the rights of the employees. 

The best investigation oi this cjuestion was made in 1897 by our 
Bureau of Labor, one of the first investigations it made. The report 
shows that even at that date the majority of industrial activities in 
this country that employ 'men had found how serious the loss was 
from this habit, and tne majority of them had already begun making 
serious demands upon their employees to abstain. The demand has 
grown steadiljr ever since. 

One interesting thing about these tables of the Bureau of Labor is 
the record of what the employers of labor thought was the proper 
remedy. In the questions which were sent out to the employers at 
that time the bureau asked them to suggest the remedy. Remember, 
these were employers, men of unusual intelligence. 

Prohibition heads the lists in the answers: 1,103 said that prohi- 
bition was the remedy they would suggest. The next answer was 
*' Do not employ drinkmg men,'^ and there were 769 of those. That is 
practically demanding local prohibition. That makes about 1,800 
lor prohioition. The next was high license, and there were 445 of 
these, less than one-quarter. Four times as many men, even at that 
day, believed that prohibition was a better remedy than hiffh license. 
There were 180 answers for education, one-tenth; then there were 
159 who advocated abolishing the saloon. These should be added to 
those recommending prohibition, making over 2,000. There were 
136 answers in favor of moral and religious education. There were 
125 who answered in favor of improving the social conditions. That 
is what one of the speakers for the opposition prided himself on, 
favoring better working conditions, better housing conditions for the 
poor. He said if you do that you will solve the problem. Nearly 
20 times as many employers thought prohibition was the remedy. 
The fact is prohibition would solve the housing problem and prepare 
the solution for most social and economic problems. 

There were only 85 answers that favored ''limiting the number of 
saloons. '^ Then there were only 75 that said ''remove all restric- 
tions.*' 

I want to put this in the record to show that even at that time the 
overwhelming consensus of opinion among men who employed labor 
was against alcohol and was in favor of prohibition as the remedy. 
The relative number has steadily increased. It is correct to say that 
not only the moral press but the business press of the Nation waAt 
prohibition. 

46947—14 14 
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Prosperity is important, but the foundation of prosperity as of 
greatness for a nation is the character of its citizens. AH govern- 
ment really exists to promote its development, to promote the develop- 
ment of character in men. Free government, self-government, 
presumes a high average standard of character. It is that high 
average standard of character that determines whether a people can 
govern themselves or not. InteUigence does not do it, except when 
it is coupled with character. 

If the average efficiency of the nation is short 21.5 per cent because 
of drink, the alarming question is, How much is the average standard 
of character short? Character is in the line of evolution. The 
degeneracy here must be much more alarming. 

It is a disastrous thing to cut off so much of the producing power 
of the nation and add so heavily to the burdens of crime, pauperism, 
and insanity, and to squander $2,500,000,000 in drink; it is depressing 
upon a nation to feed so much foodstuff to the ferment fungi and then 
employ so many citizens in distributing their excretion to poison men 
instead of being emploved in useful pursuits. How illogical for men 
to plead for a harmful ousiness on the ground of its magnitude. The 
bigger it is the greater the necessity for its destruction. 

It is a serious matter to strike at the prosperity of the nation. 
How much more serious to strike at the character of its citizens, at 
the nation's liberties and institutions and its capacitv for self- 
government. Because of the degeneracy from drinfc in large cities 
where it is sold, self-government is impossible. The degenerate vote 
swamps the others. The vote of the degenerate, who has had the top 
part of his brain para lyze d, is venal. Bemg on a low level of character, 
his vote is for sale. When a large number of votes are for sale, who 
buy ? The enemies of the people. Whv do they buy ? In order to 
be able to carry elections to oppress the people. They overthrew 
the liberties of Greece and Rome. They are already threatening the 
continuance of self-government in our big cities. The degenerate 
votes m our big cities to-day threaten self-government in many ol our 
States. The hberties of America are menaced. 

The Constitution of the United States of America was established 
to secure the bless'mgs of Uberty to ourselves and to our posterity. 
These blessings rest on the character of our people. This proposed 
amendment, which would destroy the agent that undermines the 
character of our people, is in direct line to carry out the purpose for 
which the Constitution was established and belongs naturally and 
lo^caUy in the Constitution itself. 

I wish to refer now to the urgency of this matter. Our people 
have been a sober people, a country people. Sober people founded 
this country and built it up. Take your father and take mine; take 
our fathers and our grandfathers and our great-grandfathers; they 
were the grandest race of men the world has ever seen. Test them by 
this Constitution that they established jointly; test them by the 
self-governing Commonwealths they successfullv estabUshed, 48 
successful experiments in self-government; t^t them on the battle- 
field. There never has been anything in the history of the world like 
the self-denial, the devotion, the courage manifested in the Civil War. 
No battles of history can enter the same class for percentages of 
killed and wounded. Test them by any test you please, they were the 
grandest race of men the world has ever seen. Down to the Civil War 
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we were a coujitry people. The last estimate I had was aji estimate 
made before the middle of the last century. We had less thaji 12 
per cent of the people living in cities, and 85 per cent of the people 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits. Since the Civil War all our 
public poKcies have been in the interest of the cities and against the 
country. Take our taxing poUcy, with the indirect system of tariffs; 
most of those activities that have been highly protected are in the 
cities. We have been simply taxing the country in the interest of 
the cities. 

Then take our fiscal poUcies. Until recently a national bank was 
not allowed to loan money on a farm. The very property that made 
up a country was not a basis of credit in the hands of the Uovernment. 

Then take the matter of transportation. During the period of 
discriminations of the railroads they gave the advantage to the big 
cities, and they do even to this good a«ty. Take the matter of edu- 
cation. The Federal Government never seems to have realized that 
the Nation's future depends on the development of the youth; that the 
education of the youth is vital. As a consequence the education of 
the country has been neglected until the country people have felt 
compelled to go to the cities to give their children the advantages of 
an education. 

Thus the great stream of our population has been flowing from the 
country to the city in spite of our farm lands, so that to-day the 
estimate is that just about 50 per cent of our people are Uving in 
cities. We have reached the turning point in the history of America, 
the passing from a country to a city people. Degenerate cities caji 
not save themselves or save the nation dependent on them. If wp 
wait much longer and the cities go on developing as they have in the 
past, it will soon be too late to solve the liquor problem. You and I, 
in our generation, we must solve this problem. 

And already it has become the paramoimt problem of the cities 
and of the States that have big cities. It is the paramount problem 
in practically every State, the paramount problem in America to-day. 
Nothing can be more vital or more urgent for the consideration of 
this Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will hasten on to my summing up, because 
I do not want to draw this out too long. 

The two great laws of the universe and all living things are the law 
of self-preservation and the law of evolution. A nation is a living 
organism. Within the nation a process is going on, the young are 
coming up and the old are passing on. Those two laws are paramount. 
Sometimes the law of the welfare of the species, the evolutionary law, 
is put ahead of the law of the self-preservation of the individual 
Nation self-preservation and the development of the species are both 
held ahead of the self-preservation of the individual. 

The decisions of the courts cited above and the great scientific 
truths outlined show that the self-preservf|,tion of this Nation is at 
stake with all that it will mean to the future of humanity — the self^ 
preservation of the species. 

Now, the other natural law, a greater law even than that, is in- 
volved, the law of development or evolution of the nation and the 
race. Each generation rise and improve over the previous genera- 
tion. Alcohol is striking its deadliest blows at the development and 
evolution of the nation and the race. The sale of liquor in America 
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is a direct blow to blight the youth of the Nation. The duty to 
4estrov the sale of liquor is the highest obligation known or that 
could be known to the Congress. 

We can repeat the words of Dr. Roubindvitch, of the great 
Salpiteiere; of France: 

We lu'e only at the dawn of a campaign the stakes of which are the existence of 
ifabe nation and of the race. 

Examine the process of the renewal of the nation. A child has the 
right to be well bom. A child in a civilized community has these 
hereditary rights. This is a real inherent right. Every child bom 
in a civilized community is entitled to be free from degeneracy in 
Wood in any form. 

What is it that blights this mherent right of American citizens 
more than all others blights combined? It is alcohol. There is 
where real inherent rights of citizens are invaded — not by prohibi- 
tion, but by alcohol. 

The next riffht every child has is to be bom m a home with parental 
love surrounding it. Animals are bom that way. When animals 
mate they will prepare a place to protect their offspring; the birds 
will build their nests. Man is entitled to the same care. A child who 
has not parental love and the tender care of its parents will not have 
a fair and equal chance in the world. His inherent rights have been 
invaded. What invades them more than all other curses combined? 
It is the alcohohc Uquor traffic. The home is the nation^s comer- 
stdhe. Woe to that nation when the integrity of its homes is under- 
mined. It is not prohibition, but the hquor traffic, that tramples upon 
the inherent rights associated with the home. 

The next rignt the child has is the right of education during the 

Elastic period and the right to protection against the dangers of being 
Ughted before it becomes of age. What is it that more than afl 
o&er things combined sends the boys to the factory or upon the 
streets and cuts off their education ? It is the Uquor traffic. What is 
it that more than all other curses combined debauches boys before 
tiiey are grown, taking advantage of their weakness and innocence, 
when they have the right to be protected by civilized society ? It is 
alcohol and the traffic in it. 
Those are real inherent rights of the greatest importance affecting 

Sractically every person in the land. If they do not affect you 
irectly, they do your neighbor, and will reach you indirectly. This 
permeates the nation. Here again it is not j)rohibition, but the 
liquor traffic, that tramples upon the inherent rights of a citizen. 

In our country the people as they go about carrying on their avoca- 
tions have a right to deal with intelhgent human beings. They have 
a right to deal with civilized, law-abiding human beings in a civilized 
manner. And yet, right in our midst are these agencies producing 
the lawless, the semiciviUzed, and the savage. 

You take a young man and start him out highly civilized and let 
him go forward under the influence of this degenerating process and 
you come back after a while and you will find him down to the level 
of the semicivilized or the savage. He will soon get below the level 
of the brute. 

There are 3,000 murders in this country every year in which 
men murder their own wives; 2,500 cases where they kill their 
own children. You do not find that in nature. 
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There are about 15,000 cases where men desert then* helpless 
children. That will give you an index into the degeneracy that 
surrounds us. Instead of our workmg amongst and dealing with 
civiUzed men, we are in the midst of savages; in the midst of violence 
and crime. Sully Prudhomme, the great French scientist, said, 
''All in all, my opmion as to alcohol in all its forms is that it is fitted, 
thanks to the devastation that it brings about in the human system, 
to animalize people in all grades of society, and, sooner or later, to 
annihilate the superiority which man has slowly acquired on the 
anthropoid ape.'' Here this imiversal right of citizenship is violated 
not by prohioition, but by the liquor traffic. 

What are constitutions for? Essentially to protect and promote 
these inherent and natural rights of men and of society. The pre- 
amble to the Constitution rfihe United States sets forth its object: 

, We, tiie people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, establiflh 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 

Seneral welfare, and secure me blessmgs of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
o ordsdn and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 

This amendment would ,,yonderfully aid to ^'establish justice," 
reducing crime in general, raiucing the debauching of the processes, 
stop the debauching of minors, and render justice to that most vast 
army of sufferers, the wives and children of drinkers. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that the drinking 
of alcohol is not an individual matter, since it affects his family and 
those around him. 

This amendment would wonderfully aid to secure '' domestic 
tranquiUity." What disturbs that tranquillity more than every- 
thing else combined is the liquor traffic. 

This amendment would wonderfuUv aid to ^'provide for the 
common defense.'^ The very life of the Nation is at stake before 
this archenemy drink, an enemy more deadly than all the armies of 
the world. 

This amendment would wonderfully aid to *' promote the general 
welfare." The highest welfare is the development of character. 
The liquor traffic is the specific to tear down character. 

This amendment would wonderfully aid '*to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity." It would destroy the enemy 
that it is undermining our liberties and the liberties of our posterity. 

Upon every object for which the Constitution was ordained this 
amendment has a material and vital effect. Liquor tlu-eatens to 
destroy specifically every one of these objects. This amendment 
would destroy liquor. In other words, this amendment, more than 
anything else, would contribute mightily to accomplish the object 
and carry out the spirit for which government is established, for 
which the Constitution was ordained. Indeed, this added amend- 
ment is necessary for the effectiveness of the Constitution, is vital to 
the perpetuation of our free institutions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to add that other methods of 
solving the liquor question have been exhausted. Regulation has 
been tried in all its forms, local option has been tried in all its forms, 
State-wide prohibition has been tried in all its forms, and all these 
efforts have demonstrated that we are dealing with a national disease 
and that this disease is not only aji organic disease, but a contagious 
disease. The liquor interests pride themselves on violating locHil 
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laws, on infringing the rights of individuals, the rights of communities, 
the rights of counties, the rights of sovereign States. 

It is a good thing to have a town ^'dry rather than ^'wet/' but 
if the town is *'dry and towns nearby are ''wet'' the virus will be 
transmitted to the "dry'' town. It is a good thing to have a county 
"dry" rather than "wet," but if counties aroimd it are "wet" the 
virus will be transmitted to the "dry" county. It is a good thing 
to have a State "dry" rather than "wet," but if other States are 
"wet" the virus will be transmitted and the "dry" States will stiH 
have the germs of the contagious disease. An organic disease can 
not be cured by a local application. Curing in spots is but tentative. 
To cut out one root of a cancer is a good thing, but it will not give you 
a cure. For a real permanent cure you have got to put the disease out 
of the whole body. The body politic of this Nation is diseased, and 
the disease must be put out of the whole Nation, and the cure must be 
organic — prohibition in the organic law, not simply on the statute 
books. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment proposes to apply an organic 
treatment to an organic disease, national treatment to a national 
disease, to put the disease out of the whole body and to coordinate 
and bring together in full cooperation all of the curative agencies — 
National, State, local, and individual. 

Mr. Chairman, who are opposing this reasonable request from a 
majority of the American people for the adoption of a wise measure 
of such supreme importance for the general good ? 

I do not cast any reflection upon the good people who were here 
talking about individual Uberty and all sorts of nuscellaneous super- 
ficial matters. The body of the opposition to this movement is the 
national liquor interests of America, that levy a cost tax of 
$2,500,000,000 every year upon the American people, and tax them- 
selves to raise a big so-callea defense fund amountmg to millions, the 
purpose of which is to trample under foot the laws of town, city, 
county. State, and Nation, the laws of God and the laws of man. 

I am not guessing about their sinister activities. I have just 
passed through an election. I faced not simply poHtical forces, the 
natural, normal, logical, legitimate political forces of a senatorial 
contest. The national liquor interests of America came into my 
State. Their national representative called a conference of liquor 
politicians to work out the plans in detail, and then delegated a noto- 
rious liquor politician to take charge of the campaign against me. 
This politician opened up four different opposition headquarters not 
recognized officially and openly. He was not known officially at all 
in the fight. I was informed that they had scores of stenographers 
and more than 800 men on the salaried pay roll. I was informed 
that they called for 500 workers for one county alone, at $5 a day— 
$2,500 a day on one county alone. They certainlv must have had 
half a million dollars' wortn of space in the big daily papers. I had 
none to speak of. That was the fight, Mr. Cnairman. It was one 
man against the liquor interests of America. I learned what their 
methoas are. They will not come into the open and make a fair, 
honorable fight. They stoop to anything. They will buy votes 
where votes can be bought. They will hire degenerates to steal votes 
where they can be stolen. They regard not the truth, but will rival 
the devil as the father of lies. They adopt criminal methods and 
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criminal practices. . They respect no man's good name. They dese- 
crate the grave. 

I am not complaining, Mr. Chairman, for I feel better equipped 
uow to fight them. I expect to be in the fight when the thirtv-sixth 
State ratifies this amendment. But I know the enemy I am d.escrib- 
ing. They are not here in an open fight, but already are working the 
papers overtime to misrepresent this amendment. In the Southern 
States they conjure up ''State rights,'' ''the police power.'' As 
usual they are depending not upon tne justice of their cause but upon 
their money, the olood money that they have sucked from the veins 
of the people, the money of the slaves they have shackled. 

The opposition are outlaws and follow the methods of pirates, like 
those that once roamed the high seas under the black flag. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a just request that the moral forces of the 
Nation have made upon Congress. Under the spirit of our institu- 
tions the people of the several States have a right to pass on this 
great organic question of life and death. The conscience of the 
Nation, with a majority of the American people behind it, are simply 
asking for a referendum. Irrespective of the merits of the resolution, 
such a request for the transfer of the liauor question from the hands 
of Congress to the hands of the people snould be granted. Certainly 
only considerations of the deepest organic nature would warrant con- 
sidering a refusal. The only question that would seem to warrant 
serious consideration is the question of States' rights, the question of 
the effect of the amendment upon the reserved rights of the States 
and their exercise of the police power. 

As shown conclusively, the power of three-quarters of the States to 
make a change in the organic law and to rehnquish if need be part 
of their reserved power and to transfer additional power to the Fed- 
eral Government can not be questioned. But the fact is, upon analy- 
sis, the amendment would not give added power to the Federal 
Government, but, on the contrary, would curtail part of the Federal 
taxing power. Neither would the effect of the amendment curtail 
the natural and inherent rights of the States, nor would it in any way 
limit the exercise of the police power, but would in effect strengthen 
the police power and brmg to bear the cooperation of the Federal 
Government to stop the invasion of this pohce power by the liquor 
interests. All other questions of objection that nave been raised or 
that could be raised by those opposing the resolution are of little 
merit. The most prominent of tnese is the claim that "prohibition 
does not prohibit. This claim itself justifies national prohibition, 
being a confession that this interstate outlaw has been able to trample 
under foot the laws of coinmimities, counties, and sovereign States; 
confession that his operations are national, and demonstrating the 
necessity for the exercise of national power. 

The Question of the magnitude of the business becomes of no weight 
as an objection the moment it is found that the business is harmful 
instead of helpful to the public. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, we would be justified in claiming that, irre- 
spective of the merits of the resolution itself, there being no serious 
argument to the contrary, this request for a referendum ought to be 
granted. But the merits of the resolution are of the highest and 
supremest nature. The resolution would apply organic treatment to 
an organic disease. It would stop the debauching of the American 
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youth and insure the growth of a sober Nation. It limits to the / 
broad domain of the State the question of sale^ where one citizen 
B^ks a profit in harming another citizen. 

No one can question the effectiveness of this treatment, even 
though the States in smaller units of authority should do nothing to 
control or destroy the use. 

In the light oi modern science the traffic in alcohol has become 
absolutely mdefensible. The dangerous nature of this traffic has 
already been set forth by many decisions of the highest courts of 
the States and of the Nation. But modern science has demon- 
strated that the alcohol in alcoholic beverages is a poison that degen- 
erates the human organism; that it entaus crime, pauperism, dis- 
ease, and insanity; that it undermines the public morals and lowers 
the average standard of cliaracter, and, if not checked, entails the 
overthrow of liberty and the downfall of the Nation. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, tlie time has now come to take thitf 
action. Not only is this the greatest question before the people^ 
but the people in every part of the land are aware of its signincance. 
They have determined to setttle this question themselves. 

We petitioners feel that we have laid before you unchallenged 
arguments showing that the resolution is in full accord with the 
spirit of our Constitution and is, indeed, a necessity to make that 
Constitution effective and carry out the purposes for which it exists 
and the purposes for which governments are organized amongst men. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that wo are working for the interests of 
our beloved country and in the interests of humanity in line with 
the uplift forces of nature and in obedience to divine will, and we 
feel that we shall not appeal in vain to you, to your subcommittee, 
your full committee, to the Senate, and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Chairman. So far as I know, this, I believe, is the last request 
we have for a hearing. I take it the committee will adjourn, subject 
to the call of the chairman, and the chairman will call a meeting of 
the committee at the earliest possible date to consider this matter; 
I have every disposition to dispose of the matter quickly. 

Mr. HoBSON. I want to take this occasion, Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the temperance forces represented here, to thank you aud 
the members of the committee very heartily, and particularly you, 
personally, for your great patience and your kindness and consid- 
eration. 

The Chairman. I want to say that it has been a great pleasure to 
me to have listened to this discussion. It has been an illuminating 
discussion to me and a very pleasant one. I have not been fatigued 
a particle by it. 

(Thereupon, at 5.05 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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